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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: A Companion to the Premodern 
Apocalypse 


Michael A. Ryan 


One of the foundational pillars of Western society has been the persistent 
belief in, and debate about, the end of the world. Whether conceptualized as 
imminent or remote, an event to be fervently hoped for or intensely feared, the 
future fulfillment of the end of time profoundly influenced elite and popular cul- 
ture alike in ancient, medieval, and early modern Europe and the Mediterranean 
Basin. Within the monotheistic and Abrahamic faiths of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, the concept of the complete and universal destruction of all things 
living upon the face of the earth and final judgment of humanity was a familiar 
one. In premodern Europe, members of both the educated elite and the gen- 
eral populace of these religious communities knew that the manifestation of 
divine wrath could be both terrible and awesome, as many of them were aware 
of, to one degree or another, the account in Genesis of the universal destruc- 
tion wrought by God upon a sinful population, sparing solely Noah, his family, 
and an ark full of animals.! Despite God’s promise to Noah that he would not 
destroy the world again by water, a pact made manifest by the appearance of a 
rainbow in the heavens, the implication was that God had not ruled out the 
possibility of doling out future forms of destruction upon a wicked populace 
whom he deemed meriting divine punishment.” Furthermore, in the New 


1 Gen. 71-4: dixitque Dominus ad eum ingredere tu et omnis domus tua arcam te enim vidi 
iustum coram me in generatione hac ex omnibus animantibus mundis tolle septena septena 
masculum et feminam de animantibus vero non mundis duo duo masculum et feminam sed 
et de volatilibus caeli septena septena masculum et feminam ut salvetur semen super faciem 
universae terrae adhuc enim et post dies septem ego pluam super terram quadraginta diebus 
et quadraginta noctibus et delebo omnem substantiam quam feci de superficie terrae. 

2 Gen. 9:8-17: haec quoque dixit Deus ad Noe et ad filios eius cum eo ecce ego statuam pactum 
meum vobiscum et cum semine vestro post vos et ad omnem animam viventem quae est vobi- 
scum tam in volucribus quam in iumentis et pecudibus terrae cunctis quae egressa sunt de arca 
et universis bestiis terrae statuam pactum meum vobiscum et nequaquam ultra interficietur 
omnis caro aquis diluvii neque erit deinceps diluvium dissipans terram dixitque Deus hoc sig- 
num foederis quod do inter me et vos et ad omnem animam viventem quae est vobiscum in 
generationes sempiternas arcum meum ponam in nubibus et erit signum foederis inter me et 
inter terram cumque obduxero nubibus caelum apparebit arcus meus in nubibus et recordabor 
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Testament, Christ himself promised he would return to judge the living and 
the dead, an event graphically depicted throughout the final chapter of the 
New Testament the Revelation, or Apocalypse, attributed to his disciple John.? 
The apocalypse, understood both as a genre of historical literature as well as an 
artistic and literary trope received within elite and popular culture alike, prom- 
ised both enormous trauma upon the evil and ultimate redemption for the 
steadfast community of the persecuted faithful. Thus the twinned experiences 
of apprehension and expectation, of fear and hope, have characterized the 
advent, narrative, and aftermath of the apocalypse within premodern Western 
culture and society.* Upon the closing of the ecumene in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, and the arrival and establishment of the permanent presence of 
Europeans, Africans, and Asians to American shores, apocalyptic expectations 
and apprehensions, rooted firmly within this premodern European tradition, 
were applied in these new geographic venues and modified in response to 
local developments. Like all historical phenomena, movements, and dis- 
courses, apocalypticism adapts to the vicissitudes of time, geography, and the 
always evolving contours of culture and society.° 


foederis mei vobiscum et cum omni anima vivente quae carnem vegetat et non erunt ultra 
aquae diluvii ad delendam universam carnem eritque arcus in nubibus et videbo illum et 
recordabor foederis sempiterni quod pactum est inter Deum et inter omnem animam viven- 
tem universae carnis quae est super terram dixitque Deus Noe hoc erit signum foederis quod 
constitui inter me et inter omnem carnem super terram. 

3 The biblical and historical scholarship surrounding the composition, authorial attribution, 
historical context, and reception of John's Apocalypse is, in a word, extensive. For an acces- 
sible and general introduction to some of the larger themes within Biblical scholarship sur- 
rounding John's Revelation see Pagels (2012). John's Revelation was certainly the most 
important of all apocalyptic discourses, influencing all subsequent apocalyptic commentar- 
ies and glosses, within medieval and early modern Christendom. For more on medieval 
expectations of the end and its permutations (e.g. the end of the body, the end of the world, 
the end of time), see Bynum and Freedman (2000). The absolute starting point for any study 
on the apocalyptic, premodern and/or modern alike, is the magisterial three-volume edited 
collection by Collins et al. (1998). 

4 Forthe purposes of this specific collection, we use “premodern” to describe roughly the large 
arc of time that covers the medieval and early modern periods of European history, framed 
roughly by the collapse of Roman political authority in the West in the fifth century to the 
Enlightment of the eighteenth century A.D. It bears mentioning, however, that those param- 
eters are, of course, dependent upon what criteria one uses to define “medieval” and “modern.” 
Most of the essays in this collection fit squarely within that timeframe. For an example of the 
coverage of this sweep of centuries, see Katherine Olson's essay, "Earth and Sky Will Be Ablaze: 
The Apocalypse, Hell, and Judgment in Premodern Britain, Ireland, and Brittany,” below. 

5 One of the most significant works to deal with this subject, particularly in the context of 
American history writ large, is Boyer (1994). 
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Although this present collection of essays, A Companion to the Apocalypse, 
focuses on the premodern apocalyptic, apocalyptic expectations and appre- 
hensions are not relegated solely to the medieval and early modern eras. As 
evidenced in recent years, those hopes and fears are both timely and relevant 
within contemporary culture. Take, for just two examples, the hysteria sur- 
rounding Y2K at the waning of the twentieth century and the relatively recent 
global phenomenon of interest in the “Mayan Apocalypse” of 2012. In both of 
these periods, apocalypticism was at the forefront of scholarly and popular 
consciousness alike. The former manifested itself in the form of scholarly jour- 
nals and monographs dedicated to the theme of the premodern apocalyptic 
and whose publication date was timed to coincide with the advent of “apoca- 
lyptic" dates. Apocalyptic dates do not arrive without controversy. When false 
prophets and fearmongers use the specter of the apocalypse at these — or any — 
times to threaten and exhort the ramifications can be most grave." It is there- 
fore crucial that the scholarly issues surrounding historic apocalyptic 
expectations and apprehensions, as well as historic and current spaces of 
apocalyptic discourse, be maintained at all times. Of course, if unable to excise 
crass opportunism completely, the goal in so doing would be to hopefully tem- 
per and reduce the harm that such exploitation of people’s fears and hopes 
surrounding apocalyptic discourses wreaks. 


6 In addition to the aforementioned collection of essays edited by Bynum and Freedman, see 
as well as Baumgartner (2001); Landes (2000, 97-145) and the AHR Forum in the December 
1999 issue of the American Historical Review, compiling studies dedicated completely to mil- 
lennial matters, including the magisterial entry by Emmerson (December 1999, 1603-14). 

7 To cite just two instances from far too many, see the cases of Harold Camping and Patriarch 
Kirill of Moscow and all Rus? Harold Camping, the late founder of the California-based 
Family Radio ministry, predicted March 21, 2011 as the date for an apocalyptic final judgment 
that would affect the entire world. In the months leading up to the date, he spent significant 
assets on the spreading the message, which grabbed global attention, causing no small 
amount of suffering. Patriarch Kirill of Moscow and All Rus’ has appropriated the threat of 
the apocalypse to incite horrific incidents of violence against lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender individuals throughout Russia, arguing that the establishment and recognition 
of gay rights in Russia will bring about the end of the world. For Harold Camping’s ministry’s 
finances, which were substantial until the prophecized date passed without inicident, see 
<http://www.huffingtonpost.com/2013/05/14/end-may-be-coming-for-har_n_3274262.html>, 
accessed 26 June 2015 and for the affect Camping’s prophecizing had on some American 
family dyanmics, see <http://www.nytimes.com/2011/05/20/us/2orapture.html?_r=0>, accessed 
26 June 2015. Regarding Patriarch Kirill’s linking the apocalypse with LGBT rights, see Yasmin 
Hafiz, “Russia Gay Marriage Apocalypse? Head of Russian Orthodox Church Says Same-Sex 
Unions are Portents of Doom’: <http://www.huffingtonpost.com/2013/07/22/russia-gay-marriage 
-apocalypse-russian-orthodox-church_n_3635310.html?ncid=edlinkusaolp00000009>, 
accessed 26 June 2015. 
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This present collection of essays seeks to familiarize the reader with the his- 
tory and scholarship of the ancient, medieval, and early modern apocalypse. It 
is geared primarily towards students, particularly at the undergraduate and 
initial graduate levels, who are beginning their initial forays into the field, but 
it also elucidates points of scholarship and/or doctrine that have been wrestled 
with by more established scholars of the premodern apocalyptic tradition. 
Studies on the medieval and early modern apocalypse have found fertile 
ground in the works of scholars from disparate fields including David Burr, 
Norman Cohn, Richard K. Emmerson, E. Randolph Daniel, Anke Holdenreid, 
Marjorie Reeves, Richard Landes, Bernard McGinn, Robert Lerner, and Robert 
Rusconi, among others, helped shaped the field by focusing on close analyses 
of the textual, scriptural, and iconographic traditions surrounding the pre- 
modern apocalyptic.® Further, the scholarly canon surrounding the medieval 
apocalyptic has only increased in recent years, with important publications by 
Matthew Gabriele, Kathryn Kerby-Fulton, Brett Whalen, Jay Rubenstein, Philip 
Daileader, Laura Ackerman Smoller, and Leah DeVun, whose studies on the 
premodern apocalyptic have run the gamut from understanding apocalyptic 
currents in Carolingian culture; the effects of apocalyptic discourse on clerical 
reform in the High Middle Ages; the apocalyptic underpinnings of the events 
leading up to and during the First Crusade; the intersection of the apocalyptic 
popular preaching and political power with the fashioning of sacrality; and 
the use of apocalyptic tropes and themes within a system of natural philoso- 
phy to prepare members of society for the advent of the Antichrist and his 
accompanying depredations.? 


8 This present introduction is not meant to serve a comprehensive listing of scholarship sur- 
rounding studies on the medieval apocalyptic nor is meant to trace the multiple — and at 
times contentiously intemperate — debates surrounding the premodern apocalyptic; it is an 
immense literature and would make this essay unwieldy. For more information about spe- 
cific parameters regarding the field, I urge readers to consult the footnotes of the various 
essays contained within. 

Singularly important selections, both classic and recent, from the vast corpus of scholarly 
literature published within the field of medieval apocalyptic include, but are certainly not 
limited to, Burr (1971, 15-29; 1981, 237-260; 1983, 23-40; 1985, 273-88; 1993; 2004, 
23-38); Cohn (1961, 1993); Emmerson (1981); Emmerson and Ronald (1992); Holdenreid 
(2006); Reeves (1999, 1969); Landes (2011, 2000, 1996, 165-85, 1995); McGinn (1994a, 1994b, 
1979); Daniel (2011); Lerner (1976, 97-144, 1981, 533-52, 1985, 553-70, 2000, 2004, 37-52, 2008); 
Roberto (1979, 1981, 85-128). 

9 Gabriele (2003, 46—72; 2011); Fulton (2010, 2007); Whalen (2009); Rubenstein (2011); Philip 
Daileader is presently working on a monograph studying the reach and influence of perhaps 
one of the best known late medieval apocalyptic preachers, St Vincent Ferrer (d. 1419 A.D.). 
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Before turning to a brief description of the essays published in this compen- 
dium, a word on terminology and nomenclature is warranted, as the vocabulary 
surrounding the apocalypse, although specialized, is all-too-often muddied. 
Medieval theologians parsed to a very fine point the terms that the contributing 
scholars have used throughout their essays. However, in the realm of popular 
culture, terms might often be used interchangeably. As Peter Burke, among 
others, has shown in the context of the early modern world, the interchange 
between elite/learned and popular culture was constant, marked by both fluid 
and contested interchanges between the two cultural spheres.!° Today's exchanges 
and reckonings surrounding apocalyptic discourses, although centuries removed 
from the medieval and early modern apocalyptic, nevertheless demonstrate 
similar processes. Nevertheless, it is crucial to understand the meanings of the 
vocabulary used by premodern apocalypticists in their writings, to which all 
the authors in this collection refer at one point or another throughout their 
respective studies. 

Apocalypse proceeds from the Greek word for "revelation" (dmoxdAurpic), 
originally referred to a physical uncovering or unveiling that, by the first cen- 
tury A.D., had developed semantically to incorporate the concept of the divine 
revelation of erstwhile hidden matters, including the hidden meaning of his- 
tory at the end of time. Two additional concepts crucial to the study of pre- 
modern apocalypticism are eschatology and messianism. Eschatology refers to 
the collection of doctrine that concerns the eschaton (£oyarov), the last and 
furthest end, referring to both personal and collective endings and, within an 
apocalyptic sense, references the conclusion of divinely revealed matters. 
Messianism suggests that a certain divinely chosen figure, a “messiah,” will 
usher in or facilitate the End Times. For the Abrahamic faiths, the term *mes- 
siah" refers to any anointed figure specifically chosen by God and, within the 
Hebrew context, denotes King David and his son, Solomon; in the Christian 
tradition, Jesus, of the root of David; and, in the Islamic tradition, the Mahdi.!! 

Apocalypse, messianism, and eschatology may be the three most significant 
terms affiliated with apocalyptic discourses, but they are far from the only 


See, regading Vincent of Ferrer, Smoller (2014). See also, regarding portents of the apoca- 
lypse in medieval culture, Laura Ackerman Smoller, “Of Earthquakes, Hail, Frogs, and 
Geography: Plague and the Investigation of the Apocalypse in the Later Middle Ages.” In 
Bynum (2000, 156-87); Smoller (1998, 211-39); Smoller (1994); DeVun (2009). 

10 Foran introduction, to what constitutes the discipline of cultural history as a whole, see 
Burke (2008). 

11 For more on the Mahdi, and the impact of the hoped-for arrival of the Mahdi among the 
Moriscos, forced Muslim converts to Christianity within early modern Spain, see most 
recently Mercado (2013, 193-220). 
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ones. Millennialism and chiliasm play vital roles within the phenomenon as 
well. Terms such as “chiliasm” or *millennialism" are important for understand- 
ing why apocalyptic expectations had the influence they did upon premodern 
people. Millenarianism, or chiliasm, to use the Greek term for it, is not merely 
the belief in the arrival of a thousand-year divine kingdom. The best-known 
definition for the “millennium,” at least among medieval theologians and exe- 
getes, is that espoused by Norman Cohn’s classic study, The Pursuit of the 
Millennium, originally published in 1957. For Cohn, the definition of the mil- 
lennium was centered on various aspects: it was collective and terrestrial; it 
was imminent and sudden; and it would result in a total reorienting of the 
world to usher in a new age of blessed peace.!? Lerner and most other scholars 
of premodern apocalypticism do not link the term chiliasm to the belief in a 
literal thousand-year kingdom ruled over by Christ but have defined it “more 
broadly to mean the expectation of imminent, supernaturally inspired, radical 
betterment on earth before the Last Judgment"? With the destruction ushered 
in by the end of days, a concomitant new beginning was central to the apoca- 
lyptic narrative. The millennium is the roughly thousand-year period that 
would result in terrestrial renovation and peace. Concerning apocalyptic expec- 
tations of the millennium, the exact time of the beginning of the millennium 
falls into one of two schools of thought. It is either “pre-Antichrist” or “post- 
Antichrist.” To put it simply, pre-Antichrist millenarianism espoused the idea 
of a thousand-year kingdom of peace, at the end of which the Antichrist would 
appear with the accompanying global tribulations, he would be defeated, and 
the Last Judgment would occur. This position was nonetheless somewhat prob- 
lematic, for it “had virtually no biblical underpinning and, therefore, was sel- 
dom espoused openly by theologians. Nonetheless, it appears to have been 
more ‘popular’ than the post-Antichrist form, in the sense both of having been 
expressed more frequently and of having wider currency among nonliterate 
classes.”!* 


12 See Cohn (1961), 15; see Daniel (1993, 72-88), here 86, n. 46. Daniel continues, in the case 
of Joachim da Fiore, about whom see throughout this present volume, “Joachim’s third 
status would indeed be collective, terrestrial, and total; but while imminent, it would not 
be sudden, and while it would clearly be an act of God, it would not be miraculous but 
would grow out of previous developments.” 

13 Lerner (1981, 81). 

14 Ibid., 87. Lerner continues, “Ever since the eleventh century, the view that a last great 
emperor would inaugurate wondrous times on earth before the appearance of Antichrist 
had enjoyed great favor in Western Europe as a result of its circulation in the extremely 
popular prophecies of Pseudo-Methodius and the ‘Triburtine Sibyl’ and then in numerous 
adaptations and imitations that often introduced kings or popes in place of the original 
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Post-Antichrist millenarianism, on the other hand, suggested that the 
Antichrist would reign with global tragedies in attendance, he would be 
defeated, and then the thousand-year period of peace would occur, until its 
end was indicated by the arrival of the monstrous hosts of Gog and Magog. 
This notion received strong support by theologians, who drew upon the early 
medieval commentaries of St. Jerome on Daniel 12:11-12; of the Venerable 
Bede on Revelation 83; and of Haimo of Auxerre on the Pauline epistles 
(1 Thessalonians 5:3 and 11 Thessalonians 2:8). The greatest of medieval apoca- 
lyptic exegetes, the Calabrian abbot, Joachim da Fiore (ca. 1135-1202 A.D.) 
developed a wholly innovative and unique approach in conceptualizing the 
history of Christendom and its future through a series of biblical concordances 
that conceptualized time in a series of three ages that corresponded with the 
Father, the Son, and, for an apocalyptic future, the Holy Spirit.!? And, during 
the course of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, as Europe suf- 
fered its own series of tribulations, the search and discovery for any apocalyp- 
tic sign was that much greater.!® 

The richness of the vocabulary surrounding the premodern — and modern - 
apocalyptic offers a sense of the complexity, as well as the centrality, of the 
subject under investigation. Apocalyptic expectations and apprehensions do 
not appear solely during periods of widespread natural and human disaster, 
although those events certainly provide fertile ground in which the seeds of 
the apocalyptic may germinate. As is known, fears of the imminent end of 
days were common during the turn of both the second and third millennia, as 


emperor. Such prophecies were naturally reformulated and recirculated by dynastic and 
papal propagandists, and they unquestionably found resonance among the masses who 
longed for right order to be installed by epic heroes. Pre-Antichrist chiliastic prophecies 
were very often pseudonymous or anonymous, but that by no means impeded their circu- 
lation...considerable evidence, most of which has hitherto been unstudied, shows that 
different contemporaries independently fitted the Black Death into the pre-Antichrist 
chiliastic scheme,” 87-88. 

15 The bibliography on Joachim da Fiore is also immense. Many of the essays in this present 
volume make substantial references to his life and apocalyptic writing. The interested 
reader should begin with the impeccable and classic study by McGinn (1985). 

16 Cunningham and Ole Peter (2000), is an outgrowth of a series of lectures in which they 
study the trends in apocalyptic thought generated by the multiple demographic, eco- 
nomic, military, and political crises that plagued Europe from the fourteenth through 
seventeenth centuries. They use, quite successfully, each separate rider from the Book of 
Revelation (the white horse, the red horse, the black horse, the pale horse) as models for 
their analysis. 
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well as at times when the calendar did not reset.!” The essays in this present 
compilation - some of which are state-of-the-field studies designed to orient 
new and established scholars of the premodern apocalypse alike and others 
serving as detailed analyses of specific events, documents, and/or individuals 
connected with the ancient, medieval, or early modern apocalyptic — therefore 
shed significant light and discuss further the importance of the apocalypse in 
premodern Europe throughout the scope of its history. 

The first half of this volume, The Apocalypse in Premodern Society and 
Imagery, gathers essays that focus largely on the social and cultural aspects of 
the apocalypse throughout medieval and early modern Europe, as well as the 
greater methodological issues surrounding the study of the premodern apoca- 
lyptic. It is therefore fitting that the collection begins with an essay from one 
of the premier scholars of the medieval apocalypse, Richard K. Emmerson. 
Drawing upon decades of experience, Emmerson’s essay, “Medieval Illuminated 
Apocalypse Manuscripts,” sketches the state of the field. For Emmerson, a spe- 
cialist in medieval literature and art, the many medieval Latin manuscripts 
produced from the early ninth through late fifteenth centuries function as 
some of the richest and most vivid sources available for scholars of the pre- 
modern apocalyptic to consult, as they function as sites of the intersection of 
biblical text, exegesis and image. He completes his study with his desiderata 
for premodern apocalyptic studies, an invaluable asset for those wishing to 
embark upon this subject. 

With her study, “Jewish Apocalypticism: An Historiography,’ Natalie Latteri 
provides an overview of the scholarship surrounding ancient and medieval 
Jewish apocalypticism. The Jewish apocalypses were crucial for laying a solid 
foundation for the medieval Christian apocalyptic, as Christian apocalypses 
were heavily indebted to the Jewish apocalyptic tradition. Latteri’s essay pro- 
vides both a broad survey of the state of studies on premodern Jewish apoca- 
lypticism but also sounds the call for a more nuanced discussion about the 
topic within the Middle Ages. Deeply influenced by the historical contexts in 
which they were composed, the medieval Jewish apocalypses have, according 
to Latteri, at points suffered in the larger scholarship, due to earlier scholars’ 
claims regarding Jewish apocalypses as influenced either by the Hellenstic 
motif of an eschatology centered around the heavens or as comprising part of 
a larger program of messianic and nationalist aspirations. Instead of these 
twin poles dominating the scholarly discussion, for Latteri, rather the com- 
plexity of the medieval via mixta tradition, the hybrid and multidimensional 


17 See Landes et al. (2003). 
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character surrounding the Jewish apocalypses should be central in subsequent 
studies on this topic. 

A most welcome addition to this collection is Kevin Poole's "The Western 
Apocalypse Commentary Tradition of the Early Middle Ages,” in which he 
addresses the most extensively developed and widespread genre of medi- 
eval apocalyptic writing, that of the commentary on the apocalypse. From 
the second half of the third century of the Common Era, with the Roman 
Empire having undergone significant economic, political, and especially reli- 
gious, upheaval, the apocalyptic narrative stemming from John’s Revelation 
had to change as well. Poole surveys the evolution of the apocalypse com- 
mentary tradition, particularly focusing his attention upon the intellectual 
influence of the genre through this transformative period. In his study on the 
apocalypse commentary tradition, Poole shows how various late antique and 
early medieval exegetes’ reading of the Apocalypse turned away from a literal 
historical interpretation to a search for the moral underpinnings of the book, 
lest the former reading potentially allow them to fall into heresy. Their writ- 
ings would lay an important foundation for subsequent apocalypticts’ writ- 
ings after 1000 A.D. 

For László Hubbes, working within the Abrahamic faiths of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam permits apocalyptic spirituality to serve as its own original 
scholarly paradigm. Using the extensive secondary literature of premodern 
apocalypticism by drawing upon established and newer scholars of the pre- 
modern apocalyptic, in “Apocalyptic as a New Mental Paradigm for the Middle 
Ages,” Hubbes takes an innovative and deeply theoretical approach to the 
study of the subject. Hubbes takes the theological tradition of eschatology and 
weds it to crisis points, some of which are considerably long in scope and scale, 
in medieval Europe and the Middle East. Hubbes weds art and literary theo- 
rists approaches — particularly the classic concept of the Tragic with the rela- 
tively more recent Carnivalesque Grotestque - to the topic of the premodern 
apocalypse. In doing so, Hubbest portrays the premodern apocalyptic as both 
an aesthetic category and, subsequently, a spiritual paradigm for the ages. 

Roland Betancourt’s essay, “Prolepsis and Anticipation: The Apocalyptic 
Futurity of the Now, East and West,’ naturally follows Hubbes’ essay, as pairing 
Hubbes' and Betancourt' essays together demonstrates the enormous potential 
and impact of critical theory upon the study of the premodern apocalyptic. 
Betancourt observes that is relatively uncommon throughout the history of 
Byzantine art to depict the Apocalypse. However, Betancourt uses the Cattedrale 
di Santa Maria Assunta at Torcello as a laboratory to analyze Byzantine concep- 
tions of apocalyptic temporality. Founded by the exarch Isaac of Ravenna in 639, 
itisthe oldest church in the Venetian lagoon. It also houses a strikingly dramatic 
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example of high medieval apocalypticism in the form of a mosaic depicting the 
Last Judgment, hailing from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This monu- 
mental mosaic, spanning almost the entirety of the cathedral’s west wall, is 
simultaneously terrifying and redemptive, and is replete with artistic conven- 
tions from both Venice and Byzantium. Betancourt deftly and profitably shows 
how the medieval apocalypse can be understood via the, as well as a, lens of 
critical theory in explaining the temporal weight of the apocalypse in both the 
Latin and Greek churches. Whereas Latin Christianity operated on a history that 
is to come via a future-driven Last Judgment, for Betancourt the Byzantine 
church had a fundamentally different conception of history. 

In the second half of this collection, The Apocalypse within Premodern 
Europe, scholars approach the phenomenon of medieval and early modern 
apocalypticism using two specific geographic case studies. Whereas the essays 
of the first half investigated the thematic and methodological parameters sur- 
rounding the study of the premodern apocalyptic, these essays orient scholars 
to works produced from and contextualized within the specific geographic 
regions of the British Isles and the German-speaking parts of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Although other parts of medieval Europe and the Mediterranean were 
neither immune to the impact of medieval apocalyptic nor failed to produce 
their own unique responses to the impending trauma and redemption prom- 
ised by the Last Judgment, in the British Isles and the Holy Roman Empire, 
we see both innovative and disturbing ways in which the medieval and early 
modern apocalyptic was appropriated, expressed and, with the closing of 
the ecumene at the end of the fifteenth century, transmitted across oceans. 
Although they were far from the only regions in premodern Europe to generate 
visual and literary sources on the apocalyptic, those that they created are some 
of the best known. These essays are compiled in a rough chronological order, 
to provide detailed snapshots of two regions that were rife with apocalyptic 
expectations and discourses and to investigate the reception of the medieval 
apocalyptic there. 

Ernst Ralf Hintz’s study, “Muspilli: Old High German Judgment Day — Judicial 
Practice and Salvation in the Ninth Century,’ takes the Old High German poem 
known as the Muspilli as the centerpiece for his essay. This Carolingian-era 
poem, which uses the vernacular to depict the fiery end of the world and the 
arrival of Judgment Day, underscores the poem’s apocalyptic character by 
reducing an early medieval Christian perspective of the end times. At its heart 
is the matter of the inescapability of answering before God for one’s life at the 
end of that life. Upon death, the inevitable end for all those who draw breath, 
the departed soul will have to account for all transgressions committed during 
one’s lifetime. Muspilli attempts to answer the fundamental question of what 
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happens upon death, as well as after the resurrection of the dead. These ques- 
tions become particularly important for those of power and wealth, for whom 
the carnal, mundane world of honor and prestige was significant during one’s 
lifetime. In so doing, the Muspilli poet admonishes an elite audience empow- 
ered with judicial authority to judge justly always. Only then can they hope for 
a positive verdict from Christ, who functions as Divine Judge. 

Hiram Kümper sketches the site of the apocalypse as an historical time in 
medieval German historiography, in his “Apocalyptic Thought in Medieval 
German Historiography: Otto of Freising and Beyond.’ Relying mainly upon 
world chronicles, particularly Otto of Freising’s twelfth-century Historia de 
duabus civitatibus for his analysis, Kümper asks what role the last ofthe world’s 
six ages, understood as the central age in which the dramatic narrative of the 
apocalypse would unfold in medieval Christian accounts of the end times, 
played in his and other historical accounts. Kümper questions whether such 
accounts may be addressed as contemporary history or rather as some sort of 
‘history of the future, with even certain prophetic elements applied. Using 
Otto of Freising as his point of departure, he extracts typical elements that 
medieval German historiographers, includingthose of Albert of Stade, Heinrich 
of Herford, Hermann Jorner and the previously unpublished mid-fifteenth- 
century work by Albert Suho, the Cursor mundi, to depict the end of the world. 

The theme of violence, of course, is a central one throughout apocalyptic 
discourse; indeed, it is due to the outright violence that would accompany 
the tribulations of the apocalypse whence premodern fears and expectations 
for the great drama sprung. From another established scholar writing on the 
premodern apocalyptic, Matthias Riedl, we have “Apocalyptic Violence and 
Revolutionary Action: Thomas Miintzer’s Sermon to the Princes.’ Riedl asserts 
that Thomas Müntzer's sixteenth-century “Sermon to the Princes" marks a 
turning point in the history of apocalypticism. The popular, troublemaking 
apocalyptic prophet's words stand at the center of a massive shift in premodern 
apocalyptic thought, according to Riedl. Part of premodern apocalyptic imag- 
ery and iconography had been the catastrophic transformation of the cor- 
rupted old world into a theocratic new one. But Riedl innovatively demonstrates 
how, in the work of Müntzer, this transformation was now presented for the 
first time as revolutionary action and as a cooperative act between God and 
man. In exploring the historical and intellectual background of the sermon and 
explaining its complex narrative structure, Riedl analyzes the peculiar double 
nature of the text as both a pious treatise on spiritual experience writ large and 
as a barely concealed call for widespread social dislocation, even murder. 

The final three essays in this second half of the companion focus on the 
apocalypse in the premodern English- and Celtic-speaking worlds. Robert 
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Boenig’s “The Apocalypse in Medieval England,’ compares currents of apoca- 
lyptic thought in both Anglo-Saxon and late medieval English literature. To the 
Anglo-Saxon authors, the savagery of the Viking invasions provided the perfect 
background - the stuff of which nightmares are made - for apocalyptic horror. 
Anglo-Saxon poets deliberately used the imagery of the pagan Northmen’s fury 
that descended upon Christian monasteries to spin terrifying accounts of the 
horrors that would accompany Judgment Day. Although the Viking invasions 
of England had long since ceased by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
apocalypse was still at hand. In both periods, authors used the Apocalypse as a 
didactic device to discuss moral issues rather than predict future trauma. 
Boenig suggests that it therefore did not serve as a means of criticizing the 
dominance of culture at large. Evoking shades of Augustine of Hippo, who 
argued that the Antichrist was not literal, but rather represent the moral fail- 
ings within each individual, Anglo-Saxon and late medieval English apocalyp- 
tic alike, for Boenig, challenges the individual member of the audience who 
heard or read these texts to strive for continuous improvement, similar to the 
exhortation in Muspilli for temporal authorities to adjudicate wisely. For 
Boenig, apocalyptic literature, whether Anglo-Saxon or late medieval, is more 
concerned with bettering the contemporary milieu in which it was composed 
and received, ultimately reinforcing the dominant cultural paradigm. 

Medieval Britain, of course, was not the only center that produced, dissemi- 
nated, and discerned the premodern apocalyptic. The medieval and early 
modern Celtic world was the site for some of the richest depictions created 
about the end times and the afterworld. Many readers of this volume will be 
undoubtedly familiar with St. Patrick’s Purgatory but for Katherine Olson, who 
discusses St. Patrick’s Purgatory in her essay, “Earth and Sky Will Be Ablaze: The 
Apocalypse, Hell, and Judgment in Premodern Britain, Ireland, and Brittany,” 
this is hardly the only Celtic example. In her interdisciplinary essay, Olson 
shows that for over a thousand years throughout the length and breadth of the 
Celtic world, the apocalypse was a prolific genre unto itself. She investigates 
the specific trope in narratives of Celtic apocalyptic literature that centers 
around voyages to the underworld to show particularly Celtic influences on 
the narrative of the events of the end of days. 

The final essay in this collection, Thomas Long’s, “Revising the Revelation: 
Early Modern Appropriations of Medieval Apocalypticism," demonstrates 
how apocalyptic ideas forged in antiquity and innovated and elaborated 
upon in medieval and early modern Europe crossed the Atlantic Ocean to 
find root in the colonial American context. In terms of scope and scale, Long 
shows how the decidedly medieval apocalyptic episteme had not just sur- 
vived the “waning of the Middle Ages,” to borrow Johann Huizinga's immortal 
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phrase, but traversed immense geographic distances to flourish in the intel- 
lectual landscape of the Americas. The various tropes that are part and par- 
cel of the apocalyptic experience, including the historicizing of prophecy, 
the presence of the Jews and their hoped-for conversion in Christian apoca- 
lyptic discourse, the rise and fall of the Antichrist in apocalyptic narratives, 
and the desire for a millenarian utopia. Long’s essay is thus perfect to com- 
plete this collection, as the questions he raises and methodology he uses can 
be applied with equally fertile results in other disparate geographic locales 
far from the birthplace of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and the crucible of 
apocalypticism. 

During the second half of the fourteenth century John of Rupescissa, one of 
the most innovative thinkers of his time, wrote an apocalyptic work, Vademe- 
cum in tribulationibus, which was designed to guide the reader to signposts 
about the future trauma of the Apocalypse. A popular work, it was translated 
into multiple languages, including English, Catalan, and Czech.!? It is my fer- 
vent hope that the essays in this present collection will serve the student of 
medieval apocalypticism as a vademecum that orients and guides them in 
their future research endeavors. I trust that the essays will give introductory 
researchers on the topic guiding posts to begin their investigations and, cer- 
tainly for more established scholars in the field of medieval apocalyptic, that 
they will shed additional light on matters, texts, and concepts heretofore 
unknown. The expectation and apprehension of the apocalypse, two sides of 
the same coin, has shaped the Western experience in countless ways. And in 
our present age, the twenty-first century, we have seen the apocalypse become 
a truly global phenomenon. With the exportation of American popular culture 
distributed to foreign markets in the form of television shows and big budget 
films like the modern audience for the apocalyptic is substantial and its inter- 
est in apocalyptic themes enormously lucrative. Yet the various permutations 
of apocalypticism within popular culture nevertheless sound as the echoes of 
those of the premodern apocalypse. They evidence that the motifs and 
impulses squarely rooted in the premodern past resonate still, albeit in a con- 
siderably modified form, largely stripped from their theological and historical 


18 Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millenium, 105. It is no stretch to declare Rupescissa an innovative 
thinker, as Robert Lerner has shown in his extensive work on this Aquitainian apocalypti- 
cist. Rupescissa suggested that the occult disciplines, particularly alchemy, could be har- 
nessed in service to humanity and used to fortify both physically and spiritually people 
living through the trauma of the end times. See especially the prize-winning scholarship 
of DeVun, Prophecy, Alchemy, and the End of Time. 
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contexts.!? Thus, it is timely and relevant to have a compendium of essays such 
as this, which illuminates a phenomenon that has profound ramifications both 
in the premodern past and our current present. Put differently and succinctly, 
the end of the world - with its accompanying tropes and themes, its dreams, 
its anticipations, and its terrors — has never been more relevant than today. 
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to viciously attack and kill the living. In this scenario, which is a modern contagion narra- 
tive, the infection rate is exponential, as those killed by zombies then reanimate them- 
selves to attack other living beings. Originally premiering on October 31, 2010, the show 
has continually shattered Nielsen ratings (used to track and determine the popularity of 
a given show within the United States). As of the publication of this current collection of 
essays, AMC has finished production on a spin-off of the show, “Fear the Walking Dead.’ 
Compared with “The Walking Dead,” which is set in the rural southeastern United States, 
this specific show will chart the outbreak of the “zombie apocalypse” in a entirely urban 
environment, Los Angeles. 
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PART 1 


The Apocalypse in Premodern Society and Imagery 


CHAPTER 2 

Medieval Illustrated Apocalypse Manuscripts! 
Richard K. Emmerson 

2.1 Introduction 


The significance of the Apocalypse, the biblical Book of Revelation, to medi- 
eval European culture has long been recognized, and its vast influence on 
medieval thought, religious practice, and artistic and literary productions is 
well known.? Particularly important are explications of the sometimes opaque 
text of Revelation, which influenced the development of medieval Christology, 
ecclesiology, and theology of history.? Revelation is also visualized in art illus- 
trating Apocalypse motifs, widely depicted in medieval churches.* The range 
of medieval art representing the Apocalypse has been concisely and expertly 
surveyed by Peter K. Klein and illustrated in exhibition catalogs.? Particularly 
remarkable are the numerous manuscripts that illustrate the Apocalypse, the 
diverse selection of their scenes, their iconographic and stylistic variety, and 
the differing ways in which their images relate to their biblical and commen- 
tary texts. This essay focuses on the intersection of biblical text, exegesis, and 
images in illustrated Apocalypse manuscripts made in the Latin West from the 
early ninth to the late fifteenth century. It will discuss the most important 
manuscripts and scholarship devoted to them in order to provide a research 
guide for graduate students and non-specialist scholars. 


1 This essay borrows from “Seeing, Reading, and Interpreting the Apocalypse in Complex 
Medieval Manuscripts,’ my plenary address at the International Congress on Medieval 
Studies (May 2008) and was completed in March 2013. It is dedicated to the memory of John 
Williams (1928-2015), a great scholar of illustrated Apocalypse manuscripts. 

2 Emmerson (1992, 293-332), in Emmerson and McGinn, Apocalypse in the Middle Ages, cited 
as Apocalypse. For literary influence, see Emmerson and Herzman (1992). On apocalypticism 
see McGinn, in Apocalypse, 3-19; and McGinn, (ed.) (1998). For important texts, see McGinn, 
trans. (1979; rev. 1998); and McGinn (1979). 

3 An influential study is Kamlah (1935). See also Christe (1979, 109-134); Lobrichon (1986, 
75-94); Lobrichon (2003, 109-144); Gryson, (1997, 305-337 and 484-502); and the essay by 
Kevin Poole in this volume. 

4 Christe, in Apocalypse, 234—258. For apocalyptic themes, see Brenk (1966); De l'art comme 
mystagogie: iconographie du Jugement dernier et des fins derniéres à l'époque gothique, (ed.) 
Christe (Poitiers: 1996); and Fromaget (2003). 

5 Klein, “The Apocalypse in Medieval Art,’ in Apocalypse, 159-199 (cited as Klein, “Apocalypse” ); 
Schiller (1990, 1991); Christe (1996); and Carey (1999). 
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The “Census and Bibliography of Medieval Manuscripts Containing Apoca- 
lypse Illustrations, c. 800-1500” includes entries for 174 manuscripts, of which 
137 are Apocalypses and another 37 are a variety of manuscripts (e.g., Bibles, 
books of hours, encyclopedias) that include five or more illustrations of 
Revelation. The number of scenes these manuscripts illustrate range from a 
single prefatory image to more than 300, although most include between 
40 and 9o illustrations. The beginning and conclusion of the Apocalypse - that 
is, John's receiving his vision and commission to write (Rev. 1) and finally see- 
ing the New Jerusalem (Rev. 21) — are almost always represented, as is the Court 
of Heaven (Rev. 4) and the Lamb of God (Rev. 5, 7, 14, 19). The central vision of 
Revelation, the Woman harassed by the Dragon (Rev. 12), is usually depicted, as 
is the Woman's evil inversion, the Whore of Babylon (Rev. 17). Illustrations also 
focus on the various beasts that provide the hellish counterparts to the Lamb 
and serve as the symbolic basis for the extensive medieval Antichrist tradition, 
such as the Locust Beasts led by Abaddon (Rev. 9) and the two monstrous fig- 
ures of Revelation 13, the Seven-Headed Beast that rises from the Sea and the 
Two-Horned False Prophet Beast from the Earth.” Along with the Dragon, they 
are often pictured again in illustrations of Revelation 16, where they form a 
parodic trinity of evil, and of Revelation 19-20, where they are finally con- 
signed to Hell. Apocalypses vary considerably in treating the series of sevens 
that characterize the biblical text, such as the Seven Churches of Asia Minor 
(Rev. 2-3), the opening of the Seven Seals (Rev. 6-8), the sounding of the 
Seven Trumpets (Rev. 8-9), and the pouring of the Seven Vials of Wrath (Rev. 
15-16). Some manuscripts show all Seven Churches in one scene, whereas oth- 
ers illustrate each Church separately along with its angel and John as episto- 
lary author. Similarly the Four Horsemen may be conflated into an image 
confined to one folio or depicted over a two-page spread, whereas other man- 
uscripts devote an image to each horseman and occasionally additional 
images explicating significance. This essay will consider some of these images 
to exemplify various iconographic, design, and exegetical features of these 
Apocalypses. 

The miniatures sometimes take up full pages, which may be gathered 
separately from accompanying texts or placed between major sections of the 


6 Emmerson and Lewis 40 (1884): (1984): 337-379; 41 (1985): 367—409; and 42 (1986): 443-472 
(cited as "Census" and by entry number). Comprehensive bibliographies of studies published 
before the early 1980s are included for each manuscript. 

7 On Antichrist see Rauh (1979); Emmerson (1981); McGinn, “Portraying Antichrist in the 
Middle Ages," (1988), 1-48; and McGinn (1994). Wright (1995), should be consulted with cau- 
tion; see Suzanne Lewis’ review in Speculum 72 (1997): 902-907. 
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biblical text. In some traditions, such as the Anglo-French Apocalypses, the 
images are placed in rectangular frames at the top of each folio above the bibli- 
cal and often the commentary texts, but they may also be smaller miniatures 
inserted into text columns. Some manuscripts are picture books, including 
only short captions, whereas texts dominate others, the images being crammed 
into margins or interspersed at irregular intervals within the often long verbal 
passages. In the Beatus Apocalypses, the images are usually placed between 
passages from Revelation and the accompanying commentary. Of particular 
interest to this study are the Two Witnesses of Revelation n, who appear in the 
Last Days to preach and conduct miracles. Often identified with the Old 
Testament patriarch and prophet, Enoch and Elijah, they are killed by a Beast 
that rises from the Abyss — usually understood as symbolizing Antichrist — and 
are then resurrected and taken up into heaven.® As we shall see, depictions of 
the Two Witnesses show how Apocalypse iconography draws not only from the 
biblical text but also from the accompanying commentary, a major concern of 
scholarship studying these complex manuscripts. 

Much scholarship on Apocalypse manuscripts has focused on categoriz- 
ing them into various families, branches, or groups and then seeking their 
archetypes, determining their dating and provenance, tracing their influence 
on later manuscripts, and linking them to other art media representing the 
Apocalypse. Hypotheses about non-extant archetypes reconstructed through 
iconographic and stylistic analyses and shared texts are necessary for ground- 
ing continued research, but in some scholarship arguments regarding models 
and sources take precedence over issues of reception and meaning. Such inter- 
ests may typify medieval art history and manuscript studies but they frustrate 
scholars new to the study of these fascinating works, who may seek more 
historically contextualized and interpretive studies. Like earlier scholarship 
that studied medieval theater to trace its development and flowering in 
Shakespeare's plays, some Apocalypse scholarship seems motivated to trace a 
trajectory from ancient origins culminating in the fifteen woodcuts of Albrecht 
Dürer's Apocalypssis cum figuris (1498), which are considered the turning point 
in Apocalypse imagery? The rich variety of medieval manuscripts depicting 


8 Antichrist's attack on Enoch and Elijah is the most pervasive apocalyptic narrative theme in 
medieval literature and art; see Emmerson, Antichrist, 41, 95-101. 

9 For example, Henkel (1973): “Dürer was the creative force that finally carried Apocalypse 
illustration from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance; his sources were medieval, but his own 
style and attitude were decidedly modern” (42). See also Jan Michel Massing’s review of the 
British Museum exhibit in 2000: Burlington Magazine, 142 (2000): 245-246. 
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the Book of Revelation is, however, too complex to channel into such a narrow 
teleological structure. 

Over the past thirty years or so scholars have devoted much greater attention 
to studying individual manuscripts and their meaning to particular interpre- 
tive communities. The tendency to focus on deluxe manuscripts unfortunately 
continues, resulting in the publication of luxurious facsimiles intended for 
wealthy collectors who can pay for these shamefully expensive books unafford- 
able even for major libraries. The facsimiles are often accompanied by com- 
mentaries advancing scholarship, but when not published separately, they are 
difficult to consult, making their research available only to a coterie of schol- 
ars.!0 Important interpretive studies, however, have been published as articles 
and monographs, and they often attend to individual manuscripts, their ico- 
nography, and their reception by patrons. Other studies, more topical in 
approach, focus on shared visual features and themes and thereby raise issues 
concerning the significance of these manuscripts and their possible meanings 
for the medieval viewer-reader. 

This essay will examine the wide range of manuscripts in four sections dis- 
cussed in roughly chronological order: (1) Carolingian, Ottonian, and Romanesque 
Apocalypses, which will include discussion of origins; (2) Beatus Apocalypses, 
a remarkably coherent group of 26 manuscripts produced mainly in northern 
Spain; (3) Anglo-French Apocalypses produced in England and France dating 
primarily from the mid-thirteenth to mid-fourteenth century, which share both 
exegetical and iconographic features; and (4) Other Gothic Apocalypses, a sam- 
pling of manuscripts representing other traditions and later changes that are 
important not only in their own right but also as evidence of the continuing 
influence of the Apocalypse in later medieval art. Each of these sections will 
describe the group, highlight its principal exemplars, and discuss important 
scholarship. 


2.2 Carolingian, Ottonian, and Romanesque Apocalypses 


Although apocalyptic motifs are represented in early Christian mosaics and 
sculpture, no Apocalypse manuscript produced before the Carolingian 
period is extant. Scholars have nevertheless sought prototypes for the earliest 


10 _Anelegant solution is achieved by the reasonably priced Illuminating the End of Time: The 
Getty Apocalypse Manuscript (Los Angeles: 2011), (ed.) Nigel Morgan, published simulta- 
neously with the Folio Society limited edition. 

11 See Kinney, in Apocalypse, 200-216; and Engemann, 73-107. 
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Apocalypses, which they have divided into two "families."? The first is assumed 
to derive from a late antique sixth-century Roman prototype that can be 
detected in the Trier Apocalypse (Trier, Stadtbibl. Ms 31; "Census," 6), pro- 
duced in northeast France at the beginning of the ninth century.!? It comprises 
74 full-page tinted ink drawings illustrating and alternating with the text of 
Revelation. Almost fifty years ago, James Snyder argued that "the model behind 
the Trier cycle of Apocalypse illustrations was a richly illustrated codex with a 
few hieratic miniatures, perhaps also full-page in size, and numerous smaller 
column pictures, framed or unframed, scattered through the text in the man- 
ner often found in copies of illustrated manuscripts of the Early Christian 
period."^ Although some of his claims regarding composition of its images 
and their repeated portrayal of John as "filler" are not compelling, Snyder 
shows that Trier's style and depiction of costume, furniture, scrolls, and tow- 
ered cities reflect an Early Christian model. Another feature suggesting ancient 
sources is the lack of exegetical influence on Trier, which might be expected in 
a Carolingian manuscript produced during an era of vibrant exegesis.!? Its full- 
page depiction of the Two Witnesses of Revelation n (fol. 34) is unaware of key 
narrative features stressed by commentators and does not identify them as 
Enoch and Elijah, as is common in early medieval exegesis. This image and 
several other unusual miniatures raise crucial questions that extend beyond 
the concern with origins and require attention to issues of meaning and 
reception. 

The second "family" of Carolingian manuscripts has been associated with the 
"imagines visionum Apocalypsis beati Iohannis" that — according to Bede — 
Benedict Biscop brought from Rome to decorate the Anglo-Saxon abbey of 
Wearmouth in 676.16 As Paul Meyvaert has cautioned, however, "it remains 
more than doubtful whether any vestige of [these pictures] has survived in the 


12 See Klein, “Apocalypse,” 175-179; and Klein, in Apocalypse de Jean (ed. Chirste), 135-186 
(stemma at 160). For the Carolingian manuscripts, see Omont (1922, 62-95). 

13 See Peter K. Klein, “Der Kodex und sein Bildschmuck,” in the commentary (ed. Richard 
Laufner and Klein) accompanying Trierer Apokalypse: Faksimileasgabe (Graz: 1974), 
89-u2. Die Trierer Apokalypse: Codex 31 der Stadtbibliothek Trier (Graz: 2001) is a reduced- 
size facsimile. Closely related is Cambrai, Bibl. mun., Ms 386 (northern France, early 
10th c.; "Census" 2). For color images see the manuscript website of French libraries, 
Enluminures (<http://www.manuscritsenlumines.fr/>). 

14 Snyder (1964, 146—162) (at 153). 

15 See Matter, in Apocalypse, 38-50. The issue is reconsidered by Marchesin (2011, 181-205). 

16 Alexander (1978, 82). 
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art works of a later period"? The family’s primary exemplar, the Valenciennes 
Apocalypse (Valenciennes, Bibl. Mun., ms gg; “Census,” 7), is as likely to be an 
original Carolingian response to the biblical text as it is to be derived from a 
hypothetical Northumbrian manuscript from around 700.18 Produced perhaps 
in Liége in the early ninth century, it is more selective and innovative than is 
Trier.!9 Although like Trier it does not include a commentary, it definitely reflects 
exegesis. For example, its picture of the Two Witnesses (fol. 22r) inscribes cap- 
tions (“Elias” and “Enoch”) next to their heads, names not in Revelation but 
drawn from exegesis.2° The designs of its 38 full-page framed tinted outline 
drawings vary from hieratic images focusing on Christ, to scenes compressed 
into variously shaped registers and boxes interspaced with textual snippets, to 
two-page spreads (fols. 12v-13r) depicting the Four Horsemen. They are accom- 
panied by labels and biblical passages (Rev. 6: 1-8), the mise-en-page inviting a 
reading of the sacred text to accompany the sequential depiction of the horse- 
men in the horizontal register that moves the eye from left to right. Below them 
in a narrow frame, the Lamb appears four times to open each of the book's first 
four seals. This placement is unusual, because the text always mentions the 
Lamb before the revelation of the specific horse and rider. Clearly the design has 
a visual, rather than textual, logic, the book the Lamb unseals providing a visual 
transition from the horsemen moving above to the book's texts inscribed below. 

The Ottonian period is noted for one of the most magnificent representa- 
tions of Revelation in medieval art, the Bamberg Apocalypse (Bamberg, 
Staatsbibl., Ms Bibl. 140; Reichenau, 1001-1007; “Census,” 1).?! Its 50 miniatures 


17  Meyvaert (1979, 63-77) (at 77). Although Meyvaert's article is repeatedly cited by scholars, 
its caveat has been largely ignored. It is contested by Verkerk, "Biblical Manuscripts in 
Rome 400-700 and the Ashburnham Pentateuch,” in Imaging the Early Medieval Bible, 
(ed.) Williams (1999), 97-120, at 101. 

18 As claimed by Klein, “Apocalypse,” 178. Here I am influenced by an argument John 
Williams makes regarding the creativity of artists who illustrated the Spanish Bible of 
960. In “The Bible in Spain,” in Imaging the Early Medieval Bible, 179-218, he shows that 
"Jarge cycles of illustrations might be independently invented," acknowledging that this 
view contradicts the typical scholarly desire for origins: "Any tradition of illustration had 
to have its creator, of course, but an obsession with archetypes tends to relegate creativity 
to some prehistoric moment too remote to engage" (214). 

19 For its images see von Juraschek (1954); and the Enluminures website. The manuscript is 
related to Paris, BnF, n.a. lat. 1132 (northeast France, early 10th c.; “Census,” 5). 

20 The scene, however, does not depict the Beast from the Abyss. Lewis (2010) (<http:// 
www.differentvisions.org/»), thinks the artist suppressed “the threatening presence of 
Antichrist" (10). 

21  Suckale-Redlefsen and Schemmel (ed.) (2000). 
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of varying sizes are interspersed irregularly throughout the biblical text, their 
generous use of gold grounds setting off the rhythmically poised figures, whose 
gestures and prominent hands give these images a highly performative texture. 
Their iconography is related to Valenciennes, but Bamberg also reflects fea- 
tures of other traditions.?? It is often quite innovative, representing, for exam- 
ple "the first surviving, fully developed Last Judgement (with apostles, 
trumpet-blowing angels, the dead rising from tombs, and groups of the saved 
and the damned) in the whole of Christian manuscript art.”?3 Its illustration of 
Revelation n1 (fol. 27v) for the first time starkly depicts in one miniature the 
chapter's three key scenes: in the top register, each witness preaches, while in 
the lower register the Beast attacks the Two Witnesses who are resurrected on 
the right. Bamberg has received much more scholarly attention than have the 
Carolingian manuscripts, and its word-image relations and iconography have 
been carefully examined and fully catalogued.?* Much scholarship has focused 
on the Reichenau scriptorium and the manuscript's patronage and dating — 
was it made for Otto 111 around 1000 or a few years later for Henry 11, who 
donated the manuscript to the newly created see of Bamberg in 1007??? 
Related to its dating are questions regarding the extent to which the Bamberg 
Apocalypse reflects a “positively millenniaristic theme,’ as Mayr-Harting has 
remarked, some scholars emphasizing its connection to supposed anxieties 
related to the Year 1000, whereas others, such as Klein, minimizing such moti- 
vations.?6 Unfortunately, scholarship has failed to clarify terminology, conflat- 
ing millenarian chiliasm with eschatological apocalypticism, and occasionally 
reveals a lack of sympathy for eschatological beliefs, "the irrational elements 
that undoubtedly weighed heavily in everyday life"? During much of the 
Middle Ages, apocalyptic expectations concerned the educated as well as 
the "irrational," and such was the case in the time leading up to and following 


22 Boscolo (2003, 9, 17-28). 

23 Mayr-Harting (1999, 2:15). See the appendix on the relationship between the texts of 
Bamberg and Valenciennes (250). 

24 Bamberger Apokalypse, especially Suckale-Redlefsen, 61-73; and Klein, in Bamberger 
Apokalypse, 105-136. 

25 See Klein (1988-89, 5-52); Klein (2000, 34-61); and Suckale-Redlefsen, 93-100. 

26 Mayr-Harting, Ottonian Book Illumination, 2:18. To Klein the Apocalypse does not reflect 
chiliasm but imperial ideology; see Klein (1985, 177-207), esp. 206; and Klein, “Stellung und 
Bedeutung,’ 114-116. For a middle position, see von Daum Tholl, “Visualizing the Millennium: 
Eschatological Rhetoric for the Ottonian Court,” in The Apocalyptic Year 1000: Religious 
Expectation and Social Change, 950-1050, (ed.) Landes, Gow, and Van Meter (2003), 231-240. 

27 Verhelst, 81-92 (at 87). On scholarly attitudes toward apocalyptic expectations and the 
need to define terms, see Emmerson (1999, 1603-14). 
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the production of the Bamberg Apocalypse, as Johannes Fried has shown.?8 
For example, at the request of Gerberga, sister of Otto I and queen of Louis Iv 
d'Outremer, Adso, later abbot of Montier-en-Der, wrote his De Ortu et Tempore 
Antichristi (ca. 950-954) organizing a wide range of exegesis and creating a 
highly influential “life” of Antichrist.?? Along with exegesis, chronicles, ser- 
mons, poems, and art, it suggests that Christians believed they were living in 
the Last Days, even if Doomsday was not imminent. It is therefore a mistake to 
restrict the widespread general apocalypticism of the age to a possible mille- 
narianism that scholars have associated with the Year 1000.30 Future research 
on the Bamberg Apocalypse should move beyond such issues to focus on the 
manuscript as a coherent whole, considering the portrait of its patron - likely 
Otto III — crowned by the apostles Peter and Paul and facing personifications 
and biblical types of royal virtues (fols. 59v-6or). Almost half of the manu- 
script is devoted to New Testament scenes from the Nativity to Pentecost 
(fols. 62r-73r) and to readings for the Sanctorale (fols. 73v-106r).3! These 
images should not be spurned as “rather conventional and unremarkable,” 
as Mayr-Harting comments, but considered as evidence of the manuscript's 
function and possible reception, which could lead to new insights into this 
well-studied Apocalypse.?2 

Among the Romanesque Apocalypse cycles, which Klein labels as Family 3, 
a little-studied but notable manuscript is the Haimo Apocalypse (Oxford, 
Bodleian Lib., Bod. 352; “Census,” 36).33 Produced in southwest Germany in the 
early twelfth century, it comprises about 60 scenes illustrating Revelation and 
introducing Haimo of Auxerre's Apocalypse commentary.** Its illustrations 
vary from a full-page Last Judgment (fol. 12v) and New Jerusalem (fol. 13) to 
miniatures divided into as many as five registers and seven compartments and 
bordered by bands of biblical inscriptions. Their effect and therefore meaning 


28 Fried, in Apocalyptic year 1000, 17-63. 

29 Verhelst, (ed.) (1976); trans. McGinn, Apocalyptic Spirituality, 81-96. On its life of 
Antichrist, see Emmerson (1979, 175-90). 

30 Scholars disagree about the so-called “terrors of the Year 1000,’ in part due to confused 
terminology. See Gouguenheim (1999); and Landes (2000, 97-145). 

31 See the following in Bamberger Apokalypse: Pippal, 143-148; and Wünsche, 149-157. 

32 Mayr-Harting, Ottonian Book Illumination, 2:1. Klein, “L'Art et l'idéologie impériale, 
discusses the non-Apocalypse images, but primarily to date the manuscript. 

33 Klein, “Apocalypse,” 179-183. See Hassall and Hassall (1976, 57-60), pl. 12; and the images 
on the Bodleian Library Luna website: <http://www.bodley.ox.ac.uk/medievalimages/>. 

34 The only extensive study is Polaczek (1998, esp. 43-106), and, for transcription of captions, 
195-203. The Apocalypse is introduced by a presentation to St. Blaise and a Pentecost 
image. The commentary begins with a historiated initial (fol. 14r). 
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differs significantly from earlier Apocalypse illustrations. For example, Haimo 
depicts the opening of the first four seals (fol. 6v) by separating the horsemen, 
placing the first three in the folio’s second register, below symbols of the first 
three evangelists and roundels showing the Lamb opening each seal. As a 
result, the fourth horseman receives greater visual prominence placed in the 
third register below in its own frame to the right of the Lamb and John’s sym- 
bol, the eagle. The eagle looks to the right, directing attention to a demon rid- 
ing backwards and griping the horse’s serpent-headed tail. This crucial detail 
visually connects the horse to later threatening symbols with deadly tails, the 
Locust Beasts of Revelation 9 (fol. 8r) and the Dragon of Revelation 12 (fol. 8v). 
Significantly, the design juxtaposes the Fourth Horseman with the martyred 
souls under the altar who are revealed at the opening of the Fifth Seal (Rev. 
6:9-11), thus also linking the figure of Death with the souls. 

As Ann Matter notes, Haimo "characterizes the Apocalypse as an 'intellectual 
vision' about the present and future Church, a vision that can be related to the 
prayer said every day by Christians: ‘thy kingdom come.”*> The Haimo Apocalypse 
deserves to be interpreted in terms of these exegetical concerns and to under- 
stand its reception by its monastic community? Also deserving greater atten- 
tion is the Apocalypse cycle in the Liber floridus of Lambert of Saint-Omer?" 
Although it is a spiritual encyclopedia rather than an Apocalypse manuscript, it 
is noted here because its cycle of sixteen full-page miniatures illustrating 
Revelation — missing from the autograph manuscript but complete in the mid- 
thirteenth-century copy that belonged to the charterhouse of Montdieu - is 
related iconographically to the Haimo Apocalypse.?® The cycle is particularly 
interesting for the continuity of its iconography into the late fifteenth century? 


2.3 Beatus Apocalypses 


The most important manuscripts dating before the thirteenth century are the 
26 Beatus Apocalypses produced from the late ninth to the early thirteenth 
centuries, mainly in northern Spain. Their study is considerably aided by the 


35 Matter “Apocalypse in Early Medieval Exegesis,” in Apocalypse, 47. See Savigni, 207-266. 

36 See Klein (1981, 123-140). 

37 On the “Apocalypsis depictus,’ see Swarzenski (1973, 21-30, esp. 27-30). 

38 Paris, BnF, lat. 8865; “Census,” 151. For its images see Mandragore, the BnF illustrated 
manuscript website: <http://mandragore.bnf.fr>. See also Woodward (2010). 

39 For other copies with Apocalypse images, see Derolez (1998, 185-189); and “Census,” 
146-150 and 152. 
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magisterial corpus published by John Williams.^? Its first volume introduces 
Beatus and his Apocalypse commentary, discusses the origins and expansion 
of its imagery - including the impact of Carolingian and Islamic art — and 
addresses the function of these manuscripts.*! Volumes 2 through 5 catalog 
and reproduce photographs of the manuscripts in chronological order from 
the Silos Fragment (ca. 880) to a thirteenth-century fragment in Mexico City. 
Study of this rich tradition must begin with this impressive research tool, 
which includes comprehensive overviews of important — often Spanish 
language - scholarship.*? This essay, therefore, will provide only a brief intro- 
duction to the Beatus Apocalypses, note recent publications, discuss some 
scholarly issues, and suggest some research desiderata. 

All manuscripts include the Commentarius in Apocalypsin of Beatus of 
Liébana, an eighth-century Asturian monk whose commentary is based on 
the Vetus Latina — rather than Vulgate - version of Revelation.^? Originally 
composed around 776 and then revised within a decade or so, the commentary 
draws extensively on previous exegetes, especially Tyconius, a fourth-century 
North African Donatist.** The cycle of illustrations, which is likely contempo- 
rary with Beatus, may reflect a fifth-century North African model.*° The manu- 
scripts place the images between the storiae, the sixty-eight biblical selections, 
and the explanationes, the commentary passages. This arrangement ensured 
iconographic continuity over almost four centuries, even as the style and com- 
position of illustrations were transformed. This continuity is seen, for example, 
in representations of the martyred souls under the altar at the opening of the 
Fifth Seal (Rev. 6:9-11).6 


40 X Williams (1994-2003), cited as Corpus and by volume and page number. Neither the 
Williams Corpus nor "Census" includes the newly discovered Beatus in Geneva (Bibl. De 
Genéve, lat. 357); see Dubuis and Jeger (2009, 11-29). 

41 Some of this material is expanded from Williams, in Apocalypse, 217-233. 

42  Seealso Actas del Simposio para el Estudio de los Códices del "Comentario al Apocalipsis" de 
Beato de Liébana, 3 vols. (Madrid:1978—80); and Pérez (ed.) (2010). The foundational study 
is Neuss (1931). 

43 Editions by Sanders (1930), and Romero-Pose (1985) are supplemented by Beati 
Liebanensis Tractatus de Apocalipsin, (ed.) Roger Gryson, CCL 107 B-C (Turnhout: 2012). 

44 Frederiksen, in Apocalypse, 20-37; Prinzivalli, 95-113; and Gryson, (ed.) (2011). 

45 Klein, “Apocalypse, 186. Williams, at first arguing that “an illustrated Tyconian 
Commentary [was] the most likely model for the Batus series” (Corpus, 1:34), later con- 
cluded there was no “North African Apocalypse” and that the imagery “was born in the 
Asturias to accompany the Commentary on the Apocalypse” (Corpus, 5:10-11). 

46 Cid, 27 (1984): 37-86, and 28 (1985): 6, 93-133. 
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Art historians divide the manuscripts into two branches based on their shared 
texts and images. Branch I includes one of the oldest and most important Beatus 
Apocalypses now in the National Library in Madrid (Vit. 14-1; probably San 
Millan de Cogolla, mid-ıoth c.; “Census,” 18).*” Its unframed miniatures primarily 
focus on the storiae. The Escorial Apocalypse (Bibl. del Monasterio, &. 11.5; San 
Millán de Cogolla, ca. 1000; “Census,” 10) is also representative of Branch 1 in 
confining many pictures to single columns, giving the impression that the viv- 
idly violent beasts pop out from the written text as they break the frames of the 
miniatures.^? The tails of the enormous Locust Beasts (fol. 96v), for example, 
attack the small heads peeking from the frame, intimating that readers shifting 
their eyes from the surrounding text will similarly be under attack.*? Another 
important witnesses to Branch 1 is the Beatus in the cathedral archive of Burgo 
de Osma (Cod. 1; Sahagün, begun 1086; “Census,” 9), which includes a famed two- 
page mappamundi (fols. 34v—35r) associated with Isidore of Seville which iden- 
tifies the destinations of Christ's apostles with small pictures of their heads.?® 

Branch 11 manuscripts are associated with San Salvador de Tabara, its scrip- 
torium famously pictured in the Tábara Beatus (Madrid, Arch. Histórico Nac., 
Cod. 1097B; 970, “Census,” 17).?! The earliest manuscripts of this Branch have 
been labeled Mozarabic, a distinctly Iberian style adopting some Islamic 
motifs that is noted for a topsy-turvy use of space, flat perspective, polychro- 
matic grounds, and intense colors.5?? The most important representative of the 
renewed Apocalypse cycle is the Morgan Beatus (New York, PML, M.644; 
Tábara?, for San Miguel de Escalada, 945-950; “Census,” 24), the oldest exem- 
plar of the Branch 11a subgroup.9? It was produced by the artist/scribe Maius, 
whom Williams credits as “the leading candidate among known illuminators 
for the authorship of the renewal.”54 Another important manuscript and the 


47 Corpus, 2:34-37. The essential study is Klein (1976). 

48 Corpus, 3:29-33. 

49 Fora color reproduction see Corpus, 1, pl. 14; cf. the differing effect of the full-page scene 
in the Branch 11 Silos Beatus (fol. 133v), Corpus, 1, pl. 33. 

50 See Apocalypsis Beati Liebanensis Burgi Oxomensis (Valencia: 1992); and Corpus, 417-25. 
Other Beatus maps do not include the portraits. See Williams (1997, 7-32); and 
Baumgartner (2002, 527—549). 

51 Lobo and Williams (eds.) (2003-2005); and Corpus, 2:43-49. For the scriptorium picture 
see fol. 167v. 

52 See Mentre (1996). Williams provides a nuanced, somewhat skeptical, discussion of these 
and other features when discussing the influence of Islamic art (Corpus, 11143158). 

53 Corpus 2:21-33; and Williams and Shailor (eds.) (1991). 

54 Corpus, 1:77. In his review of Corpus, vol. 1, Klein challenges the transformative role 
assigned to Maius; see Burlington Magazine 138 (1996): 1303131. 
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first created for royal patrons is the Facundus Beatus (Madrid, Bibl. Nac., Vit. 
14-2; León, 1047; “Census,” 19).55 The most important representative of the 
related Branch 11b subgroup is the Beatus in Girona Cathedral (Mus. Cat., num. 
inv. 7[u]; Tabara, 975; “Census,” 1), which, as Williams comments, “has a Janus- 
like complexity."56 

A distinguishing feature of Branch 11 manuscripts is the expansion of space 
devoted to framed miniatures, many full-page. New images and texts are 
added, the most significant being Jerome's Commentary on Daniel.5” As a 
result, the full cycle of images comprises as many as 108 scenes: 68 illustrating 
the biblical storiae, seven tied explicitly to the commentary, 22 prefatory 
images, n illustrations of Daniel, and isolated images, making the Beatus tradi- 
tion “unrivaled for the wealth of its imagery" 5? Branch 11 manuscripts are also 
noted for vigorous images spread over two-page openings, as when the Woman 
clothed in the Sun (Rev. 12) is attacked by a mammoth seven-headed Dragon 
whose heads battle warrior angels while its elongated tail extends across two 
folios to sweep stars from heaven.9? The depiction of the Four Horsemen is 
similarly expanded in the Saint-Sever Apocalypse (Paris, BnF, lat. 8878; Saint- 
Sever-sur-LAdour, ca. 1160-70; “Census,” 25).6° A Romanesque manuscript pro- 
duced, unusually, north of the Pyrenees, it illustrates a Branch 1 text with 
Branch 11 images and includes a colorful portrait of John and his commenta- 
tors (fol. 13v) which traces the transmission of the text from John on Patmos to 
the Spain of Beatus by identifying eight exegetes from Jerome to Isidore of 
Seville.9! As I have noted elsewhere, the miniature "visually links the visionary 
to his translator, to his commentators, and through them to the viewer/reader 


55 Corpus, 3:34—40; and Miró and Suárez, (ed.) (2006). 

56 Corpus, 2:52. See also Beato de Liébana, Códice de Girona, 2 vols. (Barcelona: 2003, 2004). 

57 Williams thinks Jerome's commentary may have been added *by the middle of the ninth 
century" (Corpus, 1:26). 

58 Williams, "Purpose and Imagery,’ in Apocalypse, 226; see the tables in Corpus, 1:28-29 and 
1179-196. 

59 See, for example, Morgan 644, fols. 152v-153r; Girona, fols. 171v-172r; and Silos, fols. 
147V-48r. 

60 Corpus, 3:44—57; and Comentarios al Apocalipsis y al Libro de Daniel: edición facsímil del 
códice de la abadía de Saint-Sever conservado en la Biblioteca Nacional de Paris bajo la sig- 
natura Ms. lat. 8878 (Madrid: 1984), with commentary volume edited by Xavier Barral i 
Altet. The manuscript is available on the Mandragore website. An important study is 
Werckmeister (1973, 565-626). See also the essays in Saint-Sever: Millénaire de l'abbaye, 
(ed.) Jean Cabanot (Mont-de-Marsan: 1986). 

61  Theminiature pictures the exegetes cited by Beatus. See Campos, 119-162. 
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of this manuscript.’6? The continuity of the iconography of Branch 11a manu- 
scripts is evident in the Silos Apocalypse (London, BL, Add. 11695; Santo 
Domingo de Silos, text 1091, illustrations 1109; “Census,” 15), which Meyer 
Schapiro argued represented a revival of the Mozarabic style in contrast to 
Santo Domingo’s proto-Romanesque sculptures.63 Important later expressions 
of Branch 11b manuscripts are the Rylands Beatus (Manchester, John Rylands 
Univ. Lib., lat. 8; Burgos, ca. 1175; “Census,” 22) and the Las Huelgas Beatus (New 
York, PML, M.429; Burgos/Toledo, 1220; “Census,” 23).6* 

In addition to focusing on origins, tracing stylistic developments, and estab- 
lishing stemmata for the Beatus Apocalypses, scholars have addressed two 
issues: the extent to which the manuscripts reflect anti-Islamic polemic and 
millenarian fears. A half century ago, Schapiro suggested that the inclusion of 
Daniel’s prophecies of the restoration of God’s people provided the Beatus 
Apocalypses with a “political-religious sense” that is “more plausible” than the 
idea “that they are the products of millenary fears.”®> Yet, although Moslems 
invaded Spain in 711, more than a half century before Beatus wrote his com- 
mentary, it does not mention Islam, nor does Anti-Islamic polemic become 
pronounced until the ninth century, when Muhammad was identified as a type 
of Antichrist.66 The Beatus illustrations hint at the militant Christianity associ- 
ated with the Reconquista in their depiction of the Cross of Oviedo (the so- 
called Cross of Victory). Orientalized depictions of the Whore of Babylon 
and the setting of Belshazzar's Feast within a structure recalling the great 
mosque at Cordoba also suggest anti-Islamic feeling, but such details can be 
easily exaggerated.®’ Scholars even disagree about the meaning of the fashion- 
able Islamic horseman shown attacking a serpent in the Girona Apocalypse 
(fol. 134v): Williams suggests the artist appropriated Islamic imagery to depict 
“an ideal portrait of a warrior of the Reconquest,” whereas Karl Werckmeister 
argues the rider signifies Islam.9? The issue of anti-Islamic influence remains 
an open question. 


62 Emmerson (2010, 148-176) (at 152). 

63 Schapiro, “From Mozarabic to Romanesque in Silos" (1939), rpt. Romanesque Art: Selected 
Papers (New York: 1977), 28-101. For a trenchant critique see Williams (2003, 442-468). For 
this manuscript see Vivancos and Franco (eds.) (2001, 2003); and Corpus 4:31-40. 

64 See Klein (2003); and Corpus, 5:19-23. For Las Huelgas see Klein et al. (ed.) (2004); and 
Corpus, 5:38-42. 

65 Schapiro (1979, 319-328) (at 328). 

66 | See Wolf (1999, 3-19); and Poole (2009, 47-66). 

67 Williams provides a balanced summary of the evidence in Corpus, 1129-140. 

68 See Williams, Corpus, 2:61; and Werckmeister (1997, 101-106). 
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The possible influence of millenarian fears is similarly uncertain. Beatus 
both expects the Sixth Age of the World to end in a few years, around the Year 
800, and warns against setting dates.9? Discussion of this issue must therefore 
consider the “terrors of the Year 800” as well as those linked to the Year 1000.70 
Williams suggests the original commentary was intended “to help prepare 
the Christian community for the anticipated end of the world,"! which no 
doubt is the case, since such anticipation need not be tied to a specific date or 
heightened fears. Regarding the Year 1000, the Spanish calendar expected itin 
962, less than two decades after the Branch 11 revisions and the Morgan 644 
colophon (fol. 293r) where Maius states his pictures are intended to inspire 
fear of Doomsday.” Klein rightly notes that the colophon “may be considered 
an expression of anxious eschatological feelings, more precisely of the fear 
that the end of times might be imminent,’ but his conclusion “that the tenth- 
century revision of the Beatus tradition may have been conceived as an ortho- 
dox reaction to sporadic eschatological, i.e., millenarianist expectations" 
conjures an unfortunate terminological confusion.” Eschatological expecta- 
tions are orthodox in Christianity — being rooted in the Creed — whereas mil- 
lenarianism is heterodox and does not influence Beatus illustrations. They, like 
images in other illustrated Apocalypses, are both orthodox and eschatological, 
since even when accompanied by spiritualized exegesis offering timeless 
ecclesiological interpretations, images illustrating Revelation are inherently 
eschatological. 

Beatus scholarship often describes the illustrations as literal, based on the 
biblical storia and not the explanatio, but this “literalness” should be interro- 
gated because some "biblical" illustrations are clearly dependent upon the 
Beatus commentary. In illustrating Revelation n, for example, Morgan M.644 


69 For the relevant passages, see McGinn, Visions of the End, 77-79. In both his dis- 
cussion of the Ages of the World and his warnings, Beatus is thoroughly orthodox. 
Augustine, who outlines the Ages of the World, argued in the City of God (18.53) 
that "It is in vain, therefore, that we try to reckon and put a limit to the number of 
years that remain for this world," advising all who do so to “Relax your fingers, 


» 


and give them a rest" (trans. Henry Bettenson [Baltimore: 1972], 838). On the 
apocalyptic significance of the Ages of the World, see Emmerson, Antichrist, 
16-18. 

70  SeeGil, 217-247. On early medieval dating systems, see Landes, 137—211. 

71 Williams, “Purpose and Imagery,” in Apocalypse, 225. Williams states that “Beatus rejected 
the more strictly millennial aspect of eschatology” (Corpus, 1217). 

72 See Williams, Corpus, 115 and fig. 47; and Spanish Apocalypse, 223. 

73 Klein, “Eschatological Expectations and the Revised Beatus,” in Church, State, Vellum, and 
Stone: (ed.) Martin and Harris, 147-171, esp. 155 and 159. 
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depicts the Beast from the Abyss as an orientalized human Antichrist who kills 
the Two Witnesses, identified as Enoch and Elijah.”4 Inscribed below a scene in 
which Antichrist’s minion attack Jerusalem — an event not based on the 
Apocalypse - a caption reads: “Antichristus eliam et enoc occidet.” As the incipit 
for Book 1 of the commentary emphasizes (fol. 22r), Antichrist is one of its 
three major concerns.’? Wherever the name “Antichrist” — which is not in 
Revelation - is inscribed on an image, therefore, and certainly whenever he is 
represented as a human tyrant rather than by a literal beast, the influence of 
the commentary is present.’® This is seen in the depiction of the release of Gog 
and Magog (Rev. 20:7-8) in the Valladolid Beatus (Bibl. de la Univ., 433; proba- 
bly Valcavado, 970; “Census,” 32), where the Seven-headed beast worshipped in 
the top register and the human Antichrist leading the attack on Jerusalem in 
the second register are both inscribed "Antichristus" (fol. 177v). The caption for 
this illustration in the Williams Corpus ("Satan's Last Attack; Gog and Magog") 
alludes to the biblical text, thereby disguising the influence of the commen- 
tary."7 The Beatus commentary's obsession with Antichrist also motivates the 
two tables most Beatus manuscripts devote to deciphering his names, for 
although the number of the Beast (666) is given in Revelation 13:18, the verse is 
not included in the storia. Antichrist's names are not biblical but based on an 
extensive exegetical tradition.7? 

Even images illustrating the commentary may affect the reception of the 
storia and the meaning of its miniatures. For example, although the maps are 
based on the prologue to Book 11 of the commentary, they help credential John 
as Christ’s apostle and thereby shape the reception of the visionary illustra- 
tions, just as the Ark of Moses at the end of Book 11 which follows the illustra- 
tions of the Seven Churches comments on the Church as a unified and safe 


74 Wright, Art and Antichrist, notes that Antichrist's headgear may “signal an Eastern poten- 
tate” (42). 

75 “Here begins the treatise on the Apocalypse according to the interpretations of many 
learned, illustrious, and most excellent men, of varied style but of one faith, where one 
may learn much of Christ and the Church and of the Antichrist and of his signs.” Trans. 
Spanish Apocalypse, 170. 

76 For the exegetical discovery of Antichrist in biblical types and symbols, see Emmerson, 
Antichrist, 35-49. 

77 See Corpus, 1, pl. 7. On the Valladolid Beatus, see Corpus, 2:38-42. 

78 Emmerson, Antichrist, 40-41. The fascination with Antichrist led to the insertion of an 
excursus, “De Antichristo, after the Antichrist tables. It may have been added during the 
Branch 11 revisions; see Klein, “Eschatological Expectations,” in Church, State, Vellum, and 
Stone, (ed.) Martin and Harris, 157-158. 
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haven. Attention to the interpretive function of images introducing or 
inserted throughout the biblical text will likely lead to a reevaluation of the 
“literal” images based on the storiae. Analysis of how the genealogical tables 
and other prefatory images may function as mini Gospel Books - absent from 
the corpus of Spanish manuscripts - could also be fruitful in considering the 
function of these Apocalypses.8° Commentary and other images should be 
studied alongside storia images to appreciate how Beatus Apocalypses are 
coherent books designed for specific communities, whether Benedictine fron- 
tier monasteries, later Cistercian houses, or secular readers.®! Future research 
should focus in greater depth on individual manuscripts as whole books as 
well as investigating the significance of specific images, research made 
immensely easier not only by the Williams Corpus, but also by the boom in 
published facsimiles.82 


2.4 Anglo-French Apocalypses 


Although no earlier English Apocalypse exists, numerous illustrated Apocaly- 
pses were produced in mid-thirteenth-century England. The 80 Anglo-French 
manuscripts catalogued in the “Census” (nos. 38-117) comprise the largest 
group, the origins and complexity of which scholarship has sought to explain 
by positing an “English Gothic Archetype” and devising fine-tuned stemmata. 
In addition to new facsimiles, particularly helpful in stimulating research are 
the catalogs of English Gothic manuscripts, edited by Nigel Morgan and Lucy 
Freeman Sandler.®? Neither concentrates on Apocalypses nor is comprehen- 
sive, but both provide detailed descriptions of the most important manu- 
scripts, tables of Apocalypse scenes, and many photographs. Important 
interpretive studies have also appeared over the past thirty years, notably 


79 The Ark is based on a fourth-century treatise interpreting it as a type of the Church; see 
Williams, Spanish Apocalypse, 179. 

80 Williams suggests "the Beatus tradition was in some sense a surrogate" for the missing 
Gospel Book (Corpus, 1141), a view extended in his discussion of the prefatory scenes 
depicting the Life of Christ in the Girona Beatus (Corpus, 2:52—57). 

81 An exemplary article on the function of a late Beatus is Raizman, 235-273. 

82 In addition to facsimiles already cited, see Vivancos et al., (ed.) (Barcelona: 1998); Klein, 
(ed.) (1997, 2002); and Beatus de Liébana: Códice del Monasterio di San Pedro de Cardefía, 2 
vols. (Barcelona: 2001). 

83 Morgan (1988), covers the formative stage; cited as Morgan, Early Gothic, and by catalogue 
number. Later English Apocalypses are catalogued by Sandler (1986); cited as Sandler, 
Gothic, and by catalogue number. 
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Suzanne Lewis’ groundbreaking and theoretically informed Reading Images, 
a model of the type of interpretive scholarship focusing on meaning and recep- 
tion that other Apocalypse traditions deserve.®* 

Like Beatus Apocalypses, Anglo-French Apocalypses are closely associated 
with exegetical texts.85 The most important commentary, found in 48 manu- 
scripts, is the Expositio super septem visiones libri Apocalypsis attributed to an 
obscure late eleventh-century monk, Berengaudus.® It is a massive moralized 
exposition from which passages were culled to create at least six different com- 
pilations to accompany the illustrations.5” The selections, at first almost always 
in Latin, but also in Anglo-Norman and later in French - along with details of 
iconography and choice of scenes depicted - are criteria for assigning manu- 
scripts into four related groups.$8 Another anonymous Anglo-Norman com- 
mentary is best known from the Paris Apocalypse (BnF, fr 403; 
ca. 1250-55; “Census,” 107).89 Usually including a prologue attributed to Gilbert 
de la Porrée that begins “Seint Pol li apostle,’ the commentary reflects mendi- 
cant influence.9? It is inscribed in 25, mainly later, Apocalypses.?! Earlier schol- 
arship considered the Paris Apocalypse the English Gothic prototype, a premise 


84 Lewis (1995). 

85 See Lewis, in Apocalypse, 259-275, which informs the following discussion. 

86 See Lobrichon, Bible au Moyen Age, 133-135; and Lobrichon, in Apocalypse nel Medioevo, 
403-426, esp. 410. Berengaudus is edited in PL 17:843-1058. Many early manuscripts sur- 
vive from English monastic libraries, including an early illustrated copy (ca. 1100), suggest- 
ing that Berengaudus may have been English. See Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of 
Things to Come, 65-66. Most scholars do not agree with Derk Visser, who identifies him as 
the ninth-century Berengaudus of Ferriéres; see Visser (1996). 

87  Inllluminating the End of Time, Nigel Morgan sees the Berengaudus commentary as “no longer 
in effect his commentary, but a selective ‘scissors and paste’ interpretation of his ideas” (19). 

88 Morgan, Illuminating the End of Time, 12-13. Morgan names the groups after key manu- 
scripts, which can be confusing. I will cite the four groups as “A-D.” 

89  Itincludes 9o miniatures, 76 placed above the Anglo-Norman commentary and biblical 
text, and 14 depicting the Life of John. See Delisle and Meyer, eds., (1901); Morgan, Early 
Gothic, 103; and Otaka and Fukui (ed.) (1981). 

go Fox (1912, 445-468). Breder (1960), shows that it is based on the lost Latin model of Bible 
moralisée Apocalypse glosses. Lowden, “The Apocalypse in the Early Thirteenth-Century 
Bibles Moralisées.” in Prophecy, Apocalypse and the Day of Doom, (ed.) Morgan, (2004), 
195-219, argues that the model was composed ca. 1220-25 (213). Lobrichon (1984, 95-114), 
questions the attribution of the prologue to Gilbert (at 113). 

91 The earliest English manuscripts in this non-Berengaudus group are labeled the “Corpus- 
Lambeth stem” after two Apocalypses produced ca. 1270-90: Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, Ms 394 (“Census,” 43); and Lambeth Palace Library, Ms 75 (“Census,” 77; Morgan, 
Early Gothic, 173b). See Laing (1977, 17-18). 
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now rejected, for although it is probably the earliest extant English Apocalypse, 
Lewis shows that “The demonstrable existence of earlier but distinctively dif- 
ferent models for its layout, text, and picture cycle reveals that Fr. 403 is an 
anomalous redaction, probably designed expressly to meet the demands of a 
singular book owner.”9? 

In iconography and style - but not text or design - the Paris Apocalypse is 
related to a group of Apocalypses (A) that Leopold Delisle and Paul Meyer as 
well as M.R. James labeled the “First Family.””® The manuscripts of Group A 
epitomize the range of English Apocalypses in the variety of their commentar- 
ies, languages, styles, and page designs, and in illustrating the Life of John.?* 
The group also inserts into the illustrations of Revelation u a vita Antichristi that 
draws on Pauline exegesis (2 Thess. 2) and is likely dependent on Adso.?5 The 
group isrepresented by the Morgan Apocalypse (New York, PML, M.524; ca.1255; 
“Census,” 90)?6 and Bodleian Apocalypse (Oxford, Bodleian Lib., Auct.D.4.17; 
ca. 1260; "Census, 95)?" both picture books with framed tinted-outline 
drawings in double registers. Lewis believes that the Morgan Apocalypse was 


92 Lewis (1990, 31-43) (at 31). She thinks the illustrations “were laid out and drawn expressly 
for the French glossed prose version" (35). 

93 Delisle and Meyer discerned two "families," categorized in L'Apocalypse en francais au 
Xie siècle and expanded by James (1931). See Henderson's influential critique stressing 
the complexity of manuscript relations in the second two parts of "Studies in English 
Manuscript Illumination 11 and 111,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 30 
(1967): 104-137, and 31 (1968): 103-147. Morgan labels Group A as “Morgan-Bodleian- 
Paris.” 

94 For the Life of John illustrations, see Morgan (1990), appendix 11. Other than Fr. 403, 
Apocalypses with the French commentary do not include the Life of John cycle. For their 
treatment of John, see Lewis, "Exegesis,' in Apocalypse, 269-272. 

95 Emmerson, Antichrist, 124-126. The vita Antichristi is based on an illustrated intermediary 
perhaps resembling the Antichrist cycle in the Hortus deliciarum (fols. 241r-242v); see 
Cames (1971, 111-115); and Green, et al., eds., (1979, 211—212). The Antichrist cycle appears 
again in a late German Apocalypse (BL, Add. 19896; ca. 1463-70; “Census,” 127); see Carey, 
Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 125. On the Pauline version of Antichrist, see 
Hughes (2005). 

96 See Morgan, Early Gothic, 122. For the 83 Morgan Apocalypse images, see the Pierpont 
Morgan Library's CORSAIR website, «http://corsair.themorgan.org/». The archetype of 
the English Apocalypses may have been a picture book (ca. 1240-45) similar to Morgan 
M.524. 

97 See Morgan, Early Gothic, 131; Coxe, (ed.), (1876); and the Bodleian Library Luna website. 
It includes 79 biblical and 13 Life of John illustrations. For a later Flemish picture book 
(Manchester, John Rylands Univ. Lib., Latin 19; mid-14th c.; “Census,” 81), see Carey, 
Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 88-89. 
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designed not for monastic but “cultivated rather than professional readers....’98 
As in its depiction of the Third and Fourth Horsemen, the miniatures include 
many Latin captions drawn from Revelation and Berengaudus. John - absent 
from these scenes in Valenciennes or Haimo - is invited by two of the Four 
Living Creatures to come and see what happens when the Lamb opens each of 
the book’s seals. We therefore see through the eyes of John, who becomes the 
prophetic mediator between viewer and apocalyptic vision.?? Holding a flam- 
ing bowl, the Fourth Horseman emerges from a gaping hell’s mouth, a visual 
comment on his origins (Rev. 6:8).100 The eagle's "veni et vidi" is written on a 
placard held in the bird's talons and supported by John to suggest his aural 
reception of the command. He points to the placard, directing attention to 
what follows the biblical invitation: “id est, spiritualiter intellige." Quoting the 
Berengaudus commentary, it charges the viewer not only to see but also inter- 
pret this visionary experience spiritually. 

The second early group of Anglo-French Apocalypses (B) is associated with 
the Metz Apocalypse (Metz, Bibl. mun., Salis 38; ca. 1255; “Census,” 82) destroyed 
during World War 11.1?! Like most early Anglo-French Apocalypses, it placed 
page-wide rectangular miniatures above selections from Revelation and 
Berengaudus.!0 The group's most important extant representative is the 
Lambeth Apocalypse (London, Lambeth Palace Lib., 209; 1260-67; “Census,” 
78), which includes 78 Apocalypse illustrations.!°? Its likely patron, Eleanor de 
Quincy, Countess of Winchester, is shown kneeling before the Virgin and Child 
(fol. 48r). Lambeth is noted for including devotional pictures of the Miracles of 


98 Lewis, Reading Images, 241. 

99 On the multiplicity of roles played by John in Apocalypse manuscripts, see Emmerson, 
"Visualizing the Visionary," in Looking Beyond, (ed.) Hourihane, 148176. 

100 Onthehorsemen, see Lewis, Reading Images, 78-85. 

101 Morgan, Early Gothic, 108. For photographs of Metz, see Nigel J. Morgan, The Lambeth 
Apocalypse, Manuscript 209 in Lambeth Palace Library: A Critical Study (London: 1990), 
279ff. Group B is Morgan's "Metz-Lambeth group." 

102 Other early Group B Apocalypses are Tanner (ca. 1255; “Census,” 100; Morgan, Early Gothic, 
107) and Cambrai (ca. 1260; “Census,” 41; Morgan, Early Gothic, 102). Group B Apocalypses 
continued to be produced into the fourteenth century. Related to Tanner are the English 
Canonici Apocalypse ("Census 97; Sandler Gothic, 92) and Crowland Apocalypse 
(“Census,” 46; Sandler, Gothic, 93) discussed with photographs of all miniatures in Sandler 
(1974), figs. 138-293. See also The Cambridge Illuminations: Ten Centuries of Book Production 
in the Medieval West, (ed.) Binski and Panayotova (2005), 114-115. An expanded Group B 
prototype is likely the model of later Apocalypses made in France; see Morgan (2000, 
137-156) (esp. 152). 

103 Morgan, Early Gothic, 126. For a facsimile see Morgan, (ed.), Lambeth Apocalypse, 2 vols. 
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the Virgin and saints as well as didactic allegories.!°* Like most other Group B 
manuscripts, it does not include the mini-life of Antichrist integrated into its 
regular cycle of miniatures, but fascination with the apocalyptic tyrant- 
deceiver led to the addition of five Antichrist bas-de-page scenes (fols. 11v-13r) 
that link the Locust Beasts (Rev. 9) to the Beast from the Abyss (Rev. 11), two 
traditional symbols of Antichrist.!°> Placed below the text and the miniature 
introducing the ministry of the Two Witnesses, the interpolated vita Antichristi 
concludes with the destruction of Antichrist, a scene perhaps borrowed from 
Morgan M.524 (fol. 7v). Produced in the same workshop as Lambeth is a fasci- 
nating manuscript meriting more interpretive scholarship, the Gulbenkian 
Apocalypse (Lisbon, Museu Gulbenkian, L.A. 139; ca. 1265-70; "Census," 62).106 
Its 152 miniatures virtually double the usual number, because it illustrates the 
Berengaudus passages as well as the biblical scenes.!?7 The related Abingdon 
Apocalypse (London, BL, Add. 42555; ca. 1270-75; “Census,” 71) also includes 
separate commentary illustrations.!08 In a detailed study, Suzanne Lewis shows 
how the commentary miniatures in these two Apocalypses transform the ram- 
pant anti-Judaism of Berengaudus "into pictorial images of dramatic action 
against the Jews."109 

A third major group (C), based on an expanded version of the Group B pro- 
totype, is associated with Westminster.!! Its earliest representative is the Getty 
Apocalypse (Los Angeles, Getty Mus., Ludwig 1111.83; ca. 1255-60; “Census,” 
80), which places 82 framed tinted outline drawings above Latin texts of 
Revelation and the Berengaudus commentary." It is noted for its lively 
pictures of John shown standing outside the miniatures peeking through a 


104 See Morgan, Lambeth Apocalypse, 49-71; Lewis, Reading Images, 273-296; and Kumler 
(2011, 76-90). 

105 See Morgan, Lambeth, 47-48. On the textual connection, see Poesch (1981, 15-33). 

106 Morgan et al. (ed.) (2002); see also Morgan, Early Gothic, 128. 

107 See Lewis, "The Commentary Illustrations,” in Apocalypsis Gulbenkian, 85-168. 

108 Its Latin biblical text is accompanied by an Anglo-Norman commentary. See Morgan, 
Early Gothic, 127; and Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 79-80. See also 
Lewis (1985, 107-119). 

109 Lewis (1986, 543-566) (at 564). On the anti-Judaism of Berengaudus, see Heil (2000, 
73-103), esp. 99. 

110 Firstidentified by Klein (1983, esp. 164-166). Group C is Morgan's "Westminster Group." 

111 Known also as the Dyson Perrins Apocalypse, it is available in facsimile, Illuminating the 
End of Time, (ed.) Morgan. See also Morgan, Early Gothic, 124. A sister manuscript is 
London, BL Add 35166 (London, ca. 1260; "Census," 67); see Morgan, Early Gothic, 125; and 
Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 78—79. 
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window at the visionary scene." Its many richly decorated initials are tied to 
the frames of miniatures and sometimes comment on their content.!? In 
Morgan’s estimation “The Getty Apocalypse stands out as one of the most origi- 
nal interpretations of the illustration of John’s visions of its time."!^ The Douce 
Apocalypse (Oxford, Bodleian Lib., Douce 180; ca. 1265-70; “Census,” 98), a stun- 
ning manuscript probably made for Edward I, is a later member of Group C.!!5 
It opens with the French prose commentary, unillustrated except for a histori- 
ated initial "S" (“Seint Pol la postle, fol. ır) depicting both Paul and John as well 
as Prince Edward and Eleanor of Castile. The mannered illustrations of the 
Latin biblical and Berengaudus selections then follow. Originally including 103 
scenes, all intended to be fully painted, Douce exemplifies the characteristic 
expansion of imagery in Group C manuscripts. It uniquely represents the Two 
Witnesses as Franciscans (pp. 35-38), and, as Klein shows, reflects chivalric 
and courtly motifs associated with contemporary literary romances and cru- 
sader ideologies.!!6 

The fourth group (D) of manuscripts has received less scholarly attention, 
probably because, as Morgan notes, they "represent the simplest form of the 
illustrated Apocalypse!" The group comprises two picture books, perhaps 
made for nunneries, which inscribe brief Anglo-Norman captions below full- 
page miniatures. London, Lambeth Palace, Ms 434 (ca. 1250—60; "Census," 79; 
Morgan, Early Gothic, 97) includes go Apocalypse scenes and 4 illustrations of 
the Life of John. Eton College Library, MS 177 (ca. 1260-70; “Census,” 58) exem- 
plifies the benefits of considering the reception of whole books by particular 
interpretive communities, since it introduces the Apocalypse and Life of John 
miniatures with Old Testament scenes and typological figurae bibliorum 
painted in roundels."8 The manuscript's two parts tend to be studied sepa- 
rately, but they share production features and, as Morgan notes, “must have 
originated in the same place at the same time."!!9 


112 Peter K. Klein describes John's gaze through the window as “voyeuristic.” See Klein (1998, 
262-269). For a critique, see Emmerson, “Visualizing the Visionary,” in Looking Beyond, 
(ed.) Hourihane, 156. 

113 Lewis (1992, 53-76); and Klein (2000, 105-123). 

114 Morgan, Illuminating the End of Time, 21. 

115 The foundational study is Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie. See also Morgan, 
Early Gothic, 153; and Morgan (2006). Closely related is Paris, BnF, Lat. 10474 (ca. 1265—70; 
“Census,” 14; Early Gothic, 154); see Henderson (1970, 22-31). 

116 Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie, 179-184. 

117 Morgan, Douce Apocalypse, 13. This is Morgan’s “Eton-Lambeth Group.” 

118 Lewis, Reading Images, 309-336. See also Henry (1990). 

119 Morgan, Early Gothic, 137. 
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Receiving much more scholarly attention because as an early manuscript it 
has been identified as archetypal, but also because of its deluxe and idiosyn- 
cratic nature, is the Trinity Apocalypse (Cambridge, Trinity Col. Lib., R.16.2; 
1255-60; “Census,” 50).!2° Like some other Apocalypes in the Anglo-French tra- 
dition, it may have been made for a woman, since women play prominent roles 
in its miniatures. The first example of an Anglo-Norman Berengaudus with lon- 
ger than usual selections, its mise-en-page differs significantly from other early 
Anglo-French Apocalypses and may reflect the influence of late Beatus manu- 
scripts.!2! Trinity inserts painted images at various points within the biblical 
and commentary texts, rather than as rectangular miniatures at the top of each 
folio. Noted for its precise, even literal, representation of the biblical text, Trinity 
does not depict Antichrist, even when illustrating Revelation n. It does, how- 
ever, include a lively and comprehensive Life of John sequence, painting 30 
scenes in triple registers (fols. ır-2r, 28r-31v) that frame the apocalyptic vision.!?? 

Scholarship on the early Anglo-French Apocalypses has focused on their 
sources, stylistic relations, and iconography in order to establish stemmata.!?3 
Two related issues have also received much attention: their provenance 
and the impetus for their abrupt appearance. Early scholarship associated 
them with scriptoria at Canterbury and Saint Albans, and particularly with 
Matthew Paris, attributions rejected since Henderson's critique.!?* As Morgan 
asserts, Matthew Paris "had absolutely nothing to do with the production 
of Apocalypses.”!?° Although the Paris Apocalypse has been associated with 


120 Henderson, “Studies 11,” JWc1 30 (1967): 17-137, concludes that "Trinity has no close asso- 
ciates" and that it and Morgan “are two parent stems, which in the next generation of 
Apocalypse manuscripts grow together" (135). Klein, however, sees Trinity as *merging 
models of the Metz and Westminster groups” (“Apocalypse,” 190). See also Morgan, Early 
Gothic, 110; and Cambridge Illuminations, 12-u3. The Trinity Apocalypse, (ed.) David 
McKitterick (Toronto: 2005), includes a CD-ROM edition and translation of its Anglo- 
Norman Berengaudus; see also Nigel Morgan, “Iconography,” 45-75, with numerous com- 
paranda. Trinity is available in several facsimiles, including the widely accessible The 
Trinity College Apocalypse, 2 vols., (ed.) Brieger (London:1967); and the recent McKitterick, 
(ed.) (2003). 

121 Its New Jerusalem miniature, for example, recalls the Las Huelgas Beatus. See Williams, 
Corpus, 1100; and Morgan's discussions in Trinity Apocalypse, "Illustrated Apocalypses of 
Mid-thirteenth-century England: Historical Context, Patronage and Readership," 3-22 
(at 4-5), and "Style, Dating and Place of Production," 23-31 (at 28-29). 

122 Emmerson (2008, 33-56). 

123 An influential discussion is Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie, 158-170 (stem- 
mata, 168—169). For a handy summary, see Morgan, Lambeth, 39-46. 

124 Henderson, “Studies 11,’ Jwc1 30 (1967): 11-112. 

125 Morgan, “Style, Dating,” in Trinity Apocalypse, 30. 
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Salisbury, most scholarship now favors a London, perhaps Westminster, origin 
for the earliest manuscripts. The artist of Morgan M.524 and probably of Getty, 
for example, has been identified as the artist of the Cambridge Life of Edward 
the Confessor.!26 

Regarding the stimulus for interest in Apocalypses, scholars habitually point 
to mid-thirteenth-century apocalyptic fears fueled by the so-called “prophe- 
cies" of Joachim of Fiore.?? This scholarly topos repeated from study to study is 
cited to explain both the sudden appearance of these Apocalypses and their 
"falling-off in popularity" ostensibly “because the mid-century interest in 
prophecies of the end of the world had waned, Joachim of Fiore's prediction of 
the end in the year 1260 not having materialized in any cataclysmic event."28 
Aside from the fact that Joachim expected a new era to begin in 1260 — not 
the end of the world??? — this conclusion does not explain the number of 
extant fourteenth-century Apocalypses, which outnumber those from the 
mid-thirteenth century. In addition to historical issues raised by such argu- 
ments, a serious problem faced by the Joachimist explanation is the choice 
of Berengaudus to accompany the miniatures. One of forty extant Latin 
Apocalypses commentaries written before the thirteenth century, its exegesis 
is ecclesiological and tropological, hardly conducive to excite apocalyptic 
fears. Like Beatus, Berengaudus is concerned with Antichrist, but he is the tra- 
ditional human Antichrist of Adso's Libellus, fundamentally different from 
Joachim's novel notion of double "antichrists."3? The repeated depiction of 
Enoch and Elijah in these Apocalypses is further evidence that they were not 
inspired by Joachim or his so-called disciples, since he basically rejects the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the Two Witnesses.?! The lack of iconographic 
details evoking Joachimist influence casts further doubt on this scholarly 


126 See Morgan, Illuminating the End of Time, 20; and Early Gothic, 123. 

127 See Daniel, in Apocalypse, 72-88; Reeves (1969); and McGinn, (1985). 

128 Morgan, Illuminating the End of Time, 13. See also Morgan's studies of Lambeth, 31-35; 
Trinity, 9-12; and Douce, 16-18; Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie, 171-176; and 
Wright, Art and Antichrist, 138-139. 

129 That Joachim predicted the end of the world in 1260 is, unfortunately, repeated by art 
historians, most recently in Scot McKendrick, John Lowden, and Kathleen Doyle, eds., 
Royal Manuscripts: The Genius of Illumination (London: 20n), 277. This recurring error 
suggests that scholars are reading each other rather than Joachim, who expected the 
inauguration of a new age in 1260, not Doomsday. For an overview of how Joachim and his 
followers redefined the millennial age, see Lerner, in Apocalypse, 51-71. 

130 Lerner (1985, 553-570). 

131 See Wannenmacher, 445-471, esp. 452-454. 
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commonplace.?? Throughout the Middle Ages, Christians awaited Doomsday, 
and although there were times of intense eschatological expectation, illustrated 
Apocalypses must not be reduced to “reflections” of such fears. They represent 
orthodox interest in this visually rich book, which was likely nurtured by its 
romance-like features. As Henderson notes, it was “the one biblical text which 
fell into line with the upper-class literary entertainment of the day"!33 As 
Morgan affirms, “the Apocalypse is essentially a luxury book whose principal 
interest assuredly lies, now as then, in its fascinating and entertaining 
pictures.”134 

Scholarship on later Anglo-French Apocalypses has traced the influence of 
earlier groups, not only on manuscripts but also on Apocalypse cycles in other 
media.!35° The mid-fourteenth-century cycle of 102 Apocalypse scenes sculpted 
as bosses in the cloister of Norwich Cathedral is based on a French prose com- 
mentary manuscript, for example, as is likely the case for the 81 Apocalypse 
scenes in the east window of York Minster (1408).!8° Beginning in the late thir- 
teenth and in the fourteenth century, the increasingly popular French prose 
commentary is included in the majority of Apocalypses, some reflecting the 
iconographic influence of Trinity.!?” Magnificent manuscripts in this group, 
such as the English Queen Mary Apocalypse (London, BL, Royal 19.B.xv; 
London, 1310-25; “Census,” 75) and the French Yates Thompson Apocalypse 
(London, BL, Yates Thompson 10; ca. 1380; “Census,” 76), are well known.!38 
Other more modest manuscripts, however, have been neglected, even though 
their extensive cycles — such as the 157 illustrations in the Spencer Apocalypse 


132 After a thorough review, Freyhan (1955, 211-244), finds only negative evidence of an “anti- 
Joachist tendency,” concluding that the Apocalypse cycle “seems to have been conceived 
in reaction to the Joachimite scandal" (223). 

133 Henderson, “Studies 11," JWcr 30 (1967): 116. See also Szittya, in Apocalypse, 374-397, esp. 
381—383, 385-390. 

134 Morgan, Lambeth, 37. 

135 See Gay (1999). 

136 Rose (1999); and Emmerson (2004, 39-75). 

137 Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie, 169-170. See Morgan (2007, 91-110, esp. 92-94 
and 104). The essay focuses on New College, Oxford, MS 5 (ca. 1280-1300; “Census,” 102; 
Sandler, Gothic, 7). 

138 For the Queen Mary Apocalypse, see Sandler, Gothic, 61; Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape 
of Things to Come, 85; McKendrick, Lowden, and Doyle, eds., Royal Manuscripts, 276-277; 
and Dennison (1994, 35-54). The Yates Thompson Apocalypse is available in facsimile: 
Apocalypsis Yates Thompson, (ed.) Morgan, Kidd, and Burrows (2008). 
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(New York Public Library, Spencer 57; ca. 1325-30; “Census,” 91) — are often 
noteworthy and merit detailed research.!3° 

Scholarship has also traced the continuing influence of manuscripts asso- 
ciated with earlier Berengaudus groups. For example, the Cloisters 
Apocalypse in New York (Metropolitan Mus., Cloisters 68.174; Normandy, ca. 
1320; “Census,” 86), with Latin biblical text but no commentary, derives from 
the expanded Group B prototype.^? Although well known, Cloisters has 
received little attention as a whole book, in which eight miniatures in double 
registers picturing the infancy of Christ (fols. 1r-2v) introduce the 67 extant 
illustrations of Revelation. How does replacing the Life of John with the 
early life of Christ affect the reception of the Apocalypse? Do these scenes, 
including the Massacre of the Innocents, really “soften the Apocalypse min- 
iatures..."?14! Scholars have also sought to identify a manuscript model for 
the impressive Angers Tapestries created for Louis I of Anjou in 1377—79.1?? It 
has been associated with the dismembered Burckhardt-Wildt Apocalypse 
(ca. 1290-95; Lorraine; "Census," 38), which reflects the expanded Group B 
prototype.^? Its Apocalypse miniatures were introduced by devotional 
scenes based on exegesis of the Song of Songs, which recalls Anne Matter's 
recognition that early exegesis linked both as ecclesiological allegories.!^* 
Alater Group C manuscript made for Westminster Abbey, Cambridge, Trinity 
College, B.10.2 (ca. 1380-90; “Census,” 48; Sandler, Gothic, 153), has been 
shown to be the model for the cycle painted on the walls of the abbey's chap- 
ter house.!#5 


139 See Lucy Freeman Sandler's entry in The Splendor of the Word: Medieval and Renaissance 
Illuminated Manuscripts at The New York Public Library, (ed.) Alexander, and Sandler 
(2005), 85-89; and Lewis (1990, 224-260, esp. 254-257). 

140 Klein, Endzeiterwartung und Ritterideologie, 162-163 (stemma, 169). See The Cloisters 
Apocalypse: An Early Fourteenth-century Manuscript in Facsimile, 2 vols. (ed.) 
Deuchler, Hoffeld, and Nickel (1971). A related early fourteenth-century northern 
French Apocalypse (BL, Add. 17333; “Census,” 63) includes both a Latin text of 
Revelation and a French translation; see Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to 
Come, 87. 

1431 Deuchler and Hoffeld, Cloisters Apocalypse, 13. 

142 Henderson (1985, 209-219); and Manion, 220-238. 

143 De Winter (1983, 396-417); Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 80-83; and 
Morgan, "Some French Interpretations,” 145-147, 153-156. 

144 Matter, "Apocalypse in Early Medieval Exegesis,’ in Apocalypse, 46-47. For the prefatory 
scenes, see Camille (1987, 137-160); and Lewis, Reading Images, 296—309. 

145 Noppen (1932, 146-159). 
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Much work remains to be done on later Apocalypses. Scholarship will be 
stimulated by the recent facsimile of the Corpus Apocalypse (Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi Coll., MS 20; 1335-39; “Census,” 42) made for Henry Lord 
Cobham.!# It includes the English Coronation Order along with the French 
prose commentary and the biblical text in Latin and in French verse.!^? Its 106 
Apocalypse miniatures are accompanied by 14 illustrating a French Descente 
de saint Paul en enfer (fols. 61r-66r). Though stylistically different, the Toulouse 
Apocalypse (Bibl. Mun., 815; ca. 1325-35; “Census,” 116) also includes the French 
metrical text and an Anglo-Norman Visio Pauli (fols. 58r-61v).^? Including 
Visio Pauli images is clearly purposeful, tracing an analogous eschatological 
vision experienced by Paul, another visionary model for medieval Christians.!4? 
The ways in which each vision shapes the reception of the other, however, 
deserve analysis. Similarly likely to yield interpretive insights would be new 
research on other manuscripts that package devotional and didactic texts with 
the Apocalypse, already seen in Lambeth but particularly characteristic of 
fourteenth-century Apocalypses. For example, two manuscripts from the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, the Welles Apocalypse (British Library, Royal 
15.D.ii; “Census,” 74) and an Apocalypse in Brussels (Bibliothéque Royale 11.282; 
"Census, 40) include the Lumere as lais.5° Are these texts linked by the 
Lumere's interest in the Last Judgment, or for other thematic and narrative rea- 
sons? The Dublin Apocalypse (Trinity College Dublin, Ms 64; ca. 1310-20; 
“Census,” 56; Sandler, Gothic, 46) follows the Apocalypse with the Meditations 
of St. Bernard, and the Selden Apocalypse (Bodleian Lib., Selden Supra 38; 
ca. 1315-25; “Census,” 99; Sandler, Gothic, 54) introduces its 61 Apocalypse illus- 
trations with 60 illustrating a French verse Evangile de l'enfance. How did the 
juxtaposition of these texts and images affect the reception of the Apocalypse? 

Afascinating example ofthe aggregation of diverse texts with the Apocalypse 
is the fourteenth-century French manuscript now split between the Bodleian 
(Douce 308) and British Libraries (Harley 4972; ca. 1300-1315; “Census,” 72), 
which is now bound with Jacques de Longuyon's Voeux du paon, Richard 
de Fournival's Bestiaire damours, Jacques Bretel's Tournoi de Chauvenci, an 


146 The Corpus Apocalypse, 2 vols., (ed.) Klein (2012); Sandler, Gothic, 103; and Cambridge 
Illuminations, 136138. 

147 For the French metrical translation, see Pitts (1983, 31-59); and Justice (1993). 

148 See Morgan, 256-259. 

149 See Emmerson, “Visualizing the Visionary,’ in Looking Beyond, (ed.) Hourihane, 173-174. 

150 For the Welles Apocalypse, see Sandler, Gothic, 34; McKendrick, Lowden, and Doyle, eds., 
Royal Manuscripts, 278-279; and Kumler, Translating Truth, 96-100. For the Brussels 
Apocalypse, see Sandler, Gothic, 55. For Peter of Peckham see Carlin (2004); and Hesketh, 
(ed.), (1996-2000). 
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extensive chansonnier, Huon de Méry’s Tornoeiment Antecrist, and a Prophetie 
de la Sibylle Tiburtine along with the Apocalypse with French prose commen- 
tary.!5! This collection of texts and images suggests that the romance and escha- 
tological elements of the Apocalypse evident in the Douce Apocalypse were 
fused in the late medieval imagination, just as Huon de Méry transformed the 
extensive Antichrist tradition into a courtly romance in the Tornoeiment 
Antécrist.52 Harley 4972 is just one of fifteen fourteenth-century French 
Apocalypses produced in Lorraine, Normandy, and Savoy.!53 The fact that so 
many later Apocalypses have been neglected by scholarship more than a 
century after Delisle and Meyer published the French prose commentary epito- 
mizes the adverse effect of fixating on origins or deluxe manuscripts. Thankfully, 
further research on these later French manuscripts will be advanced by Alison 
Stones' long-awaited catalogue of French manuscripts, which will include an 
Apocalypse table similar to those in the Morgan and Sandler catalogues.!°* 


2.5 Other Gothic Apocalypses 


This final section considers four unrelated groups of manuscripts gathered 
here for convenience and briefly examined for their importance and exem- 
plary nature. The first group comprises German Apocalyses illustrating the 
Expositio in Apocalypsim of Alexander Minorita of Bremen, written from 1235 
to 1249. The dating is significant, because Alexander interpreted the Apocalypse 
as a linearrevelation of history from the Early Church to the mendicants, which 
would make it a prophecy largely fulfilled by the early thirteenth century.!55 
Thus in his historicized interpretive scheme the Two Witnesses (Rev. 11) do not 
represent Enoch and Elijah opposing Antichrist in the Last Days but instead 
symbolize the sixth-century Pope Silverius and Patriarch Menas persecuted by 
the Byzantine general Belisarius. Similarly, Michael's battle with the Dragon 


151 For the Apocalypse in the context of Lorraine manuscripts and for an excellent study of 
early fourteenth-century French apocalypses, see Griffith, (2014). 

152 See Emmerson, Antichrist, 187-193. 

153 Morgan, “Some French Interpretations,” in England and Europe, (ed.) Mitchell, 137-156. 
Suzanne Lewis discusses some of these in “Apocalapses’ in Text and Image: From 
Translation to Transformation in Fourteenth-century Vernacular Apocalypses,’ in Tributes 
to Nigel Morgan: Contexts of Medieval Art: Images, Objects and Ideas, (ed.) Luxford and 
Michael (2010), 141-150. 

154 Stones (forthcoming). 

155 Burr in Apocalypse (89-102, esp. 99-100). Edited Wachtel, Alexander Minorita Expositio in 
Apocalypsim, MGH Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters (Weimar: 1955). 
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(Rev. 12) represents the seventh-century Emperor Heraclius fighting the Persian 
conqueror Cosroes II; and the Two-Horned False Prophet Beast from the Earth 
(Rev. 13) is Muhammad. 

Alexander’s commentary is extant in five illustrated copies dating from the 
1270s to 13308.1°6 One of the oldest and best-known is Cambridge University 
Library, Mm V.31 (Cologne, ca. 1270-75; “Census,” 18).!5” Unlike most illustrated 
Apocalypses, the text, inscribed over 205 folios, dominates its 71 images, which 
appear neither at regular intervals nor in particular formats or sizes and often 
spill into margins. They stress the commentary’s identification of apocalyptic 
figures with specific historical personages by depicting double-headed angels, 
visual signs “collapsing scriptural and historical figures into singular present 
personae.”§ The miniatures are often stuffed with labels, long captions, and 
inscribed banners, markers required to clarify iconography based not on a 
familiar moralized exegesis but on Alexander's inventive historical readings. 
This feature is exemplified by the depiction of the Second Horseman, whom 
Alexander - after discussing historians such as Orosius and Bede - identifies as 
Nero (fol. 25r). The meaning of the lengthy text is illustrated by a complex 
scene in which the horseman's identity is established visually by a one-word 
label ("Nero") inscribed to the left of the rider's sword. Those who suffered dur- 
ing Nero's persecution, explained by an inscription above their heads, fall 
before the galloping horse that tramples two martyrs. The image also depicts 
Peter and Paul, who are identified by their nimbuses and another label. 
Although the commentary mentions them only in passing, they are visually 
prominent and memorable, serving as witnesses whose words, written on a 
speech scroll, state that all are saved through faith in Christ. 

The second group of other Gothic Apocalypses comprises three innovative 
manuscripts that depart from earlier stylistic and iconographic traditions. The 
first two have been categorized by the “Census” with Anglo-French Apocalypses, 
but they differ, often significantly, in their iconography and designs. The 
Apocalypse of Isabella of France (Paris, BnF, fr. 13096; 1313; "Census," 111) 
includes neither the Berengaudus nor French prose commentary, but an 


156 “Census,” 118-122; and Schmolinsky (1991, esp. 15-21). For other German Apocalypses, see 
the illustrated manuscripts of Heinrich von Hesler’s German verse Die Apokalypse 
(“Census,” 124, 125, 131) and two mid-14th-c. Apocalypses, probably from Erfurt (“Census,” 
130, 145). 

157 Binski and Zutshi (20n, 384-386, no. 407); Schiller, Ikonographie, 5.1:219-227; and Carey, 
Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 83-84. Nigel Morgan (Cambridge 
Illuminations, 16-117) notes possible Anglo-Norman Apocalypse influence. 

158 Lewis (2001, 367-388) (at 372). 
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unattributed commentary introduced by a portrait of a Franciscan (fol. 87v).15° 
Illuminated by Colin Chadewe for Queen Isabella, wife of Edward 11 — probably 
on the occasion of her visit to Paris in 1313 - it includes 176 framed Apocalypse 
illustrations and another seven scenes depicting Heaven and Hell, which may 
represent a contemporary Doomsday play. As Suzanne Lewis shows, the pic- 
tures are politicized so that "throughout the book, images of kings are intro- 
duced in response to every conceivable reference to rulers, thus infusing the 
cycle with ever-present pictorial insignia of royal power.”!60 The second, some- 
what later manuscript in this group is also associated with an aristocratic 
patron, Jean, duc de Berry. Although including a French Berengaudus com- 
mentary, the Berry Apocalypse (New York, PML M.133; ca. 1415; “Census,” 88) is 
iconographically inventive.!® This originality is evident in its illustration of the 
ascension of the Two Witnesses (fol. 31v). Although following Berengaudus in 
naming them Enoch and Elijah, it departs from tradition to depict them explic- 
itly as the patriarch and prophet described in the Hebrew Bible. Thus Enoch is 
shown walking into heaven (Gen. 5:22) and Elijah ascending in a fiery chariot 
(4 Kings 221). Particularly daring is the miniature transforming the Beast of 
Revelation 13 into a mitered bishop, who is labeled Antichrist and is accompa- 
nied by a two-horned devil holding a crozier (fol. 43v). As I have shown else- 
where, the Berry Apocalypse - which includes several images of Antichrist as 
beast, dragon, and man - reflects the political and ecclesiastical polemics of 
the Great Schism (1378-1417 ).16? 

The third example of these unusual Gothic manuscripts is the Flemish 
Apocalypse (Paris, BnF, néerl. 3; ca. 1400; “Census,” 136), which includes a West 
Flemish text of Revelation and Berengaudus.'® It conflates the usual go scenes 
of the Anglo-French tradition into 22 full-page miniatures, one for each bibli- 
cal chapter, which are introduced by John’s life before his exile to Patmos. The 
compressed images can be bewildering, demanding attention to the visual, 


159 See Apocalipsis 1313: Edicion facsimile, 2 vols., (ed.) Besseyre and Gousset (2006, 2008), who 
do not identify the commentary, considering it “a matter for philologists and experts in 
medieval exegesis” (268)! 

160 Lewis, “The Apocalypse of Isabella of France,” 229. 

161 Images are available on the Corsair website. It is related to the Medallion Apocalypse 
(Chantilly, Musée Condé, Ms 28; ca. 1415; “Census,” 52); see Meiss (1974, 1:296-303), and 
1:368-372. 

162 Emmerson (2012, 11-43). 

163 de Hommel-Steenbakkers and Koldeweij, eds., (2004); and Hontoy (1946-47, 289-309). 
For color reproductions, see Van der Meer (1978, 202-235); and the Mandragore website. 
Another 15th.-c. illustrated Flemish Apocalypse is Antwerp, Museum Plantin-Moretus, 
MS 179 (“Census,” 133). 
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rather than textual, sequence of the narrative. To “read” the miniature depict- 
ing the opening of the six seals (fol. 7r), for example, the viewer-reader must 
begin with John, who is shown with his back to the left frame and pointing to 
the First Horseman. He rides a white horse, holds a bow, and is given a crown 
by a disembodied hand (Rev. 6:2). The Second Horseman, on a red horse and 
carrying a sword (Rev. 6:3-4), turns outward on the right. The Third Horseman, 
carrying a balance and riding a black horse (Rev. 6:5-6), is not next to the 
Second Horseman but placed near the miniature’s bottom left corner. Between 
the second and third horsemen, the skeletal Fourth Horseman (Rev. 6:7-8) 
emerges from a huge hell’s mouth to ride toward the city destroyed by an earth- 
quake triggered when the sixth seal is broken (Rev. 6:12). Below the Third 
Horseman, men and women hide in caves (Rev. 6:15-16). The composition’s 
spiral motion, although potentially confusing for a viewer not thoroughly 
familiar with the text, nevertheless places Hell below and the Four Living 
Creatures above, shown to the left of the martyred souls under the altar 
revealed when the fifth seal is broken (Rev. 6:9). The design clearly follows a 
hierarchical world view based on salvation history rather than textual logic, 
the overall visual ensemble trumping narrative continuity. 

Two additional manuscripts exemplify the fifteenth-century continuity of 
Anglo-French models and comprise a third group of late Gothic Apocalypses. 
Related to the picture books of Group A is the Wellcome Apocalypse (Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine, Ms 49; Thuringia, ca. 1440-60; “Census,” 
128), which weaves the text of Revelation around its 121 Apocalypse images.16* 
These include seven depicting the Life of John. Another 18 images are inserted 
after the resurrection of the Two Witnesses to illustrate an expanded vita 
Antichristi (fols. 10v-ızr) with scenes detailing Antichrist's tortures of the faith- 
ful, pretended death and ascension, and the return of Enoch and Elijah to 
preach repentance before Doomsday.!® Wellcome interests scholars seeking a 


164 It also illustrates an Ars moriendi and various allegories and medical tracts. A color micro- 
fiche is edited by Almuth Seebohm as Codices illuminati medii aevi 39 (Munich: 1995); 
see also Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, go-91. The Wellcome 
Apocalypse is probably from the same workshop as New York Public Library, MA 15, which 
Jeffrey Hamburger assigns to Thuringia, perhaps Erfurt, ca. 1470; see Splendor of the Word, 
(ed.) Alexander, Marrow, and Sandler, 89-97. This date is a half century later than ca. 1420, 
cited by the Wellcome Library; based on comparisons with Block-Book Apocalypses, 
a date of 1440-60 seems likely. 

165 Emmerson, Antichrist, 125-143 passim; and Wright, Art and Antichrist, 171-176. The 
expanded vita Antichristi exemplifies the persistence of the Adsonian Antichrist, devel- 
oped in Hugh of Strassburg’s thirteenth-century Compendium theologicae veritatis and 
depicted in the fourteenth-century Velislav Bible (“Census,’ 141), with 61 Apocalypse 
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model for the fifteenth-century block-book Apocalypses, the culmination of 
the picture-book tradition in a new medium.!6 The second manuscript exem- 
plifying the continuity of Anglo-French traditions is a spectacular fifteenth- 
century descendent of Group C, the Savoy Apocalypse (Escorial, Real 
Biblioteca, E Vit. 5; 1428-35/1486-1490; “Census,” 57).167 Begun by Jean Bapteur, 
continued by Péronet Lamy, and completed by Jean Colombe, it includes a 
Latin Berengaudus but also reflects the iconography of Neapolitan Apocalypse 
cycles.!® It is noted for its startling portrait of a cross-nimbed Antichrist as a 
terrifying pseudo-Christ (fol. 23v), who is shown pointing to the Seven-headed 
Beast from the Sea, thus visualizing Berengaudus’ interpretation.!6? 

Finally, three extensive Gothic cycles of Apocalypse illustrations that are 
painted in non-Apocalypse manuscripts should be noted. The first and most 
important are the Bible moralisée cycles associated with the French royal fam- 
ily and dating from ca. 1220 to ca. 1350.!”° They appear in seven manuscripts, 
thoroughly described by John Lowden.” In its expanded version, the cycle 
includes 312 Apocalypse roundels, 156 illustrating the biblical captions and 156 
their moralizations, making it “the most extensive series of Apocalypse images 
from the Middle Ages (or from any other period), as Lowden notes.!72 The 
texts may be in Latin or French and are related to the source of the French 


illustrations and a separate Life of Antichrist (fols. 150v-135v); see McGinn, “Portraying 
Antichrist,’ in Use and Abuse of Eschatology, (ed.) Verbeke, Verhelst, and Welkenhuysen, 
18-19. The publication of several block-book vitae Antichristi suggests the fifteenth cen- 
tury was obsessed with Antichrist. See Der Antichrist und Die Fiinfzehn Zeichen vor dem 
Jiingsten Gericht, (ed.) Boveland, Burger, and Steffen, 2 vols. (Hamburg: 1979); and Carey, 
Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 128-129. 

166 Bing (1942, 148-158). On the block books see Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to 
Come, 126-128; and Morgan, 389-414. 

167 Gardet (1969); Edmunds (1990, 92-104); Saroni (2004, 48-56, 80-88, 183-189); and Bartz 
(2011). 

168 Rivière Ciavaldini identifies the work of its three artists in Imaginaires de l'apocalypse: 
Pouvoir et spiritualité dans l'art gothique européen (Paris: 2007). The table showing its 
iconographic relations to Berengaudus is helpful (36-43). On Neapolitan influence, see 
141-246. 

169 Emmerson, Antichrist, 5-116. 

170 “Census,” 153-158; and Carey, Apocalypse and the Shape of Things to Come, 71-72. Numerous 
Apocalypse illustrations are also included in manuscripts of Guyart des Moulins, Bible 
historiale; see “Census,” 159-167. 

171 Lowden (2000). 

172 Lowden, “Apocalypse in the Early Thirteenth-Century Bibles Moralisées,' in Prophecy, 
Apocalypse and the Day of Doom, (ed.) Morgan, 195. For iconography, see Christe (1997, 
7-46). 
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prose commentary in Anglo-French manuscripts.!73 They regularly interpret 
the symbolic creatures as signifying a human Antichrist, who is portrayed with 
three faces and, after Revelation 13, with seven heads.!7^ Although these luxuri- 
ous manuscripts are well known and have been studied for their representa- 
tion of aristocratic ideology and vicious stereotypes of Jews, their Apocalypse 
cycles await in-depth analysis.!7> 

Apocalypse cycles painted in the borders of two fifteenth-century French 
books of hours deserve further study, since scholars have ignored the marginal 
images, preferring to focus on the central miniatures by notable artists. The 
Bedford Hours (London, BL, Add. 18850; Paris, ca. 1410-30; “Census,” 169), 
attributed to the Bedford Master, was owned by John of Bedford, Regent of 
France during the Hundred Years War, and by his wife, Anne of Burgundy.!7$ 
Among its 1200 border roundels are 310 corresponding Apocalypse scenes, 155 
depicting the biblical scenes and 155 interpreting them, each explicated by a 
bas-de-page caption. These pictures develop the full range of medieval inter- 
pretations of Revelation: ecclesiological, moral, prophetic, and historical.!”” 
For example, in the tradition of Alexander Minorita, the Second Horseman 
is identified as Nero (fol. 179r), whereas the wounded head of the Beast from 
the Sea (Rev. 13:3) represents Antichrist's pretended death and resurrection 
(fol. 21v). The second deluxe book of hours, the contemporary Hours of 
Isabella Stuart (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, Ms 62; "Census," 168), was 
commissioned by Yolande of Aragon, patron of the Rohan Master.!7® Its outer 
decorated borders depict numerous scenes in small rectangular and lozenge- 
shaped frames, including 139 illustrating the Apocalypse. Unlike the pictures 
in the Bedford Hours, they are neither exegetical nor glossed by captions, con- 
firming that "the scenes of the Apocalypse were so familiar that they could be 
recognized and interpreted independently.."7? Instead, the Apocalypse 
scenes, which accompany the Hours of the Virgin (fols. 29r-98v), are integrated 


173 Lowden, “Apocalypse,” in Prophecy, ed. Morgan, 207-217. 

174 Emmerson, Antichrist, 16-117; and Wright, Art and Antichrist, 90-114. 

175 See Lipton (1999). 

176 Backhouse (1981, 47-69); Backhouse (1990); and McKendrick, Lowden, and Doyle, eds., 
Royal Manuscripts, 398—399. Kónig (2007), unfortunately ignores the Apocalypse roun- 
dels. Kónig does identify them in his commentary accompanying the facsimile, Das 
Bedford-Stundenbuch (Luzern: 2006), but these should be consulted with caution. 

177; Emmerson (1995, 173-198). 

178  Meiss, Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, 1:263-270; and Cambridge Illuminations, 
202-204. See also James (1895, 156—174). 

179 Camille in Apocalypse (276-289 (at 280)). A third book of hours with 8 Apocalypse and 11 
Antichrist illustrations is Madrid, Bibl. Nac., Vitr. 24-33 (“Census,’ 170). 
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within cycles illustrating the three allegorical pilgrimage poems of the 
Cistercian Guillaume de Deguileville. As I have shown, the four cycles of 
marginal illustrations articulate “a visually coherent story in which narrative 
elements respond to and underscore each other and invite the viewer to par- 
ticipate in the narrative and personally extend its trajectory through the pil- 
grimage of her own life."5? The Hours of Isabella Stuart exemplifies the 
late medieval assimilation of the Apocalypse with devotional and popular 
literature. 

This concluding section has noted only a few ofthe many Apocalypses that 
flourished into the late fifteenth century and that remain fertile subjects for 
further research. Scholarship studying these and other late medieval manu- 
scripts should reverse the tendency to dismiss later Apocalypses, in Michael 
Camille’s words, as reflecting “a degeneration of iconography from the great 
thirteenth-century Anglo-French tradition, either into mediocre manuscript 
repetitions or into ‘popular’ block-books, and only finally to be redeemed by 
the new beginning of Dürer's 1498 woodcut series"?! Apocalypse research 
should now move beyond an overriding concern with archetypes and sources, 
stylistic relations and influences, and creating stemmata populated by missing 
manuscripts to consider actual manuscripts that have too often been ignored. 
It should avoid dead-end issues, such as attempts to tie Apocalypses to height- 
ened eschatological fears, which can easily divert attention from confronting 
questions of meaning.!?? It is also important that future comparative and 
interdisciplinary research recognize the complexity of Apocalypse manu- 
scripts and not exploit them to buttress a predetermined premise.!83 Instead, 
future scholarship should analyze “the large order of the whole” that comprises 
the manuscript book.!®* It will require meticulous research and expansive 
methodologies to consider the reception of Apocalypses, how they build 
meaning for their interpretive communities, folio by folio and as unified books. 
Such research, which awaits the next generation of scholars, will reveal the 
significance of these spectacular representations of the Apocalypse, perhaps 
the most complex and certainly the most visually rich book of the Christian 


180 Emmerson (2007, 51-110) (at 99). 

181 Camille, “Visionary Perception,” in Apocalypse, 277. 

182 See, most recently, Klein, in LApocalisse nel medioevo, 267-301. 

183 Exemplifying the strengths and weaknesses of such approaches is Nolan (1977). An excel- 
lent example is Strickland (2003), which appropriately uses numerous Apocalypses to 
study the ways the “other” was demonized in medieval art. A recent problematic example 
is O'Hear (2011), which uses the Lambeth Apocalypse to generalize about thirteenth- 
century “internalization” of the Apocalypse (11-42). 

184 Schapiro (1994, 33-49) (at 43). 
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Bible, which “contains a whole world of spiritual imagery to be entered into 
and possessed.”!85 
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CHAPTER 3 
Jewish Apocalypticism: An Historiography 
Natalie E. Latteri 


Sometime in the 1st century A.D. somewhere in the Hellenistic world, a Jewish 
luminary joined a long tradition by penning a religious treatise pseudony- 
mously under the name of the antediluvian patriarch, Enoch, who Scripture 
holds “walked with God.”! In what later scholars would categorize as the sec- 
ond book of ı Enoch, the author recorded three parables which were allegedly 
transmitted through his descendant, Noah. These parables contain imagery and 
motifs common to those found in many Near Eastern religions of the ancient 
world to describe theological, philosophical, and scientific mysteries revealed 
through the aid of angels. Some motifs include: the divisions of heaven and the 
throne-room of the Lord of spirits (God); the causes of evil and of suffering; 
and the underlying forces of every natural phenomenon.? 

The revelation of esoteric knowledge is only one feature of this complex 
treatise. The parables also contain prophecy, a call to reform, and a scenario of 
the final stage of humanity. They foretell of a Day of Judgment in which the 
wicked and powerful of the world would be destroyed and wiped from the face 
of the earth after a period of subjection to the elect - those who had previously 
been oppressed and suffered as a result of their fidelity to the “Lord of spirits,” 
and who would, after the Day of Judgment, dwell harmoniously and prosper- 
ously with their recently resurrected cohorts under the rule of the Elect One.? 


1 There is much debate as to the dating of the Enochic corpus. I have relied on claims that 
1 Enoch 37-71 originated between 40-70 A.D. See Collins (1984, 143); Gen. 5:24. 

2 These mysteries are described in various sections interspersed throughout the parables. For 
a description of heaven, see 1 Enoch, chps. 39-40; of natural phenomena, see chps. 41, 57, 59; 
of the origin of evil and suffering, see Chps. 39, 53 for an allusion to the story of the Watchers 
found in the first book of ı Enoch; and, see chp. 68 for an allusion to both the Watchers and 
the Genesis story of Eve's temptation in the Garden of Eden. Imagery or symbolism included 
here which is common to canonical texts includes the Leviathan and Behemoth, found in 
58:7-8 here and in Job 4035-24; and reference to the Ancient of days and Son of man, found 
in 46:1 here and in Dan. 8:17 and 7:13, respectively. 

3 The Day of Judgment and socio-religious and political revolutionary motifs dominate ı Enoch 
and it would be too arduous to give an account of every indication of these. Resurrection of 
the dead, however, is mentioned only once in book 2 and its location is worth noting: 1 Enoch 
60:7. 
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In addition, the parables indicate varied names, the nature, and the further 
function of, the Elect One: the “Elect” or “Concealed One,” also known here as 
the “Son of man,” the “Messiah,” and the “Son of woman,” existed before cre- 
ation as abstractions — righteousness, wisdom, and judgment.* The period pre- 
ceding his earthly incarnation, it was said, would be full of travails but, once 
born, this Messiah would serve as a merciful “light of nations" and a support for 
the holy while simultaneously meting out punishment for the deserving and 
favor for God's elect.5 He, it was foretold, would not only annihilate the previ- 
ous era, but also usher in a new, everlasting one of peace.® 


RER 


Sometime during the 4th through 7th centuries A.D., another pseudonymous 
account was rendered in the Mediterranean Basin by an inventive Jew who 
went by the name of Zerubbabel.” The author of the Sefer Zerubbabel (Book of 
Zerubbabel) mostlikely borrowed themes from the Hebrew canon, the Talmud, 
and Aggadah regarding expectations of the Messiah(s) and the character and 
function of angels. His prophecy claimed to have originated approximately a 
millennium earlier than it circulated - that is, during the period of Babylonian 
Exile (c. 587-538 B.c.), just prior to the pious biblical character Zerubbabel's 
laying of the foundation of the Second Temple.® 

In brief, the Sefer relates that Zerubbabel was borne on the wind to the city 
of Nineveh, where he encountered an unknown man and the angel of the Lord, 
Michael, who explained what had transpired in Jewish history throughout the 
ages and what would come to passin the final era. Michael informed Zerubbabel 
that the man before him was none other than Menahem ben ‘Amiel, the 
Messiah of the Lord. When asked to give a further account of the Messiah, 
Michael told Zerubbabel that Menahem, although born in the time of David 
and descended from the monarch’s royal lineage, was concealed by the Lord 
until the appointed time for the restoration of Israel. 


4 1Enoch 48:5; 46:1; 51:4; 61:9. 

1 Enoch 61:7; 48:3. For comparison of “the birth pangs of the messiah’ within the Hebrew can- 
non, see Isa. 13:6-8. 
1 Enoch 61:17. 

7 Although scholars predominantly date the Sefer Zerubbabel to the 7th century due to what 
some regard as allusions to battles between Islamic forces and Byzantine rulers, Joseph Dan 
provides a convincing interpretation of how the motifs found therein, particularly that of the 
Antichrist, could have been in circulation even in the 4th century. However, he concedes, 
more work needs to be done. Joseph Dan (1998, 100-101); See Israel Levi (1920, 129-160). 

8 For the brief biblical account of Zerubbabel, see Ezra 3-5. 
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The manifestation of this Concealed One would not occur until his mother, 
Hepheibah, had performed miracles and fought against Israel’s adversaries 
with the aid of a wonder-working rod and a second messianic figure of the 
lineage of Joseph, Nehemiah ben Hushiel. Although Nehemiah would be slain 
in battle, Menahem would resurrect this secondary messiah upon his return to 
the public arena. Michael further related that when the Messiah ben David had 
come, the two messiahs, with the aid of their living and recently resurrected 
co-religionist, a heavenly host of angels, an anthropomorphic bellicose God, 
Moses and the prophet Elijah, and Zerubbabel himself, would wreak havoc on 
the persecuting Gentile nations - all of which fell under the title of “Rome.” 

The capital of the Empire figures prominently in this story as the final king 
of Rome is said to be none other than the Antichrist, Armilus. Spawn of Satan 
and a beautiful, but beguiling, statue, Armilus is described as the greatest per- 
secutor Israel will have known - dispersing and slaughtering the faithful or 
causing the less pious to apostatize. However, Armilus’ atrocities would be 
short-lived, according to the author of the Sefer Zerubbabel. In the final battle 
between the forces of good and evil, the Messiah ben David would slay the 
Antichrist and his minions — the divinely appointed destroyers, Gog and 
Magog - and the righteous would take possession of the earth. At that time, 
a third and final Temple would descend from heaven and the cultic practices of 
ancient Judaism, as much as antique Jewish sovereignty, would be fully and 
eternally restored. 


Sometime in the gth century A.D., a man assuming the name Eldad ha-Dani 
(Eldad from the tribe of Dan) appeared in what is now the Tunisian city of 
Kairouan, a thriving Jewish enclave of the period. Utilizing biblical and mid- 
rashic lore regarding the post-exilic period and the events that many hoped 
would lead up to messianic redemption, Eldad claimed that he was a member 
of one of the so-called Lost Tribes — one of the ten tribes of Northern Israel 
presumed to have been exiled to Babylon without return — and he spun a fan- 
tastic yarn about how his fellow lost Jews lived under ideal conditions in a far- 
away paradise lying just beyond the enchanted sabbatical river.? Each of the 
tribes, according to Eldad, had distinct characteristics and contributed to the 
grandeur of the Jewish people; all, though, were pious, sovereign, courageous, 
and wealthy.!® Most importantly, the Lost Tribes were ready to return from 


9 Barmash (2005, 207). 
10 X Gross (1992, 131-133). 
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their diasporic dwelling to reunite with their co-religionist, victoriously battle 
against Edom (roughly, if anachronistically, Christendom) and Ishmael (the 
Dar al-Islam), and reclaim Eretz Israel (the Land of Israel) when the time was 
right (i.e. either when the Concealed One was made manifest, or in prepara- 
tion for His arrival). 


RER 


Sometime during the late-ııth through mid-ı2th centuries, Ashkenazic chroni- 
clers recorded three Hebrew accounts of persecution suffered by their co- 
religionists during the First Crusade." In these, Solomon bar Samson, Rabbi 
Eliezer bar Nathan, and unidentified author of the chronicle known as the 
Mainz Anonymous related how thousands of Jews were slaughtered by a joint 
force of their neighboring Gentile burghers and unfamiliar crusaders who 
were traveling to the Holy Land. The chroniclers generally depicted the mas- 
sacres of Jews as a result of refusal to convert to Christianity and accept bap- 
tism as a testament of their faithfulness to the Jewish Covenant with God. 
At times, though, a question of Jewish culpability is raised in the chronicles, as 
if sinfulness or defectiveness of one form or another had warranted divine ret- 
ribution through persecution.!? 

More significant than Christian violence directed towards religious rivals, 
the chronicles told of countless Jews who took their own lives, and the lives of 
those within their community, in what they described as Sanctification of the 
Name (of God), Kiddush ha-Shem. Each of the authors described a reward of 
blessed eternal life in the heavenly realm of “the world to come” for Jews who 
had perished atthe hands of Christians as well as for those Jews who had taken 
their own and their loved ones’ lives.!3 But the authors intimated that Kiddush 


11 For the earliest English translation of the chronicles, see Eidelberg (1977). For the most 

recent English translation of the Hebrew Chronicles, see the appendix in: Roos (2006). 
The dating of the Hebrew Chronicles of the First Crusade has been the subject of debate 

for some time. In accepted contemporary historiography, however, the predominant view 
is that the Mainz Anonymous was probably written first, in the recent aftermath of the 
events of 1096; the Chronicle of Eliezer bar Nathan is believed to have been composed 
sometime between 1115 and 1146; and the Chronicle of Solomon bar Samson was likely a 
composite narrative, composed sometime between 1140 and 1146, borrowing information 
from the Mainz Anonymous and either Eliezer’s chronicle or another unknown source. 
For example, see Abulafia (1982, 221-239); Roos (2006, 15); Schoenfeld (2013, 16-17). 

12 _ Eidelberg (1977, 108-110). 

13 Descriptions of a celestial reward are numerous throughout the chronicles and it would 
be exhaustive to list all occurrences. For an example, see Eidelberg (1977, 56). 
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ha-Shem would affect the present world as well. Fidelity, they intoned, should 
hasten the advent of the Messiah, mark the end of diasporic exile and the 
return to Jerusalem, and signal the era of the final rebuilding of the Temple.!* 


KEE 


Each of the above accounts likely inspired apocalypticism among those who 
reverently received them, yet there are noticeable differences in style and con- 
tent among these narratives. Jews living under Hasmonean, Roman, Christian, 
and Islamic dominance had unique hopes and fears as a result of the socio- 
political relationships they forged with Gentiles and their co-religionists, 
which are reflected in their writings. For instance, the Enochic corpus in gen- 
eral, and the second book of 7 Enoch, in particular, shows a definitive vision of 
the Messiah that is lacking in earlier Jewish literature. This is not to say that the 
concept of the Messiah was foreign to Judaism as much as to point out that it 
was common to religions of the Hellenistic era, such as Christianity and the 
competing mystery religions, which bore divergent messianic doctrines. 

To be sure, Judaism often shared elements with neighboring religions, 
including the idea of multiple messiahs and the Antichrist. These facets come 
to the fore in the above mentioned Sefer Zerubbabel, which seems to adapt 
messianic ideas from 1 Enoch, and parcels out some of the different traits that 
coincide with eternality or temporality to two distinct individuals while 
emphasizing the little-before elaborated persona of the Antichrist. But this 
notion of multiple messiahs, also articulated in the Qumran scrolls (c. 2nd- 
century B.C. — 68 A.D.) and in subsequent rabbinic literature, evolved over 
time and was not exclusively Jewish.5 An early form found at Qumran indi- 
cates a doctrine of dual messiahship, comprised of a priestly and a political 
leader. By contrast, the later form of dual messiaship, evident in the Sefer 


14 The closing lines of each of the accounts of the First Crusade imply either messianic 
motivation as regards Kiddush ha-Shem, or a messianic expectation. See The Chronicle of 
Solomon bar Simson, 72; The Chronicle of Rabbi Eliezer bar Nathan, 93; and The Mainz 
Anonymous, 115. The Chronicle of Solomon bar Simson also implores messianic redemption 
as a result of martyrdom mid-narrative, see ibid., 49. Israel Yuval has been the most vocal 
scholar regarding the Ashkenazic hopes of messianic vengeance as recompense for their 
faithfulness to God, as displayed in the bloodshed of the martyrs. See Yuval (2006, 
92-130). 

15 Traditional historiography accepts the existence of dual messiahship at Qumran. Recently 
this position has been challenged due to limited evidence. However, even when ques- 
tioned, it is conceded that, at the very least, the Qumran scrolls reflect the presumed dual 
nature of the Messiah. See Abegg (1995, 125-144). 
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Zerubbabel and involving a militaristic/political and a divine/eternal figure, 
bears striking similarities to Islamic messianism of the early Middle Ages.!6 
Moreover, Jewish depictions of the Antichrist as a diabolical persecutor of the 
faithful and/or a deceitful false prophet and king have clear parallels with 
apocalyptic strains in the Christianity of the declining Roman Empire.!” 

In contrast to both the Enochic corpus and the Sefer Zerrubbabel, the tale of 
Eldad ha-Dani, at first glance, minimizes the role of the Messiah in favor of a 
prolonged discussion of Jews in the Diaspora. The Hebrew chronicles of the 
First Crusade likewise emphasize conditions in exile more than the messianic 
era. Both, though, repeat as much as recast the messianic motif of national 
reunification and restoration in Eretz Israel. According to Eldad, redemption 
will come after an overthrow of Gentile domination by pious Jews, acting on 
behalf of fellow Jewish zealots. For the chroniclers, it will come when the 
Messiah realizes the ardor of Israel, reflected in righteous acts akin to Kiddush 
ha-Shem, and fulfills His part of the covenant by avenging the faithful. 

Each of the above apocalyptic narratives elaborates or minimizes tradi- 
tional elements of Judaism. And each is a product of its historical context, as is 
the apocalypticism each inspire(d). These statements may also be said of the 
scholarship treating apocalypticism in the Jewish and Christian traditions. 
This article, to a brief extent, describes Jewish apocalypticism through the 
Middle Ages; and, more thoroughly, it discusses trends in modern scholarship 
devoted to it. As medieval Jewish apocalypticism was informed by biblical and 
antique models, it is fitting that this essay has provided a cursory survey of 
what these models entail. Noting the tenor of treatises that would prove so 
significant to later apocalyptic thinkers, we are better able to determine the 
manner in which the genre of apocalypse and ideology of apocalypticism 
evolved throughout the medieval era. The analytic purpose for commencing 
our discussion of Jewish apocalypticism at the post-biblical emergence of this 
phenomenon is not to provide a catalogue of religious treatises and the senti- 
ments they invoked, but as a means of following the dominant trajectory of 
modern scholarship. For, although there are three major avenues of scholar- 
ship devoted to Jewish apocalypticism and one minor - categorization of the 
genre; Jewish-Gentile intellectual and cultural exchange; messianism and 
apocalyptic thought; and the relationship between messianism, mysticism, 
magic, and apocalypticism - that which focuses on the Biblical and Hellenistic 
era remains the most documented. 


16  SeeFriedlaender (1992, 113-161). 
17 See Dan (1998, 73-104). 
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This being said, stark division is somewhat arbitrary. There is considerable 
fluidity between the avenues named above and scholarship on one of the topics 
almost inevitably touches on one or more of the others. For instance, the cate- 
gorization of the apocalypse genre overlaps with inquiry of Jewish-Christian 
relations during the formative years of these religions in the Hellenistic era as it 
is during this period when the first wave of apocalyptic treatises surfaced. And 
scholars who specialize in genre are often hard-pressed to distinguish between 
Jewish or Christian authorship of texts, or to determine which tradition was 
influencing the other. Ambiguity is often a result of common content, language, 
and place of origin of apocalyptic literature. Classificatory attempts are further 
complicated upon realization that individuals labeled as Jewish or Christian 
by moderns may not have self-identified as such, particularly in the case of 
the latter.! 

Discussions of the relationship between messianism and apocalypticism 
are also frequently aligned with those emphasizing Hellenistic Jewish-Gentile 
relations as both traditions are integral components of late-Second Temple 
Judaism and ıst-century Christianity. Similar to scholarship treating apocalyp- 
ticism without a messianic emphasis, the dominant contingent of literature on 
this topic is based on examinations of the centuries delineating the Christian 
era from that which preceded it. More recent explorations, however, are not 
wholly confined to so narrow an epoch. Current studies indicate that during 
the Rabbinic and Patristic period throughout the Middle Ages, messianic- 
apocalyptic expressions became increasingly polemical as exegetes on both 
sides of the inter-confessional divide continued to define their respective faiths 
through opposition, and practitioners of alternative religions as cohorts of the 
Antichrist. 

Scholars specializing in the later medieval period are likely to incorporate 
both benign and detrimental consequences of Jewish-Christian cultural and 
intellectual exchange in their articulation of messianic-apocalyptic ideology 
under the categories of dialogue or polemic, respectively. Those interested in 
the former contend that messianic-apocalyptic ideologies of both groups con- 
tinued to evolve based on reciprocity emerging from a common cultural milieu. 
Those intrigued by the latter, at times, highlight the violent manner in which 
such dialogue crescendoed into polemic, reverberating in society through 
pogroms, expulsions, or massacres of the Jewish populace. Still others empha- 
size the ways in which dialogue and polemic helped to transform religious ide- 
ologies and practices. Regardless of whether inter-confessional exchange should 


18 For examples of scholarly difficulty in determining the religion of authors and anachro- 
nistic labeling, see the divergent opinions expressed in Collins (1987). 
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be cast as beneficial or negative for the parties involved, it is integral to our dis- 
cussion of medieval Jewish apocalypticism and its scholarship. 

As indicated by Michael Ryan in the introduction to the present volume, the 
study of apocalypticism is relatively novel. The quantity and quality of scholar- 
ship devoted to it has only gained momentum since the last four decades ofthe 
20th century when epic warfare and the discovery of the Qumran scrolls height- 
ened modern concern over the end of the world. Yet, the lacuna is also owing 
to common perception before the 18th century of the Bible as a complete unit 
of divine revelation, penned throughout the course of an unbroken religio- 
historical continuum. This interpretation was so entrenched that even after the 
historical and literary context of particular canonical texts, such as Daniel and 
Revelations, began to be examined, the idea of scriptural unity prevailed and 
impacted scholarship. For instance, instead of designating the biblical apoca- 
lypses above as distinct literary forms which may have shared something with 
non-canonical contemporary treatises, biblicists often viewed them in light of, 
and categorized them with, the prophetic texts.2° 

This trend affected the reading of non-canonical apocalypses as well. During 
the ıgth and early-2oth centuries, respectively, Richard Laurence and G.H. Charles 
translated and published the recently discovered Hellenistic apocalypses: 1 and 2 
Enoch; 2 and 3 Baruch; 4 Ezra; the Apocalypse of Abraham; the Testament of 
Abraham; the Ascension of Isaiah; and the Sibylline Oracles. These treatises 
include themes of eschatology, dualism, mythological theodicy, pseudonymity, 
and a pessimistic perspective of history, which the authors depicted as having 
been divided into discrete epochs. While there is variation among these texts, 
scholars have tended to focus on only one or two of these characteristics at any 
given time. 

In the 19th century, studies predominantly probed questions regarding 
the relationship between apocalypses and biblical prophecy. Friedrich Lücke 
(1791-1855) distinguished between apocalyptic and prophetic literature by 
classifying apocalypses based on their literary and theological relation with 
the New Testament Apocalypse of John. He contended that, like the biblical 
prophetic texts, apocalypses were dominated by eschatological predictions. 
Differences between the two genres lay in degree on the one hand and the 
type of covenant expressed on the other: the apocalyptic included more imag- 
ery, symbolism, and allegory than in the prophetic texts, and it provided more 


19  SeeRowley (1947) compared to the 3rd edition, idem, (New York: 1964); and Marcus (1996, 
1-27). 

20 Schmithals (1975, 51-52). 

21 See Collins (1984, 2). 
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universal hope - indicating the possibility of salvation beyond the nation of 
Israel.?? 

Although the more inclusive soteriology Lücke viewed as emblematic of 
apocalypses in no way applied to all Hellenistic or later Jewish apocalypses, his 
ideas provided a valuable starting point for later scholars interested in deter- 
mining an essence of apocalyptic literature and in exploring how and why 
ideas expressed therein shifted over time. In his own day, many biblicists 
shared another notion promoted by Lücke — that apocalypses were inferior to 
prophecy. Some went so far as to claim that the ideology apocalypses invoked — 
apocalypticism — flirted with heresy.?? Contained in this critique are two 
related positions: apocalyptic literature is not a significant subject but a fringe 
genre which little reflects authentic Judaism or Christianity; as such, the apoc- 
alyptic genre and apocalypticism lack utility by failing to affirm the theology of 
those engaged in biblical scholarship.?* 

Such a definitive position met with a strong rebuttal. Adolf Hilgenfeld 
(1823-1907) and Ernst Käsemann (1906-1998) opined that the apocalyptic, 
rather than an illegitimate child of Hellenistic Judaism or a rabble rouser within 
early Christianity, served as the crucial link between the two religions and as 
the fundamental tenet of Christianity.?? These scholars agreed that apocalypses 
were inferior to prophecies. Yet Hilgenfeld, especially, saw in the pseudony- 
mous tracts an attempt to revitalize ancient Judaism through imitation of an 
older form of spirituality which disregarded the formulaic legalism perceived 
within some antique Jewish sects. He also noted the otherworldly and cosmo- 
politan components of apocalyptic literature, including a highly personal and 
celestially-centered eschatological end based on recompense and retribution. 

In applying these findings to all Hellenistic apocalypses indiscriminately, 
Hilgenfeld ignored traces of the earth-bound, nationalistic elements and mim- 
icked Lücke's blanket projection of inclusive soteriology. Indeed, he contended 
that the personal, celestial, and post-mortem eschatology of Helenistic apoca- 
lypses served as the foundational elements of universal salvation and the type 
of deferred heavenly recompense found in Christianity.29 Thus, it appears that 
early interest in apocalyptic literature, as much as disinterest, was determined 
by personal notions of theological utility. Because apocalypses began to be 


22 Lücke (1837); see Hanson (1976, 389-413). 

23 Collins (1984, 1-2). 

24 Ebeling (1969, 51). 

25  Hilgenfeld (1857, viii-2); Käsemann (1969, 40). 
26 _ Hilgenfeld (1857, 9-15). 
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viewed as instrumental in the development of Christianity, the study of apoca- 
lyptic literature was transformed into a worth-while endeavor. 

The idea that Hellenistic apocalypses were more akin to religions other than 
traditional Judaism - especially Christianity — was so compelling that scholars 
since the fin de siécle have been much engaged in questions of origin and 
source criticism. Most notably, Martin Buber (1878-1965) and Gerhard von Rad 
(1901-1971) interpreted the Judeo-Hellenistic apocalyptic literature as a severe 
departure from the biblical canon of prophecy and posited its existence as 
a product of foreign influence.?’ Buber helped to establish recognition of 
similarities between Persian and Hebrew apocalypses as regards elements of 
dualism, determinism, and the total destruction of the world. Later scholars 
extended these claims to show further textual parallels, including a messianic 
figure, a noted periodization of history, resurrection of the dead, and the idea 
that the world is controlled by supernatural forces.?® 

Gerhard von Rad illustrated that Jewish visionaries were also indebted to 
Babylonian religion. He contended that Jewish adoption and adaptation were 
most evident in the wisdom motif, familiar from the similitudes of ı Enoch 
above, in which an angel imparts knowledge of theological and scientific mys- 
teries. This manner of revelation echoed the mantic wisdom of the Chaldeans, 
who interpreted signs in the natural world as an indication of divine agency 
and eschatology?? Later scholars expanded the potential links to Babylonian 
religion by examining Akkadian prophecy. For example, in the mid-1960s, 
A.K. Grayson and W.G. Lambert found similar apocalyptic expression in the 
use of pseudonyms and, relatedly, feigned prophecy regarding events that had 
already transpired (ex eventu prophecy), coupled with a social commentary for 
the present and/or an attempt at authentic prophecy of the future.39 

Recognition of associations of Jewish apocalyptic with other Near Eastern 
religions is significant to our understanding of syncretism in the ancient world. 
Such claims continue to encourage literary contextualization beyond Scripture 
and the corpus of apocalyptic literature previously identified as either Jewish 
or Christian while also urging historical contextualization: they address the 
Jewish-Gentile interactions which may have impacted, if not spurred, the writ- 
ing of Jewish apocalypses. Yet, by emphasizing exchange as a factor only in the 


27 See Buber (1933); see also Gerhard (1965). 

28 There is an extensive body of scholarship on the Persian influence of Hellenistic apoca- 
lypses. For a sampling, see Payri (1965); Smith (1975, 131-156); Cohn (1995, 21-37; 2001); and 
Kreyenbroek (2002, 33-55). 

29 Gerhard (1972, 277-283). 

30 Grayson and Lambert (1964, 7-30). 
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Hellenistic era, scholars have misrepresented Hebrew religion as an isolated, 
pure doctrine, void of external influence prior to that period, as if it were stag- 
nant and sequestered — even in the Diaspora.?! Moreover, in their studies, 
Buber and von Rad minimized elements we might describe as “traditional” 
components of Hebrew religion within apocalyptic literature in their attempts 
to highlight foreign elements. 

By way of correcting this oversight, Paul Hanson reiterated the way in which 
biblical prophecy contributed to the apocalypse tradition in his 1975 publica- 
tion, The Dawn of the Apocalyptic. Unlike his ıgth-century predecessors who 
viewed apocalyptic literature as an inferior imitation of prophecy, Hanson 
reserved theological value judgments. His interest lay in charting the continu- 
ity and change of a genre rather than in invidious comparison. The basic pur- 
pose of both the prophetic and the apocalyptic, Hanson contended, was in 
relating an eschatological scenario, not in conveying esoteric knowledge 
related to the wisdom tradition.?? Apocalypses, in contrast to prophetic texts, 
were marked by an increasing level of disillusionment and indifference to the 
politico-historical realm. 

Hanson claimed that the dominant characteristic of Hellenistic apocalypses 
was malaise; that such a sentiment was a product of post-exilic living condi- 
tions under either foreign rule, or subjugation to perceptually impious Jews; 
and, that it was expressed by visionaries through “the idiom of the cosmic 
realm.”33 Instead of acting as an intermediary between heaven and earth as the 
prophets had done when relating God’s displeasure, a course of action for 
Israelites to carry out within the temporal arena, and how God would reward 
the just, the apocalyptic visionary, according to Hanson, transferred God's sal- 
vific act to another world and a different time. Put differently, the visionary 
exchanged prophetic warnings of retribution and reward in the here and now 
for messages centering on the then and there. In both prophetic and apocalyp- 
tic writing, God is in supreme control. But God’s involvement in human affairs 
is immediate and its effects are contingent on human agency for the prophets 
while delayed and determined for the visionary.?* 

Ultimately, Hanson would have us believe that the presumed despondency 
of the visionaries in no way altered the essential message of the prophetic and 
the apocalyptic, merely the symbols in which these dicta were conveyed. 
This position is reasonable if viewing the climax of revelation — God's salvific 


31 Hanson (1975, 6). 
32  lbid,8. 

33  lbid,12. 

34 Ibid., 22-27. 
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act — as exclusively significant, but it is lacking for various other reasons. First, 
it assigns quietism to diasporic visionaries with little supporting evidence, as 
if to say that because the authors of apocalypses were most likely members 
of a minority group in society their messages would not have similar religio- 
political goals, intent on spurring reformative action, as prophetic treatises. 
Second, it assumes, with equally scant evidence, that celestial symbolism or 
narrative motifs were intended more literally than those occurring in the pro- 
phetic genre. Thus metaphors describing a final struggle and a new era did not 
refer to the earthly arena but the cosmic realm. Third, it fails to address the 
reception of either the prophetic or apocalyptic messages. Therefore, it does 
not help to determine if the central message, let alone its attending imagery, 
were perceived differently or motivated divergent responses. Nevertheless, 
Hanson’s work remains especially important for two reasons. His non-dogmatic 
approach to the prophetic elements within Jewish apocalypses balance argu- 
ments of origin, and scholars now cannot help but recognize that both tradi- 
tional and Gentile motifs informed the centuries-long development of the 
genre. Moreover, his claim of apocalyptic purpose helped to shift scholarship 
from the study of apocalypses to the study of apocalypticism proper. 

Early forays into the purpose, or functionality, of apocalypses centered on 
content. In 1979, the Society of Biblical Literature Genres Project met to deter- 
mine a standard definition of apocalypse based on the shared characteristics 
of texts which the participating scholars classified as apocalyptic.?° There, 
John J. Collins, serving as editor for the collection of essays delivered at the 
Society and since as a broadly published, dominant voice on apocalyptic litera- 
ture, defined the genre as 


revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a revelation is 
mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a 
transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages escha- 
tological salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves another, supernatural 
world.36 


There is little novel within the first part of Collins's definition; the latter por- 
tion, though, is of interest as it distinguishes between earthly and celestial 
apocalyptic elements. This division continues to affect the ways in which 
scholars assign the purpose of treatises, even if unwittingly. For instance, apoc- 
alypses with more of one type of element — quantitatively or qualitatively — are 


35 See, for instance, Koch (1972). 
36 Collins (1979, 9). 
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often categorized as either historical/temporal or cosmological/celestial/ 
supernatural, respectively.?? Undergirding this labeling is the assumption that 
the text is one which expresses God's salvific act of the elect as occurring in 
either the earthly or the heavenly realm, soon or in the distant future. 
Expression is not purposeless; implicit in this categorization is an estimation 
of function. 

While Collins did not deny this feature, he did not make a full concession 
to its import until five years later in his 1984 publication, The Apocalyptic 
Imagination.?? Here, in response to Lars Hartman’s focus on the illocution of 
texts and David Hellholm's recommendation that the definition of genre pro- 
posed in Sameia 14 include the visionary/author's intended audience as well as 
desired reception, Collins claimed that "the function of the apocalyptic litera- 
ture is to shape one's imaginative perception of a situation and so lay the basis 
for whatever course of action it exhorts."?? Put briefly, he defined the function 
of apocalyptic literature as the crafting of an ideology. This noteworthy conces- 
sion to shortcomings in his previous definition was in response to Hellholm's 
own oversight. Whereas Hellholm proposed the definition of apocalypse to 
include a reference of intention "for a group in crisis with the purpose of 
exhortation and/or consolation by means of divine authority," Collins distin- 
guished between apocalypses which exhort a community to peaceful or milita- 
ristic programs, quietism or rebellion, instead of assuming that all apocalypses 
urged the same type of ideology.^? 

Collins reached the above conclusion by comparing a sampling of bibli- 
cal and Hellenistic apocalypses. He found that some of the earliest within 
1 Enoch advocated both religious reform within the community and the use of 
violence against the "unrighteous" as a means of ushering in the eschatological 


37 This trend is evident in two monographs from the early-mid 1980s which emphasize the 
latter category: Rowland's (1982) and Himmelfarb's (1983). Both, to a degree, were respond- 
ing to Hanson's idea that eschatology was the crux of apocalyptic literature by contrarily 
positing that the visionary aspects of apocalypses serve as the essential characteristic. 
While Rowland's discussion couched all Jewish and Christian visionary experience 
through the 2nd century A.D. as apocalyptic, as is fitting the antique meaning of the term, 
Himmelfarb employed a more contemporary and conventional designation of apocalyp- 
tic but emphasized the element of otherworldly visionary experience. In both accounts, 
the historical temporal realm was of minimal importance. 

38 To the contrary, he claimed that “there is little doubt that all apocalypses seek to influence 
the lives of their readers and many imply exhortation to a specific course of action.’ 
Collins, Apocalypse, 9. 

39 See Hartman (1983); Hellholm (1982, 157-198); Collins (1984, 32). 
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messianic era.*! For example, dating the third book of ı Enoch - known com- 
monly as the “Animal Apocalypse” due to its allegorical representation of 
human personae, including the Messiah, as animals — to the period of 
Maccabean revolts (2nd century B.c.), he conjectured that it paralleled a socio- 
logical ideology among contemporary leaders who also urged religious and 
political reform through violence. Therefore, he tentatively contended, if the 
“Animal Apocalypse” was written during the Maccabean period, the ideology 
presumed to be promoted reflected, if not affected, contemporary society.*? 

The very existence of apocalyptic paraenesis hints at a less deterministic 
worldview than that indicated by scholars interested in depicting Near Eastern 
origins of the genre. Surprisingly, Collins little considered this factor beyond 
noting that in apocalypses written during a time of crisis “the cosmological 
interests of the apocalyptic genre recede, and the historical interests come to 
the fore.”*3 Thus, according to Collins, in times of crisis the present that humans 
could act upon was more pertinent than the idea of a pre-ordained, other- 
worldly End. 

This claim fails to address the possibility that cosmologically-oriented apoc- 
alypses were equally likely to have been written during a time of crisis; how- 
ever, it singularly succeeds in recapitulating Collins’s previous distinction 
between apocalypses of a historical or cosmological vein. In later sections of 
this monograph it appears he was not entirely comfortable separating the two. 
Indeed, he more often subsumed the historical into the cosmological/celestial/ 
supernatural by contending that the former — those apocalypses emphasiz- 
ing a temporal and communal eschatology instead of a post-mortem and 
privatized one — were as limited as the number with an explicit paraenetic 
program.*4 

His examination of apocalypses likely written after the destruction of the 
Second Temple (70 A.D.) were more numerous. In these, Collins discussed 
what seems to be the promotion of a different type of ideology than that found 
in the Animal Apocalypse. Instead of urging reform and action on the tempo- 
ral stage, visionaries displayed pessimism about human ability to fulfill the 
Deuteronomic Covenant while providing a new interpretation regarding the 
manner in which Israel’s contract with God would come to fruition. In his 
reading of 4 Ezra (c. late-ıst century A.D.), for example, Collins explained that 
recompense for fidelity would occur in the world to come, after death and 


41 Collins (1984, 56-57). 
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based on individual merit in avoiding evil inclination — not by fighting as the 
faithful remnant and reclaiming Eretz Israel. Those few who will have suc- 
ceeded in this alternative model of salvation will be blessed with residency in 
a heavenly Jerusalem, though the majority will fall short of this enterprise.*° 

Collins’s point in explicating divergent apocalypses was to illustrate the lack 
of doctrinal consistency within the genre based on the type of consolation or 
exhortation they seem to have provided. Yet, despite his apparent interest in 
differentiation, he seems to have cast the historically later, celestially-centered 
model as normative when compared to the earlier, temporally-focused type, 
thus essentializing Hellenistic apocalypses.*® The only plausible explanation 
for this is his use of the definitive adjective, Hellenistic. For there is little con- 
tention that Hellenistic Judaism incorporated ideas of an afterlife or that this 
feature colored apocalypses of the period, but the reader is cautioned to 
remember that the genre was not unchanging or perpetually marked by such 
an emphasis. Collins himself did well to comment on the evolution of apoca- 
lyptic literature and the ideologies promoted in later centuries. It is unfortu- 
nate, though, that he devoted scarcely a page to this topic in the Apocalyptic 
Imagination. Equally remiss, when doing so he only briefly mentioned two 
branches of the apocalyptic evolutionary family tree in Judaism — messianism 
and mysticism — without indicating whether or not the “apocalyptic imagina- 
tion” impacted mainstream rabbinic Judaism. Tellingly, his thesis perpetuates 
the claims of earlier scholarship by most emphasizing the relationship between 
Hellenistic apocalypses and Christianity, restating Käsemann’s position that 
apocalyptic literature was indeed the mother of Christianity.* With this mind- 
set, it is little wonder that Collins cast the cosmological apocalypses, those 
which undoubtedly share theological characteristics with early Christianity, as 
normative. Jewish-Christian apocalypses, the traditions of apocalypticism dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and the historiography of each, however, suggest that a 
reevaluation of his position is in order. 

It appears that Collins's basis for dividing the influence of the “apocalyptic 
imagination,” both within alternate strands of Judaism and between perceptu- 
ally normative Judaism and Christianity, has its antecedent in the long- 
dominant, though somewhat problematic, scholarship of Gershom Scholem. 
This pioneer in the field of Jewish religiosity categorized both Jewish messianism 


45 Idem (1984, 168-169). 

46 To be sure, he claimed that a constant factor in Hellenistic apocalyptic literature was an 
emphasis on post-mortem, individual eschatology, even when giving examples to the 
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and mysticism as apocalyptic ideologies which largely rejected accepted 
tenets of rabbinic Judaism, thus relegating what Collins viewed as the post- 
Hellenistic manifestations of Jewish apocalypticism to the margins of the 
Judaic tradition. Scholem’s position is most prominent in his important 1971 
collection of essays, The Messianic Idea in Judaism, in which he identified 
three forces at play within Judaism: conservative, restorative, and utopian. He 
considered the conservative force as a desire to preserve rabbinic Judaism at 
all costs. It was a means of ordering life in exile. The restorative force, by con- 
trast, looked to the pre-exilic state of Israelite religion and national autonomy 
as the ideal manifestation of Judaism. Utopianism looked neither to contem- 
porary Halakha, nor antique Judaism; rather, this force envisioned the creation 
of anew law and a new pattern of living that was not wholly dictated by the 
past or present regime.*® 

Jewish messianism, according to Scholem, incorporated only the latter two 
forces. He viewed the restorative and utopian forces as “deeply intertwined 
and yet at the same time of a contradictory nature; the Messianic idea crystal- 
lizes only out of the two of them together.”*? They could co-exist, albeit tenu- 
ously, Scholem claimed, as long as messianism did not affect contemporary 
society in any meaningful way but as “a hope that was projected into the dis- 
tant future.5? While the conservative restorative force was not particularly 
disarming to the broader Jewish community, the same could not be said of 
utopianism, which centered on a catastrophe theory, or communal eschatol- 
ogy, transitioning from the present era to the messianic future.*! 

Scholem posited that this disruptive messianic force existed within popular 
Jewish apocalypticism from the 3rd century through the Middle Ages, but that 
it was most evident in the development of antinomianism and Kabbalah 
among Sephardic elites beginning in the 12th century. Utopianism, he claimed, 
prompted calculations of messianic arrival based on signs of nature while 
affirming attempts to induce the Messiah’s coming through the very best or 
very worst behavior, seemingly under the pretext that the righteous deserved 
redemption and the wicked needed it. Each of these measures opposed 
Halakha, or rabbinic law.53 


48 Scholem (1971, 3). 
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Indeed, messianic believers that the End was nigh were open regarding 
their view that Torah and Halakha were inadequate manifestations of the true 
law, which they held would be taught by the Messiah in the world to come. For 
many of these believers, the Law expressed in the Torah had been corrupted at 
the time of Adam and Eve’s disobedience in the Garden of Eden, laden with 
unnecessary and insignificant guidelines for living in a mired earth - a super- 
fluous characteristic they felt had persisted in Halakha as well. By contrast, 
they believed that, in the new world, they would be restored to full unity with 
the divine and be above mundane regulations. And they believed, according to 
Scholem, that this new world could be achieved through mystical ascent, an 
individualistic return to the divine rather than through the messianic fervor of 
the masses.’* 

While it is true that this utopian/antinomian/kabbalistic model is based 
more on a personal relationship with the divine than restorative messianism it 
still serves the community and, Scholem cautioned, should not be mistaken for 
the “pure inwardness" of Christianity.°° In this model, the Messiah is less essen- 
tial than the adept kabbalist. Rather than acting as a facilitator of redemption, 
the Messiah's appearance symbolizes the achievement of redemption through 
reunification with the divine.56 

Despite noting the emergence of Kabbalah among the Sephardim during 
the high Middle Ages, Scholem argued that the utopian force and its attending 
antinomianism were not significant factors to medieval Judaism. He claimed 
that the inter-confessional dialogue with Christianity, which resulted in the 
politicization of Christian apocalypticism and the interiorizing of Jewish mes- 
sianic redemption, were merely undercurrents within the Jewish collective 
conscious until the emergence of Lurianic Kabbalah in the 16th century and 
Sabbatai Sevi in the 17th century. But the presumed latent quality of antinomi- 
anism and interiorization seem only to be a means for Scholem to distinguish 
antique and medieval messianism from that of the early modern period; his 
demarcation appears arbitrary and erroneous. 

The scholarship regarding Hellenistic Judaism discussed above attests to the 
widespread popularity of utopian ideas and a blending of tenets that would 
later be categorized as Jewish or Christian, long before the overtures of Luria 
and Sevi. Scholem, though, avoided considering the peculiar form of messian- 
ism evident in the early apocalypses by primarily discussing a specific rabbinic 
summation of the Messiah. He did not classify contrarian rabbinic thought, lay 


54 Idem, “The Messianic Idea in Kabbalism,” in ibid., 38-39. 
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literature, or sociological ideologies reflected in popular movements occurring 
throughout the Middle Ages and seemingly influenced by the apocalypticism 
of previous generations as messianic so much as mystic. As such, it may be best 
to recognize his classification of the restorative force as messianic in the politi- 
cal sense and the utopian force as mystical due to its internal elements. 

Itis possible that Scholem avoided forays into these other aspects of Judaica 
because he concluded that the Talmud represented a more developed form of 
exclusively Jewish thought than Hellenistic treatises or the apocalypticism they 
inspired. After all, he was most interested in examining the messianic idea 
only after its “crystallization in historical Judaism" during the rabbinic period.57 
This is not a foreign reading of Judaism, but a standard one. To name but a few 
examples, Rosemary Ruether and Daniel Boyarin have shown in Faith and 
Fratricide and Dying for God, respectively, that both Christianity and Judaism 
resisted stark differentiation in the first centuries of the Common Era.58 

Yet, even when utilizing sources originating in the rabbinic period through 
the high Middle Ages, Scholem surmised that Jewish messianism originated 
earlier and was based on a post-exilic oral tradition which fused disparate 
threads of Scripture to address specific historical experiences of foreign domi- 
nation. Similar to Hanson's reading, Scholem contended that the Diaspora and 
its psychological effects on Jews served as the origin of a distinct religious 
phenomenon; in contrast to Hanson, Scholem did not present this new trope 
as quietistic but militaristic. He identified different interpretations of the 
Messiah based on biblical motifs which depict the Anointed as a human, 
nationalistic religious leader and political commander or as a cosmic warrior 
who would battle in the final apocalyptic struggle between Israel and the 
Gentile nations and govern the world to come. In either scenario, the Messiah 
was a conquering hero. 

There is little doubt that portrayals of the Messiah were more bellicose and 
ethnocentric within the rabbinic period as compared to the preceding era. 
This class of exegetes had witnessed or been taught of the Jewish Wars of the 
1st and 2nd centuries of the Common Era, which resulted in the devastation 
of the Qumran community (68 A.D.), the destruction of the Second Temple 
(70 A.D.), the mass suicide at Masada (72 A.D.), as well as the series of infringe- 
ments on Judaism and the widespread slaughter of Jews. Many were also con- 
temporaries of the messianic figure, Simon Bar Kokhba, who led the final 
antique Jewish revolt (132-135 A.D.) against Roman domination and served as 
Nasi, or prince, of an independent Israel before he was captured and killed by 
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Hadrian’s forces at the fortress of Betar. These events impacted messianic ide- 
ology in subsequent centuries. Rabbis as much as the laity recognized that 
there had been a true Jewish state in the not-so-distant past and so, it seems, 
tended to celebrate the idea of a national and temporal hero rather than uni- 
versal and celestial savior found in some of the Hellenistic apocalypses. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that Scholem’s designation of messianic tropes 
largely ignores themes prevalent in Christian messianism and integral to many 
of the above scholars’ understanding of apolitical Jewish apocalypticism in 
the Hellenistic era. Neglect was not a result of ignorance. Rather, it seems that 
Scholem did not find easily adaptable or vague messianic representations as 
particularly Jewish. Messianic models, such as those in ı Enoch, were not borne 
out of rabbinic Judaism but from a period when Israelite religion was in a state 
of flux, reflecting an ideology developed sometime between the ancient 
Temple cult and the adapted Halakha of a later generation. It was the Hellenistic 
models which gave rise to conflicts between Judaism and Christianity, precisely 
because these could be claimed by either religious group; and distinguishing 
between Jewish and Gentile tenets was as significant to him as conflation with 
Christianity and Near Eastern religions was for others. 

Scholem was especially interested in highlighting the discrepancies between 
meanings of redemption for the divergent religious communities as a means 
of pointing to what he assumed was the public nature of Jewish religion and 
its goals versus the private nature of Christian faith. Judaism, according to 
Scholem, “in all of its forms and manifestations, has always maintained a con- 
cept of redemption as an event which takes place publicly, on the stage of his- 
tory and within the community." As such, the doctrine of Jewish redemption 
is synonymous with the “end of history.’©° It is a communal eschatology ful- 
filled within temporal boundaries rather than the personal, post-mortem, and 
celestial eschatology which Liicke, Collins, and numerous others depicted as 
the hallmark of Hellenistic apocalypses and apocalypticism. 

As indicated above, many scholars have disregarded historical and national 
elements of apocalypses for what sometimes appears to be personal ideo- 
logical motives to emphasize what they perceive to be Christian, or proto- 
Christian, elements found therein. Scholem likewise succeeded in promoting 
a somewhat ideologically-driven interpretation of Jewish messianism. As a 
result, his claim fails to recognize nuances found within the Christian tradition 
in which redemption was believed to be forged through public acts, such as 
converting neighbors or crusading against them as a means of ushering in the 
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messianic era. Moreover, his position here overlooks or deemphasizes the 
privatized component of redemption in some Jewish mystic circles, such as 
the Merkabah mystics and the early Pietist movement ofthe Hasidei Ashkenaz. 
Again, his silence was not a result of ignorance — he had previously written on 
both in Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic Tradition (1960) 
and Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (1961) — but was likely due to his unwaver- 
ing position that mysticism was not a significant factor in Judaism until the 
16th century, and that it was not essentially messianic in the restorative sense. 

Scholem’s tidy demarcations of public versus private redemption and escha- 
tology and that of messianism versus mysticism have often been taken for 
granted as fact rather than interpretation by later generations interested in 
Jewish messianism. Within the last decades of the 20th century his influence 
seems to have permeated scholarship to such a degree that focus tended 
towards messianic movements as opposed to messianic theology or the mes- 
sianic idea, speculation, and doctrine in Judaism. This tendency is attested to 
in Stephen Sharot’s 1982 text Messianism, Mysticism, and Magic: A Sociological 
Analysis of Jewish Religious Movements. Here, Sharot linked medieval messian- 
ism to millenarianism and claimed that it was political in nature, enacted by a 
socially outspoken Jewish contingent, generally developed in Spain or the Near 
East, and was marked by preparations for a return to Eretz Israel.®! 

The political bent of Jewish messianism, emphasized by both Scholem and 
Sharot, was further immortalized in the most renowned collection of trea- 
tises on messianism to date, Essential Papers on Messianic Movements and 
Personalities in Jewish History (1992). In the collection’s introductory essay, 
editor Marc Saperstein claimed that “messianic implies, among other things, 
the expectation of bringing about a fundamental change in the current situa- 
tion of Jewish life” and entails an end to dispersion and foreign rule; a return 
to the ancestral Eretz Israel; a reestablishment of the classical institutions of 
Judaism; and a reformation of Jewish society based on social justice.9? He pro- 
posed that “a movement, among other things, requires a program leading to 
significant change and a group of people prepared to act on the basis of that 
program.”®3 Reflecting this designation, Essential Papers primarily includes 
discussions focusing on the vitriolic encounters between Jewish messianic 
figures and their followers on one side and leaders of the Gentile regions in 
which they sojourned on the other. 
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In addition, the messianic movements reviewed were unequally distrib- 
uted, either chronologically or geographically. Treatises regarding the antique 
period barely broached European Jewish messianism in the wake of the failed 
Bar Kokhba revolt, and those canvassing the medieval era concentrated on 
Sephardic Jews living in the Mediterranean Basin under Islamic rule. Both 
tendencies indicate the contemporary majority opinion as regards Jewish mes- 
sianism — that it was quietistic in the Roman period after the cessation of the 
Jewish wars, and that it was not a prominent feature in northern Europe, or 
Ashkenaz, until the 16th century. 

Indeed, Saperstein and his co-contributor RJ. Zwi Werblowsky contended 
that the origin of the doctrine of two messiahs, as seen in the Sefer Zerubbabel, 
originated in the failure of Bar Kokhba. After all, if there was to be one political 
messiah who would be killed in battle and another who would both resurrect 
the first and usher in a new era, those who had believed the revolt’s leader was 
in fact a Messiah could save face and the entire community could remain 
hopeful.9^ Saperstein also claimed that the printing of the Zohar in northern 
Europe and the 15th- and 16th-century prayer vigils, conducted in Ashkenaz 
after the Spanish expulsion “to promote the confession and repentance that 
would bring the Messiah” are significant to messianism.®° But he reminded 
readers that even these pro-active efforts at hastening the Messiah should not 
be considered movements. 

Regardless of the general tenor set by Saperstein, Essential Papers does 
include dissenting views concerning the nature of messianism, as well as a 
fuller dossier of messianic incidents than had Scholem. Most notably, the col- 
lection’s first contributor, Werblowsky, traced messianism from the biblical 
period through modernity. In this broad survey, he addressed the conflation 
between eschatology and messianism as a result of Israel's decline in political 
autonomy during the Roman period, agreeing with Scholem that messianism 
tended towards nationalism.® In contrast to Scholem, however, Werblowsky 
claimed that Jews readily borrowed messianic ideas from surrounding cultures 
and added spiritual elements, such as a soul and afterlife, to the national myth; 
and he indicated that a spiritualized form of messianism was fully accepted 
within rabbinic period, as well as later Jewish thought, even when national 
redemption was the ultimate goal.°” 
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This adaptive or acculturative view of messianism had become more popular 
among scholars who had grown accustomed to Jewish independence and so did 
not need to prove the indigenous quality of various Jewish doctrines which remain 
viable in the modern era. To be sure, the notion that messianism may have origi- 
nally been a non-Jewish ideology, or that it incorporated non-Jewish elements, 
was supported by numerous scholars in the 1980s, such as Jacob Neusner, William 
Green, George Nickelsburg, Burton Mack, and John Collins, mentioned above. 
In contrast to Scholem, Green and Nickelsburg outright denied the Jewishness 
of messianism. Both posited that there was little emphasis on the Messiah in 
antique Judaism, thus such a figure and the attending ideology were not funda- 
mental to the religion. For these scholars, when the term Messiah was employed, 
it was done so inconsistently. Alternate messianic figures did not share essen- 
tial qualities, and the title never referred to an eschatological figure. Somewhat 
defensively, Green also contended that messianism was a Christian doctrine of 
supersession which promoted the idea that “Judaism was and is constitutionally 
incapable of success.’6 In short, his reasoning for rivaling Scholem appears to 
have been little more than a voicing of the same opinion in different form:Judaism 
is inherently different from, and opposed to, Christianity. 

Like Green, Mack opined that various manifestations of messianism remain 
colored by Christianity and that the scholarship surrounding the doctrine con- 
tinues to be presumptive, “generated by the desire to clarify Christian origins."6? 
This certainly seems plausible in relation to apocalypticism as well, yet Mack 
judiciously did not deny the concept of messianism within Judaism. Rather, 
through a survey of wisdom literature, he showed the composite character of 
the doctrine of messianism, claiming that it sought to rationalize seeming 
inconsistencies present in Judaism while promoting a new social configura- 
tion of staid piety and social justice. The only fallacy in this argument is the 
notion that there existed a normative form of Judaism at any given period. 

Neusner and Collins, by contrast, provide a much more even-keeled reading 
of formative Judaism and messianism. The former has shown the divergence in 
lived Judaism throughout the ages and emphasized that “no well-crafted doc- 
trine of the Messiah" existed during the Second Temple Period.”° The latter 
contended that in the late antique period, various Jewish groups “developed 
the idea of a transcendent savior figure, either as an alternative or as a comple- 
ment to earthly messianism."! 
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Mack, Neusner, and Collins, like Werblosky, iterate the fluidity of Judaism 
and messianic doctrine over time, thus denying Scholem’s representation of 
the latter as exclusively national, ethnic, and political. These scholars’ findings 
are important contributions to a more nuanced understanding of messianic 
doctrines and their origin within a dynamic cultural exchange, intimating a 
vibrant sharing of ideas with Gentiles from a variety of religious contexts. 
However, Green and Nickelsburg’s arguments are, in some regards, more sig- 
nificant. They allow the reader to grasp how offensive the sense of a shared 
doctrine might be to some in the present era, thus enabling the ability to imag- 
ine how vexing it was for some in antiquity through the Middle Ages. It was, in 
fact, this very doctrine which led to a vast array of inter-confessional polemics 
as much as dialogue, as Scholem suggested.72 

Jewish apocalypticism was fraught with anti-Gentile messianic polemics in 
the medieval era, though scholarship in this field is somewhat limited. Their 
resonance is evident in the Sefer Zerubbabel, the legend of Eldad Ha-Dani, and 
the First Crusade chronicles. In the Sefer Zerubbabel, a Jewish author claimed 
that two messiahs would usher in a new era by slaying the Antichrist, Armilus, 
and his assimilated or Gentile minions. In the tale of Eldad, Jews would also 
battle and emerge victorious against the Gentiles of Edom and Ishmael. And in 
the crusade chronicles, the idea was promoted that the martyrs’ sacrifice would — 
or should - help to usher in redemption and warrant the Messiah’s avenging of 
the faithful. The authors of each of these texts cast non-Jews as demonic, or 
peoples associated with Satan, and suggested that a religiously-ethnically seg- 
regated society was not only most desirous but also most efficacious in bringing 
about the messianic era. The majority of scholarship has failed to confront this 
reality. Instead, it has tended to examine the development of the persona of the 
Antichrist within Judaism as a foil to the Christian model, forged out of a shared 
cultural milieu as much as messianism and apocalyptic eschatology, or it has 
concentrated on polemic emanating from the opposite direction as regards the 
figure of the Antichrist and/or his followers’ relationship with Satan.” 

The latter tendency is illustrated in Joshua Trachtenberg’s 1943 monograph, 
The Devil and the Jews. This piece set the tone for much later scholarship of 
anti-Semitism by designating seemingly unchanging roles of the Jewish victim 
and the Christian antagonist in medieval slander. Trachtenberg’s discussion 
includes a survey of biblical and patristic representations of Jews and indicates 
how these informed later medieval notions. He cited the Gospels’ claims of 
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Jews denying the messiahship of Christ and agitating for his death as influen- 
tial motifs to later medieval Christians who maligned their contemporary 
Jewish neighbors as Christ killers; and he showed how early Church Fathers’ 
views of a particular Jewish stubbornness in rejecting Jesus led Christians to 
designate Jews as less-than-human or demonic."^ Trachtenberg also indicated 
that these vague references linking Jews to evil were bolstered by blatant 
claims in the New Testament in which the devil and the Jews were depicted as 
the enemies of Christ and His Church. And he presented how medieval 
Christians further expanded this demonic-Jewish association in popular dra- 
matic, artistic, and literary representations, thus affecting and reflecting the 
collective unconscious.” 

For our purposes, Trachtenberg's significance lay in his exposition of a pop- 
ular belief among medieval Christians of a further unholy affiliation between 
Jews and the Antichrist. He showed that antique and medieval exegetes often 
claimed that the Messiah awaited by Jews was none other than the Antichrist — 
an incarnate figure who would serve as the devil's henchman and spearhead 
Jewish legions against Christendom.”® In various versions of the Antichrist leg- 
end, the birth of the Jewish Messiah served as a foil to Christ's birth — he was a 
product of a sacrilegious union between Satan and a Jewish harlot rather than 
that of God and a Jewish virgin. Regardless of this tantalizing bit of medieval 
inversion, Trachtenberg pointed out that, more often, Christian exegetes 
claimed that the Antichrist would be born of the Lost Tribe of Dan. Despite any 
inconsistency, this legend spread the apocalyptic rumor that the Antichrist 
would gather the dispersed Jews, return to Jerusalem, rebuild the Temple, and 
wreak havoc on Gentile nations. He would be responsible for some of the pre- 
sumed end-time signs, sowing heresy and apostasy throughout the world. The 
Antichrist would also incite warfare against the faithful through the release of 
Gog and Magog - those who Scripture holds would serve as both God's scourge 
and his appointed enemy in the final battle, slaughtering indiscriminately 
before being slain as a testament of God's greatness.”” 

Although Trachtenberg's language in The Devil and the Jews is colorful and 
his tone either lachrymose or incredulous at the absurdity of medieval Gentile 
notions of Jews, his groundbreaking compilation of writings and images has 
proven a valuable resource in terms of medieval designations of the Antichrist's 
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eschatological cohort.’® To be sure, Richard Emmerson confirmed Trachten- 
berg’s claim of widespread medieval associations between Jews and the Anti- 
christ in his masterful 1981 work, Antichrist in the Middle Ages. Yet, unlike his 
forbearer, Emmerson’s premise was the exploration of medieval apocalypti- 
cism, undertaken with the goal to illustrate the conservative Christian theo- 
logical basis for the persona of the Antichrist. 

Like so many of our scholars of antique apocalypticism, Emmerson con- 
tended that the western medieval genre was developed by Jews living under 
foreign rule at times of crisis who believed the end of the world was at hand.” 
This eschatological model provided and transferred to Christians a linear tele- 
ology which began with Creation and ended with Judgment. Emmerson’s note- 
worthy contribution was to emphasize how this teleology was manifest in 
Christianity through a series of types and antitypes. Exegetes divided history 
into periods before and after the pivotal temporal moment: the birth of Christ. 
The events and characters of the former age were reflected, or prefigured, in 
the latter, thus creating a certain duality and numerical pattern which pro- 
moted or, at the very least, lent itself to calculations of the End.®° 

In addition to identifying a typological theology of history within Christi- 
anity, Emmerson also added to Trachtenberg’s description of the biblical and 
patristic origins of the Antichrist, and their influence on the medieval popu- 
lace. He explained how the Johannine Apocalypse refers to multiple antichrists 
and defines these as all who deny Christ and plague the faithful, particularly in 
the form of spreading false doctrine. Second Thessalonians, and the authorita- 
tive medieval interpretation of it found in the Glossa Ordinaria, describe the 
wicked deeds of the Antichrist, mentioned above; indicate his advent, just 
prior to Christ’s second coming; and expose his demonic parentage. The book 
of Daniel contributes the idea of the Antichrist as a mighty warrior-king who 
would attempt to imitate Christ’s ascent on the Mount of Olives, and the 
notion that his followers would be permitted a period of repentance before the 
Day of Judgment. Genesis, Deuteronomy, and Jeremiah add that the Antichrist 
would be born to Jewish parents of the tribe of Dan. And Jeremiah and John 
claim that Jews would accept and join forces with the Antichrist.9! 
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Antique and medieval exegetes amended biblical references of the Anti- 
christ with information from the apocrypha, pseudepigripha, as well as Greek 
and Roman oracles to serve as the basis of legend. Hence folktales and myth 
regularly filtered through society, into biblical interpretation and religious 
writing of elites, and eventually found their way back to the commons in a 
somewhat altered form. Emmerson explained how two of the major Christian 
apocalyptic texts of the Middle Ages thus contributed to ideas about the Anti- 
christ and his followers. The late-7th-century Pseudo-Methodius’s Revelations 
especially emphasizes the political role of the Antichrist and his followers by 
associating the Lost Tribes with the apocalyptic destroyers Gog and Magog.8? 
And in the 10th century, Abbot Adso of Montier-en-Der employed scriptural 
typology of a pseudo-Christ and a tyrannical ruler, as well as the ideas that the 
Antichrist was born of Jewish parents of the tribe of Dan in the eschatological 
apocalypse, Libellus de Antichristo. Like Pseudo-Methodius, the abbot penned 
that the Antichrist’s coming would be preceded by devastating signs including 
the release of the Lost Tribes, here presented as none other than Gog and 
Magog. While the above texts demonize non-Christians, Emmerson claimed 
that polemics increased substantially in the 13th century due to reform mea- 
sures within the Church and the Mongol invasions.?? He found that it was 
only after this period that the idea of multiple Antichrists or satanic agents of 
the apocalypse were incorporated into the older tradition of a single antitype 
of Christ. 

Several authors took their cue from Emmerson and began exploring medi- 
eval depictions of the Antichrist and the Apocalypse in art and literature. 
For example, Suzanne Lewis and Sarah Lipton have recently examined high 
medieval northern European illuminated apocalypses and found that icono- 
graphic representations of Jews had indeed taken a polemical turn in the 13th 
century.5? The medieval Jewry was cast as chief among the followers of the 
Antichrist, subsuming all other sectarian groups into the Jewish fold through 
shared iconography and bearing the conflation of Gog and Magog. Whereas 
Emmerson defined his treatise as an attempt to illustrate the conservative the- 
ology of apocalypticism and the ubiquity of the Antichrist within Christianity, 
noting medieval anti-Semitism in the process, Lewis and Lipton identified the 
apocalyptic polemic as a contributing factor in Jewish expulsion from western 
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Christendom. Yet no scholar had explained how it was that the Lost Tribes 
awaited by messianic Jews became synonymous with Gog and Magog to the 
Christian apocalypticist, or fully examined the ramifications of this associa- 
tion, until Alexander Gow. 

In many regards, Gow’s 1995 study, The Red Jews: Antisemitism in an Apoca- 
lyptic Age, 1200-1600, represents a synthesis of Trachtenberg and Emmerson’s 
historical foci. Through an examination of exegesis, literature, art, and docu- 
mentary evidence culled from antiquity through the late Middle Ages, Gow left 
little doubt that medieval Christian apocalypticism and anti-Semitism should 
be studied together. He illustrated how ıst-century legends of Alexander the 
Great helped spread apocalyptic ideas and eventually led to anti-Semitism 
among a Christian audience. In these, storytellers borrowed from biblical ideas 
of the banishment of Gog and Magog by assigning the unparalleled conqueror 
the role of sequestering them between two mountains, baring their entry into 
civilization and protecting humanity until the final earthly battle. Not inconse- 
quentially, Gow indicated that Alexander legends were spread by Jews and 
non-Jews alike; and that, at the same time, Jews were also telling another leg- 
end of the Lost Tribes who had been exiled for transgression of the Mosaic Law 
and assimilation with Gentiles. Common among these writings was the refrain 
attested to in the tale of Eldad and the crusade chronicles: once Israel had 
aptly reformed, or proved their faithfulness, the Messiah would come and 
gather the dispersed. 

The later medieval conflation of Gog and Magog with the Lost Tribes inti- 
mates an element of familiarity, like that between neighbors who are able to 
hear tidbits of conversations in the house next door. The Gentile or Christian 
author seems to have been aware of not only the common Jewish messianic 
hopes of a return from exile that would be aided by their distant co-religionists, 
but also the sentiment expressed by the sages of Jewish culpability for their 
dispersed state. Both held the Lost Tribes as a reprobate people deserving of 
banishment and both believed their return would signal a change in the cur- 
rent world order. A victory saga of one could be little else than an epic of defeat 
for the other; and, again, both groups demonized the opponent closest. 

Proximity is most significant. Gow, like Emmerson, noted the medieval 
exegetical fusion of Gog and Magog with the Lost Tribes as early as the 7th 
century by Pseudo-Methodius. However, he claimed that widespread associa- 
tion among elites and commons did not begin to emerge until the 12th-century 
Historia Scholastica (c. 1173) of Petrus Comestor and the mid-13th-century 
entries in the Chronica Majora of Mathew of Paris — precisely when the idea of 
multiple antichrists began to develop. These notions fomented in a period that 
has only recently been recognized as one of vibrant cultural and economic 
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exchange among Jews and Christians in which resources were scarce.86 Gow 
illustrated how these factors worked together to inform the linking of contem- 
porary European Jewish usury practices with all other negative characteristics 
associated with Gog and Magog and the Lost Tribes in popular conception: 
savagery, cannibalism, filth, and idolatry. This connection permitted Gentiles 
to not only blame their contemporary Jewish neighbors for socio-economic 
and political problems in the present, but also to project Jewish guilt onto the 
past and into the future - it was their kinsmen who had falsely denied Christ 
and their descendants who would devastate the world. It also had the effect of 
designating a Jewish confederation whose members included Mongol invad- 
ers, Ottoman Turks, Tatars, or any perceptually unsavory socio-political group 
at odds with Christendom. 

In the span of the next four centuries, other Germanic authors would assign 
the Lost Tribes a particularly localized nomenclature: Red Jews. This hue, 
according to Gow, encompassed all things negative as red was the Germanic 
chromatic representation of duplicitousness and evil in standard literary and 
artistic representations of the period (much like modern pop-culture notion of 
the red-headed stepchild). With the onslaught of the Black Death, the Lost 
Tribes/Red Jews took on further apocalyptic proportions as the bearers of 
plague and well-poisoners intended to fulfill God’s punishment on humanity 
before the final judgment. And, as shown by Trachtenberg and Emmerson, fur- 
ther conflation and imperfect knowledge of Jewish messianism of the period 
aided Gentile authors in assigning the awaited Messiah from the tribe of Dan 
with the Antichrist. 

Trachtenberg’s, Emmerson’s, and Gow’s narratives indicate how Christian 
views of the Messiah, the Antichrist, and apocalyptic eschatology helped to 
reinforce anti-Judaism while aiding the development of anti-Semitism during 
the Middle Ages. Yet they do not suggest the ways in which the Antichrist 
or the Lost Tribes figure in anti-Gentile polemic of the period, or how anti- 
assimilationist rhetoric may have been an equally important component of 
some forms of Jewish medieval apocalypticism. 

There is a limited amount of scholarship which is forthright about an anti- 
assimilationist tenor within medieval Jewish apocalypticism. When it does 
surface, it is generally found in articles rather than monographs. For example, 
Abraham Gross and Alana Cooper have argued that the Lost Tribes’ popularity 
in the Middle Ages was frequently promoted by authors who were concerned 
about Jewish conversion practices and sought to retain the cohesive religious 
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community precisely when it was threatened the most.” But these provide 
little explication of the effects of anti-assimilationist tones on religious ideolo- 
gies and group actions in the medieval period. Both were most interested in 
the development and propagation of the Lost Tribes legend during the early 
modern period, in the aftermath of the Spanish expulsion. Gross, like Gow, 
was primarily interested in the polemical Christian reaction to the legend, and 
to the later kabbalists’ calculation of the Lost Tribes’ return. And Cooper 
focused on the psychological significance of various forms of the legend within 
the Jewish community. Within these, it is as if an anti-Gentile component to 
Jewish apocalypticism is understood, but need not be discussed. The reasons 
for such a faint acknowledgment can only be guessed at. It may be based on 
Trachtenberg’s older model of starkly defined Christian antagonists and Jewish 
victims. But such views present an inaccurate image of inter-group dynamics 
that has only recently begun to be challenged.®® 

Thus, in the staid trajectory of scholarship there appears a marked distinc- 
tion in portrayals of Jews and Jewish apocalyptic ideology within discussions 
of messianism and anti-Semitism. In Scholem’s dominant view of the former, 
Jews are militant politicos; in Trachtenberg’s presentation of the latter, Jews 
somewhat lack agency, as if they were constantly acted upon by Gentiles with- 
out acting themselves. It seems more accurate to recognize the variety of per- 
sonalities within Jewish communities than to essentialize a group’s character, 
and more fruitful to explore the myriad of ways in which apocalypticism and 
messianism were manifest in the antique through medieval period than to 
choose an extreme position and maintain it. In addition to political move- 
ments, one such way seems to have been through reform measures, which 
were often linked to both the rationalism and mysticism of the high Middle 
Ages through the early modern period. 

Scholarship within the last twenty years has started to veer in this direction, 
albeit slowly. The new move is observed in Werblosky’s article mentioned 
above. In addition to recognizing the complex composition of messianism, 
Werblosky further challenged Scholem by arguing that, while rabbis predomi- 
nantly discouraged political activism as a means to hastening the Messiah, 
spiritual activism was accepted.?? He did not concede to any tension between 
messianic ideology and Judaism whatsoever, but claimed that messianic move- 
ments “were an almost permanent feature” of Jewish history, as were the 
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messianic stirrings reflected in small-scale migration to Eretz Israel and reform 
measures.9° 

It is precisely these sentiments - the acceptability of spiritual reform within 
messianism and the ideology’s integral contribution to the ever-expansive fab- 
ric of Judaism — which are echoed in later scholarship, even when political 
overtures are most readily highlighted. This statement is true of three promi- 
nent surveys of messianism of the late 1990s: Dov Schwartz’s Ha-ra'ayon ha- 
meshihi ba-hagut ha-yehudit bi-yemei ha-beinayim (Messianism in Medieval 
Jewish Thought); Harris Lenowitz’s The Jewish Messiahs: From the Galilee to 
Crown Heights; and Moshe Idel's Messianic Mystics. 

Schwartz adds to our understanding of nuances within medieval Jewish 
messianism by distinguishing between naturalistic and apocalyptic concep- 
tions among Sephardim as a rational or mythic understanding, respectively. 
He contends that the rational messianism of such philosophical rabbis as 
Maimonides (1135-1204) promoted the alteration of the individual in which 
human perfection may be obtained through religious and intellectual pursuits 
within a more peaceful, but vastly unaltered historical framework. In other 
words, he shows that a divine Messiah was unnecessary to Rambam’s messian- 
ism. By contrast, he illustrates that the apocalyptic messianism of rabbis akin 
to Nahmanides (1194-1270) promoted the contrarian belief that the messianic 
era would be fulfilled through the destruction of the old world order and the 
creation of a new one — much like the antique apocalypticism of 1 Enoch or 
Sefer Zerubbabel.?? 

Lenowitz also focuses on Sephardic expressions of Jewish messianism 
until the early modern period. In it, he offers the novel thesis that the contin- 
ued doctrine of messianism, coupled with the failed litany of Jewish Messiahs, 
attests to the nature of the messianic role as a sacrificial, ritualistic remem- 
brance of the difference between Jewish and Gentile society. Here, the 
Messiah is not to usher in a new era in the common political sense in which 
Jews rule over either a Gentile-free or Gentile-subjugating society. Rather, the 
Messiah’s role is to reinstate the type of segregated society that traditional 
Halakha demands, induced by the Messiah’s sin sacrifice for the community — 
willingness to be slain as the Messiah. Lenowitz’s argument is not without 
shortcomings. He fails to adequately illustrate that messianic figures were 
aware of their sacrificial role, or their movement’s impending failure. Never- 
theless, his presentation of a reformed society as the desired outcome of 
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messianism partially echoes the rational messianism discussed by Schwartz 
in terms of the creation of a religiously perfected community within the pres- 
ent order. It also raises important questions about the purpose and effects of 
messianic doctrine over time. 

Idel, by contrast, provides insight into three forms of messianism which 
have been discussed more amply within academia in recent years: theosophi- 
cal-theurgical, talismanic, and ecstatic. In the process, he counters Scholem’s 
division of ideologies within Judaism by illustrating the messianic impetus 
within mysticism, indicating how the former was often reflected in magical 
practices and kabbalistic devotion as well as political movements ascribed to 
the latter. While Idel greatly emphasizes the similarities between Jewish and 
Christian messianism in terms of more spiritualized attempts to encourage the 
hastening of redemption, thus indicating the continuation of a shared cultural 
milieu, which resulted in dialogue as much as polemic, his discussion similarly 
centers on either Sephardic expressions or those occurring in the early modern 
period. The silence regarding medieval Ashkenaz in discussions of messian- 
ism, mysticism, and apocalypticism implies non-existence or insignificance of 
these doctrines at that place and in that time. 

This position is dubious given that it was in medieval Ashkenaz that 
Christian fears of Jews materialized, more than in any other region, into ico- 
nography. And iconography informed and reflected ideology of a Jewish 
association with the Antichrist and all things diabolical. It was also in medi- 
eval Ashkenaz that a conspiracy theory emerged regarding local Jewries and 
their co-religionist, the Lost Tribes. The growth of rumors, innuendo, and 
representations of Jewish diabolism and conspiracy attests to many changes 
in medieval society at the time the Hasidei were developing their doctrine. 
These resulted in anti-Jewish and anti-Semitic legislation intended to curb, 
among other things, Jewish ability to instigate messianic movements in the 
restorative, traditional sense emphasized by Scholem. Economics and poli- 
tics played a part, to be sure, but cultural and intellectual exchange are sig- 
nificant agents affecting the shift as well. The effects of nearly understanding - 
that is, misunderstanding - a neighbor’s religious beliefs and rituals cannot 
be overstated. At the same time as these Christian fears were spreading 
throughout northern Europe, the Hasidei Ashkenaz were developing a mys- 
tical, sometimes magical, form of messianism which promoted zealous 
reform and echoed the reasons Jews were willing to martyr themselves in the 
Hebrew chronicles of the First Crusade. They viewed suffering as the result 
of divine retribution, caused by infidelity, or imperfect fidelity. Suffering was 
also a means of meriting celestial salvation while inducing messianic 
redemption. 
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Mystical messianism and the reform program of the Hasidim bespeaks cul- 
tural exchange just as much as heightened persecution. Indeed, many scholars 
have noted the similarities between the beliefs and practices of zealous Jews 
and Christians, particularly the interiorization of religion and the reform mea- 
sures between the Hasidim and Christian mystics, monks, and friars.9? But 
could this alternative religious expression also have been a result of new stric- 
ture, informed by a broader dissemination of polemic? Had the Hasidic form 
of mystical messianism been a latent tenet within medieval Judaism for some 
time?% If so, why was it manifest so peculiarly in medieval Ashkenaz? And 
why are these early Hasidim so rarely mentioned in surveys of mysticism, mes- 
sianism, or apocalypticism? Moreover, could the new form of spirituality 
among the Hasidei Ashkenaz have contributed to Christian fears? Did the 
apocalypticism within these groups fuel fear and hatred of the other? 

This aside in no way diminishes the significant debt the academy owes to 
Schwartz, Lenowitz, and Idel for greatly adding to our understanding of the 
evolution of Sephardic messianism and the interplay between messianism, 
mysticism, and apocalypticism in the early modern period. It is only to remark 
that considerably more studies need to be conducted regarding the fusion of 
ideologies and their manifestations in medieval Ashkenaz if we are to have a 
more accurate perspective of the evolution of these intertwined ideologies. To 
a large extent, the present dearth in this regard is owed - like so many other 
facets of our discussion of medieval apocalypticism - to Scholem’s influence. 
For, although he acknowledged a faint trace of messianism within the medi- 
eval Hasidim, and commented on their penchant for reform and creation of a 
penitential system, he presented their mysticism as little more than a hodge- 
podge of Merkahba, paganism, and rogue rabbinics. Accordingly, it lacked the 
philosophical backing of the Spanish kabbalists and had only a minor impact 
on later spiritual development. It was neither the ideology of a messianic 
movement, nor an authentic expression of Jewish mysticism, thus it was insig- 
nificant.?® Perhaps it is time to revise this position of Scholem’s in addition to 
the many others which have recently been challenged. 
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This essay has considered the development of apocalypticism through the 
Middle Ages and modern scholarship devoted to it. Both have changed 
throughout the course of time to reflect the concerns of the intellectual com- 
munities which bore them. Apocalypticism did not fully emerge in a Jewish 
context until the Hellenistic era, when religious authors incorporated ele- 
ments from surrounding religions and philosophies into the prophetic, horta- 
tory call to reform found in Hebrew Scripture. During the course of late 
antiquity throughout the Middle Ages, this call to reform appeared in various 
forms, adapting to suit the militant or quietistic beliefs of its adherents and 
propagators who were responding to their own context. 

The multi-dimensional character of medieval apocalypticism has not been 
emphasized enough. While the predominant scholarly focus on late antique 
Jewish religion has yielded a rich body of literature devoted to defining apoca- 
lypticism and discerning its function, it remains circumscribed by long-held 
claims of a celestially-centered eschatology which little explore deviant forms. 
The same may not be said of medieval apocalypticism. Instead, this ideology 
which encompasses so many others has tended to be subsumed into discourses 
of messianism, anti-Semitism, or mysticism. Discussions of full-blown Jewish 
apocalypticism are typically reserved for the early modern era, which bore the 
expulsion of Spain, the spread of Kabbalah, and the messianic movement par 
excellence of Sabbatai Sevi. This is not to say that there was a lack in Jewish 
apocalypticism during the Middle Ages but only to assert that broader discus- 
sions of this ideology, in each of its manifestations, is in order. It is just such a 
discussion which I hope ensues as a result of this survey. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Western Apocalypse Commentary Tradition 
of the Early Middle Ages 


Kevin Poole 
44 Introduction 


Of the medieval textual genres dealing with the New Testament book of 
Revelation, the exegetical commentary surpasses all others in number and 
importance. As with most literary genres, however, the first commentaries on 
the Apocalypse were rhetorically unimpressive, experimental in nature, and 
most proved to be little more than literal explanations of the text. As E. Ann 
Matter explains, exegesis of the Apocalypse in its beginning stages “is a compli- 
cated story of obscure authors, tangled texts, and at least two paradoxes" - the 
"doubtful orthodoxy" of the first commentators, and the commentators' even- 
tual transformation of what she calls “apocalyptic fervor" into an extended 
allegory of the church.! Living under Roman rule, the first exegetes often expe- 
rienced persecution at the hands of government officials and fully expected 
the return of Christ either within their own lives or in the very near future.? 
The triumph of the church over pagan rule, representing Christ's triumph over 
Antichrist, would set into action the events leading to the Last Judgement and 
to the establishment of the Celestial Jerusalem. 

With Constantine's conversion to Christianity and the proclamation of reli- 
gious tolerance through the Edict of Milan in 313, commentators of Revelation 
found it necessary to reinterpret the apocalyptic narrative in a less historical 
way. No longer could the beast symbolize Rome, the Antichrist signify the 
emperor, and the tribulations suffered just prior to Christ's return refer to per- 
secution and martyrdom. Indeed, since Constantine's conversion had not 
brought about world peace, and since evil did not end with Theodosius's 380 


1 Matter (1992, 38—50, at 38). 

2 Bernard McGinn refers to two types of apocalyptic thought especially present in Christian 
writing of this period - predictive apocalypticism, in which the writer predicts when the end 
will take place, and non-predictive apocalypticism (psychological imminence), or “the con- 
viction that the final drama of history is already underway and that current decisions and 
actions are to be made in the light of the approaching end, even when we cannot determine 
how near or far off it may be.” (McGinn, 1995, 58-89, at 60). 
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proclamation of Catholicism as imperial religion, exegetes were faced with a 
dilemma. The Apocalypse, interpreted as a linear history of Christ’s church up 
to that point, could no longer be seen as a singular chronological set of events 
that would occur before the Last Judgement. Revelation had proven itself non- 
predictive, and many of the major exegetes from the late 4th century onward 
began to read Revelation as a more symbolical or allegorical text. Bernard 
McGinn explains: 


[On] an exegetical level apocalypticism appeared to many to be a 
throwback to an outmoded, “Jewish,” literal reading of the Scriptures. The 
Revelation of John was not to be understood as prophecy of the last 
events of history, but rather as an allegory of the conflict between good 
and evil in the present life of the Church. Attempts to determine the time 
of the End of the world were ruled out with an appeal to “It is not for you 
to know the times or dates” (Acts 1:7).? 


That is, commentaries on the Apocalypse now took the stance that John’s 
Revelation could be used to interpret past and current events within the spiri- 
tual life of the church, but that using it in a predictive way to determine the 
dates of key turning points in the future of the church could lead to disap- 
pointment and possibly even to heresy. In this desire to turn away from literal 
historical interpretation and to search for the hidden moral and spiritual 
meanings within the apocalyptic text, many commentators from the Early 
Middle Ages to the end of the first millennium “introduced ambiguity and 
polyvalence that increase fascination while compounding obscurity.”* 


4.2 Establishing a Tradition: Victorinus and Tyconius 


At around 260, little more than a century and a half after Saint John’s vision, 
the Slovenian bishop and martyr Victorinus of Pettau wrote the first complete 
commentary on the book of Revelation in Latin. We know that he lived in 
mostly un-Christianized territory and that he probably died during the perse- 
cutions of Diocletian in 304. At the end of the same century Jerome wrote that 


Victorinus, bishop of Poetovio, did not know Latin as well as he did Greek; 
as a result, his works, which are excellent in content, seem inferior in 


3 McGinn (1998, 25). 
4 McGinn (1987, 523-541, at 527). 
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composition. His works are Commentaries on Genesis, On Exodus, On 
Leviticus, On Isaiah, On Ezekiel, On Habakkuk, On Ecclesiastes, On the 
Canticle of Canticles, On the Apocalypse of John, Against Heresies, and 
numerous others. At the end he received the crown of martyrdom.5 


Despite the millenarian remarks found throughout the commentary, Jerome 
considered Victorinus one of the “pillars of the Church” and cited him over 
twenty times in the course of his own writings.® Writing before Constantine’s 
conversion, Victorinus had seen in his surroundings what he believed to be the 
fulfillment of the apocalypse; Jerome, writing during and after the reign of 
Theodosius, exemplified the non-predictive apocalypticism that came into 
being after the institution of Christianity as state religion. Not wishing to write 
his own commentary on the Apocalypse, Jerome simply corrected that of 
Victorinus by removing its millenarian perspective, correcting its faulty gram- 
mar, and adding his own comments or those of other exegetes.” As Weinrich 
points out, this revised edition gradually took the place of Victorinus's original 
text, which by the 7th century had disappeared, not to be discovered until 1916.8 

One aspect of Victorinus's commentary that Jerome left unchanged - 
presumably because he agreed with it - and which became a fundamental 
characteristic of later apocalypse commentary, was “the notion of recapitula- 
tion,” the repetitive nature of Revelation's narrative.? Explaining, in Chapter 8, 
that Revelation presents a confusing narrative, Victorinus concludes, *Nor 
ought we inquire too much into the order of the Revelation. Rather, we ought 


5 "Victorinus, Petavionensis episcopus, non aeque Latine ut Graeco noverat. Unde opera ejus 
grandia sensibus, viliora videntur compositione verborum. Sunt autem haec: Commentarii 
in Genesim, in Exodum, in Leviticum, in Isaiam, in Ezechiel, in Habacuc, in Ecclesiasten, in 
Cantica canticorum, in Apocalypsim Joannis, adversum omnes haereses, et multa alia. Ad 
extremum martyrio coronatus est.” De viris illustribus, in Migne, Patrologia Latina 23, col. 739. 
Halton (1999, 105-106). 

6 See Jerome (1982b). Martine Dulaey expounds on Jerome's attitude toward Victorinus in 
Victorin de Poetovio, premier exégéte latin. Tome 1: texte (Paris, 1993), 16. Dulaey's two-volume 
study should serve as the starting point for any analysis of Victorinus's textual production. 

7 For textual changes made by Jerome, see Weinrich (2011, xx-xxi). Facing page Victorinus/ 
Jerome texts are found in Victorinus of Pettau (1916; repr. by Johnson Repring (New York: 
1965)). 

8 Weinrich (2011, xxi). Johannes Haussleiter discovered the original in the 15th-century Vatican 
Codex Ottobonian Latinus 3288A. Kenneth Steinhauser's study shows that Caesarius of Arles 
used the Victorinus text as a source of his own writing in the 6th century, but that Beatus of 
Liébana, in the 8th, only had access to the Victorinus/Jerome text (Steinhauser, 1987, 39). 

9 McGinn (1987, 530). 
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inquire after the meaning, for there is also the possibility of a false under- 
standing.”! That is, despite his application of Apocalypse to the Christians of 
his own time, Victorinus recognized that the Biblical text should not be read in 
linear narrative fashion, but rather as a circular text whose various parts could 
apply at any moment. As Lumsden succinctly points out, Revelation narrates 
the unchanged mission of the Church since the death and resurrection of 
Christ. “The continual mission and long wait," says Lumsden, “are teleological — 
they exist in time, demonstrating the purpose of history and point to its end. 
They do not, however, represent specific moments in time; instead, the strug- 
gle and the wait are themselves the context of historical moments, or events.” 

Also of note to Jerome was the level of optimism exhibited by Victorinus. 
Despite the persecutions that Christians suffered during his time, the exegete 
firmly believed that Christ’s followers had no reason to fear the impending 
Judgement.!? Revelation had promised the damnation of evildoers, and Chris- 
tians were to look forward to vindication, either during the present generation 
or one to come. With Jerome's correction and general approval of the 
Victorinus text, as well as the weight of his authority underlying it, a new style 
of apocalyptic exegesis appeared, less focused on millenarian expectations 
and fears, and centered more on the spiritual history and development of the 
Church. Later commentators “expanded upon the foundation laid by 
Victorinus," attempting to see in the mysteries of Revelation the key to under- 
standing their own social contexts and the goal toward which Christianity was 
marching.!? 

Writing at about the same time as Jerome, the North African Donatist exe- 
gete Tyconius also produced a commentary on the Apocalypse thatrivaled that 
of Victorinus in popularity and use. In the long-term its influence far surpassed 
that of Victorinus.!* Not only did subsequent commentators quote, paraphrase, 


10  "Necrequirendus est ordo in apocalypsi, sed intellectus sequendus; est enim et preudo- 
prophetia.” Haussleiter, Victorini, 87. Weinrich (2011, 12). 

11 Lumsden (2001, 23). 

12 Ibid., 16. 

13 Ibid., 20. 

14 See Paula Fredriksen (1991, 151-183, especially 157-160). As we will see, Tyconius's com- 
mentaries served as the base text upon which many of the most important exegetes of the 
early and central Middle Ages developed their own ideas regarding the Apocalypse. 
Unfortunately, no complete edition of Tyconius’s commentaries exists, and reconstruc- 
tion of an archetype of the original so far has proved difficult. Whereas we accept that 
some exegetes quoted Tyconius verbatim, others paraphrased his commentaries; still oth- 
ers adapted his commentaries (i.e., changed his wording) in order that his text agree with 
their own interpretations of Revelation. As Steinhauser explains, some later medieval 
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and reference Tyconius's commentaries — sometimes unknowingly, via other 
writers who had failed to cite their sources - but they also copied his style and 
employed the approach to Biblical interpretation that he had outlined in his 
Liber regularum (the only complete extant Tyconian work to date). In the 5th 
century, Gennadius of Marseilles included in his De viris illustribus the most 
extensive biography of Tyconius that we have. He says: 


Tichonius [sic] an African was learned in theology, sufficiently instructed 
in history, not ignorant of secular knowledge... He composed eight rules 
for discovering the meaning of the Scriptures, which he arranged in one 
book. He also explained the whole Apocalypse of John, understanding 
all of it in a spiritual sense, nothing carnally. In this exposition he said 
that the body is the dwelling place of an angel. He denied the idea of 
a kingdom of the righteous on earth lasting a thousand years after the 
resurrection... He flourished at the same time as Rufinus; in the reign of 
Theodosius and his son.!6 


Despite Tyconius's Donatist leanings, Augustine both approved and used his 
rules for Biblical interpretation, creating an exegetical hermeneutic later 
adopted by his followers.!? Likewise, many ofJerome's additions to the Victorinus 
commentaries had been taken directly from Tyconius.!® This, I believe, we 
must consider the primary reason for which Tyconius's commentaries on the 


writers attribute completely anachronistic ideas and quotes to Tyconius (Steinhauser, 
1987, 255-256). 

15 Latin text in Migne, Patrologia Latina 18, cols. 15-66, under the title “De septem regulis." 

16 _ "Tichonius natione Afer, in diuinis litteris eruditus iuxta historiam sufficienter, in saecu- 
laribus non ignarus fuit... Composuit et regulas ad inuestigandam et inueniendam intel- 
ligentiam scripturarum octo quas uno uolumine conclusit. Exposuit et apocalypsin 
Iohannis ex integro, nihil in ea carnale, sed totum intelligens spiritale. In qua expositione 
angelicam stationem corpus dixit esse. Mille quoque annorum regni in terra iustorum 
post resurrectionem futuri suspicionem tulit... Floruit uero aetate qua ante memoratur 
Rufinus, Theodosio et filio eius regnantibus." Migne, Patrologia Latina 58, cols. 1071-1072; 
and Hieronymus und Gennadius: De Viris Inlustribus, (ed.) Carl Albrecht Bernoulli 
(Freiburg und Leipzig 1895), 68-69. English translation by Adrian Fontescue, included in 
the entry "Ticonius" in The Catholic Encyclopedia 14 (New York, 1913), 721. Gennadius mis- 
takenly claims that Tyconius listed eight rules for exegesis. 

17 Augustine, De doctrina christiana, lib. 3, 30-37 (Migne, Patrologia Latina 34, cols. 81-90). 
For further study of Tyconius's influence on Augustine, see the Journal of Augustinian 
Studies 30:2 (1999), dedicated in part to Augustine and the Apocalypse. 

18 On Jerome's use of Tyconius in the corrections of the Victorinus commentaries, see 
Steinhauser (1987, 28-44). 
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Apocalypse gained notoriety in the early centuries of the Middle Ages: the two 
most highly respected Christian exegetes and theologians of the late Roman 
period had accepted his teachings as authoritative, thereby legitimizing a text 
that might otherwise have been dismissed by later orthodox thinkers as 
heretical. 

We must not overlook Gennadius's reference to Tyconius's belief in Revelation 
as a spiritual text. Based on Tyconius’s rules for Biblical exegesis, we can safely 
say that he advocated a non-literal reading of Revelation in which heavenly and 
hellish figures, numbers, and events symbolize abstract concepts or theological 
teachings. Even more importantly, it is evident in the way that later writers used 
Tyconiuss commentaries that he “championed a typological reading of 
[Revelation] which avoided the ahistoricism of allegory while insisting — against 
earlier Western apocalyptic commentary in general and the temperament and 
traditions of African Christianity, especially Donatism, in particular — that the 
time of the End and the identity of the saved could in no way be known"? That 
is, Revelation relates not a linear series of events that will happen at some future 
time but rather a mystical grouping of symbols that the faithful will see at work 
in their own contexts and that repeat in all places and at all times. Persecutions, 
for example, took place during the period of pagan rule, but they will continue 
to take place everywhere until the end of time. Following this line of argumenta- 
tion, the many temporal measurements that appear in Revelation and in other 
apocalyptic texts — the 6000 years of the age of the world, the 1000 years that the 
saints will reign, for example — are reduced to “certain spiritual truths” such as 
perfection, baptism, evil, or the church herself. As Fredriksen summarizes, for 
Tyconius “the dynamics of salvation, that subtle and mysterious interplay of 
grace, free will, and divine foreknowledge, are constant across nations, times, 
and individuals,’ each of whom experiences the divine revelation inwardly in 
response to their own call to understand God's workings within human time.20 

As I have mentioned, reconstructing the lost Tyconius commentaries has 
proven exceedingly difficult, primarily because of the lack of consistency among 
those later writers who cited him in their own work. Steinhauser claims that 
Beatus of Liébana’s 8th-century Iberian commentary on the Apocalypse “contains 


19 Fredriksen (1992, 20-37, at 25-26). 

20 Fredriksen (1992, 28). Tyconius refers to this repetition of symbols, events, and figures as 
recapitulatio in Rule 6, "De recapitulatione,’ of the Liber regularum. Both Tyconius's and 
Augustine's application of the hermeneutic outlined in the Liber regularum proved suc- 
cessful in the Middle Ages, as it does even today, for, as Fredriksen points out, "the essence 
of their argument has been vindicated by the simple passage of time, which has contin- 
ued not to end.” Ibid, 35. 
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by far the greatest amount of raw Tyconian material?! but Beatus alone still 
brings us nowhere close to a faithful reconstruction of an original archetype. 
There exist from the Middle Ages two sets of Tyconian manuscript fragments 
in which scholars have taken interest over the past century, although, for vari- 
ous reasons, each has proven less useful than previously hoped: the gth-century 
Fragmenta Latina Codicum S. Fr. 1. m. 150 (“Budapest Fragments”) of the 
Catholic Central Seminary of Budapest, and the 10th-century Codex Tauriensis 
F.v.118 (the "Turin Fragments") of the University of Turin. The latter has 
received much attention, and the history of its movement from Bobbio where 
it was first mentioned in a monastic catalog of 1461 to its current location in 
Turin is well documented.?? The Budapest Fragments, however, have received 
far less attention. 

Until recent decades the Turin Fragments had been considered the closest 
possible to an original text of Tyconius's commentaries. In his edition of the 
Turin Fragments, Francesco Lo Bue claims that "the fragments in fact almost 
seem to give us a summary of the primitive text of Tyconius which Beatus 
appears to have followed with the greatest accuracy."?? Finding no evidence of 
Donatism in the Turin Fragments, Lo Bue believes that the edition used by 
Beatus and other early medieval writers was, in fact, *an edition which we 
might describe as ‘expurgated’ and corrected for the use of the official 
Church."7^ Gryson agrees, claiming that this new "Catholicized" version must 
have been written in North Africa at around the time of Augustine, and that it 


21 Steinhauser (1987, 266). 

22 Inthe introductory notes to his edition of Tyconius' commentaries, Gryson offers a brief 
history of the manuscript and its modern published editions. Tyconius (201, 24-35). 
Scholars now accept Gryson's edition as the most authoritative, indeed the closest of all 
editions to the original Tyconian commentaries — his precise arguments based on com- 
parative studies of most of the known early-medieval users of Tyconius leave no doubt as 
to the scholarly value of his work. However, Gryson's edition is not a full reconstruction 
and cannot be accepted as definitive. He does not, for example, reconstruct Revelation 
11-11, a possible source for which Steinhauser finds in both Bede and Beatus (The 
Apocalypse Commentary, 267). Nor, as J. Verheyden has pointed out, does Gryson include 
reconstructed commentary on Revelation 2:25-28, 7:4-8, 1115-18, 18:1-14, and 19:4-7 


(Review of Gryson found in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 89 [2013], 507—508). 
Likewise, as Gumerlock points out in his review of Gryson's edition, study must now be 
undertaken to ascertain the extent to which Augustine used Tyconius in his City of God 
and Julian of Toledo in his Foreknowledge of the World to Come (Westminster Theological 
Journal 74 (2012), 467-471). Will comparison with those works, which Gryson does not 
give, alter the newly reconstructed commentaries in any way? 

23 Lo Bue (1963, 26). 

24 Ibid, 36. 
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is “a more or less free paraphrase of the lost commentary, without intervention 
of other sources.”?? Steinhauser also denies the Turin Fragments’ faithfulness 
to the original Tyconian manuscript, basing his conclusions on philological 
analyses. Comparing the Turin Fragments to Tyconian citations found in the 
writings of early medieval exegetes, he concludes that the original Tyconius 
commentaries survived into the early Middle Ages and that writers such as 
Caesarius of Arles and Beatus actually had access to them. The archetype of 
the Turin Fragments must also have existed, but they appeared later than the 
period during which Gryson dates them, for certain words and phrases found 
in this manuscript would have been completely foreign to Tyconius in late 
4th-century Northern Africa.?6 

Discovered in the 1960s and early 1970s within the binding of other 
Apocalypse commentaries, the Budapest Fragments, still untouched by most 
scholars of Apocalypse studies, seem to be the closest to the original Tyconian 
commentaries that we have available to us.?" Steinhauser believes that it is the 
most “pristinely preserved section of the lost commentary of Tyconius.”?® 
Unfortunately, only three folios survive, explicating Revelation 6:6-13. Mezey, 
discoverer of one of the fragments, proclaimed it part of a now-lost copy of the 
commentary by Beatus of Liébana, but that theory has since been dismissed. 
Comparing the verses commented in the Budapest Fragments with those of 
the Turin Fragments and later commentaries in which the influence of the 
Tyconian commentaries is evident, scholars have concluded that these three 
folios are possibly the only extant copy of the words as Tyconius had written 
them. To date, Roger Gryson is the only scholar to have attempted a critical 
edition of these folios.?? 


4.3 Ending the Empire: Primasius and Cassiodorus 


In the century after Augustine, Jerome, and Tyconius wrote their great exegeti- 
cal and theological works - that mysterious 6th century, in which the Roman 


25 “une paraphrase plus ou moins libre du commentaire perdu, sans intervention d'autres 
sources." (Gryson, 2011, 34-35). 

26 Steinhauser (1987, 200-211). 

27 Gryson recounts the odyssey that was the discovery and publication of the Budapest 
Fragments in Tyconii Afri, 20-23. Studies by the original discoverers, codicologists, and 
paleographers include: Mezey (1976, 15-24; 1979, 41-50); Pincherle (1969, 756-757; 1978, 
355-365). 

28 Steinhauser (1987, 221). 

29 Gryson (1997, 189-226). 
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Empire was virtually no more, Roman cultural and political norms were hang- 
ing on only in Rome itself and in remote parts of North Africa not yet taken 
over by outsiders, and the Eastern Empire continued to flourish as the West fell 
into political disarray — the African bishop Primasius of Hadrumetum (died 
c.560) and the Roman statesman Cassiodorus (c.490-c.590) composed their 
own works on the Apocalypse. The first was met with praise while the second, 
not really a proper commentary at all, is rarely mentioned among apocalyptic 
texts of Late Antiquity or the early Middle Ages. 

Some scholars of Christian apocalyptics consider Primasius the first of the 
great medieval exegetes of Revelation. Douglas Lumsden, for example, refers 
to the African bishop’s commentary, written at around 540, as the “nexus in the 
Latin apocalyptic tradition” that incorporated the works of Victorinus (through 
Jerome) and Tyconius and “ensured the continued popularity of their symbolic 
reading of John’s Apocalypse, with its discouragement of millenarianism and 
its emphasis on the mission of the church in history.”?° For her part, E. Ann 
Matter places Primasius at the forefront of the medieval commentary tradi- 
tion, saying that 


The later tradition is, in fact, so indebted to Primasius that it could be 
argued that he, rather than Victorinus or Tyconius, is the start of the 
medieval Latin Apocalypse exegesis. Primasius’s text on the Apocalypse 
is essentially a synthesis of the two influential but heterodox exegetes of 
the fourth century, read, of course, through the lenses of their redactors: 
the major themes of his interpretation are all to be found in Victorinus/ 
Jerome and Tyconius/Augustine.3! 


To prove her point, Matter provides a chart in which she illustrates the influ- 
ence of Primasius on the major commentary writers up to the dawn of the 
second millennium. We find Primasius quoted either directly (from his own 
commentaries) or indirectly (by way of later commentaries) in the works of 
Bede, Ambrosius Autpertus, Beatus of Liebana, Alcuin, Haymo of Auxerre, as 
well as in the uth-century Glossa Ordinaria.?? His influence and popularity are 


30 Lumsden (2001, 8). In the prologue to his commentaries, Primasius condemns as heretical 
much of what Tyconius had written, though he also admits to borrowing much from him. 
Steinhauser has effectively shown Primasius's uncited use of Victorinus/Jerome through- 
out (Steinhauser, 1987, 79). 

31 Matter (1992, 41). 

32  lbid,42. 
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also exemplified by the number of extant manuscript copies of his commen- 
taries from the 7th to the 12th centuries.33 

One of the primary reasons for which Primasius’s five-part commentary 
gained fame in the early Middle Ages was its contribution to the formation of 
the cult of the saints. Unlike many of his predecessors who believed that the 
saints resided in Hell until the Second Coming of Christ, Primasius believed 
that they occupy a separate space under the Altar of God.?* From there, they 
pray not for God’s vengeance upon evildoers, as Victorinus and others believed, 
but rather for the conversion of sinners. In 2.6 Primasius tells us that God wills 
not vengeance and death but rather life eternal: 


But it is evident that they pray against the sins of the world and desire 
greatly that His kingdom be established, and that they say “Your kingdom 
come” ... The indescribable happiness accumulated by them is properly 
likened to us as white robes... Truly, because of the benevolence of the 
divinely inspired vows that they bore, this response is always resounded, 
for it would be wrong to believe that they wish anything that goes against 
the will of God since their desire must stem from his will.?5 


Although forgiveness and conversion come about in the hearts of the elect as a 
sign of the presence of the Holy Spirit, Primasius believed that these graces 
could also be enacted through the intercession of the saints. This proved 
important to the nascent religious orders and later to large monasteries and 
churches whose financial health increasingly depended on the devotion of the 
faithful who visited relics in seach of saintly intercession. 


33 There are seven in total: the Codex Augiensis (Aug. CCXXII) of the Landesbibliothek in 
Karlsruhe, the Codex Colbertinus (Lat. no. 2185) of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the 
Codex Bodleianus (Ms. Douce 140 [21714]) at Oxford’s Bodleian Library, the Codex 
Fuldensis (Ms. Theol. fol. 24) at the Landesbibliothek in Kassel, the Codex Sangermanensis 
(13390) at the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, the Codex Martianus (274 [189a]) of the 
Bibliothèque Mazarine in Paris, and the Codex Aurelianensis (91 [88]) in Orléans. For codi- 
cological and paleographic descriptions of each, see A.W. Adams's introductory comments 
to Primasius Episcopus Hadrumentis: Commentarius in Apocalypsin (Turnholt, 1985). 

34 Adams (ed.), Primasius Episcopus, 99. 

35 “Sed eos manifestum est contra peccati regnum orasse, et talia illius regni desiderio pos- 
tulasse, de quo dicimus: 'Adveniat regnum tuum’...quo isti accepto responso, inenarrabili 
laetitia cumulantur, quam stolis albis recte credimus figuratam... Quod enim por beneuo- 
lentiam uotis gerunt diuinitus inspirati, interpellantes dicuntur responso protinus infor- 
mari, nec fas est eos credere contra dei nutum quicquam cupere, cum eorum desideria ex 
eius pendeant uoluntate." Adams (ed.), Primasius Episcopus, 100. My translation. 
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A second, and possibly more important, reason for which Primasius was 
read so widely in the early Middle Ages was his focus on asceticism - a topic 
intimately linked to the emerging monasticism of the sixth century. Unlike his 
predecessors who often had focused on the persecutions of Christians, 
Primasius recognized evil within the Church as the greatest danger to the faith- 
ful. Following the emperor Justinian’s attempts to eliminate heresy and to 
establish monasticism as a recognized institution of the church, Primasius 
encouraged ascetic living and preaching in order that the Gospels reach all 
corners of the known world. As Lumsden points out, the exegete saw the open- 
ing of the sealed book in Revelation 5 as “the revelation of God’s complete 
historical plan for the church,” the continued evangelization begun by the 
Apostles symbolized by the white horse of the Apocalypse.3® Of the white 
horse Primasius says: 


This horse should be read as the apostles and preachers of the truth of 
the church, through grace made whiter than snow, whose leader is Christ. 
For that reason, of it is said by the prophets: When you led your horse and 
your horsemen into victory; about whom and whose arrows it is said, those 
who preach properly the word of God are able to bring forth the fruit of 
faith that is guarded in the souls of humans. Hence, we read: With your 
most powerful sharpened arrows, nations fall under your foot. Therefore, 
the crown should stand for the salvation of the preachers.3” 


With these two passages, Primasius links saintliness and preaching to the pure 
white robes and crowns of Heaven. Not only are these, along with eternal hap- 
piness, the rewards for a life of faithfulness, but their simplicity contrasts with 
the materialism that Primasius considered one of the great threats to the peace 
of the church in his time. 

Primasius does not deny the ever-present battle of good and evil that 
Christians of all times must fight on the spiritual plane, but his commentaries 
focus more on the rewards of faithfulness than on the hellish torments suffered 
by the faithless. Attacks by heretics, peoples of other religions, false prophets, 


36 Lumsden (1997, 240-251, at 242). 

37 “Iste equus potest in apostolis et praedicatoribus ueritatis ecclesia intellegi, super niuem gra- 
tia de albata, cui sessor est Christus; ideo ei per prophetam dicitur: ‘Quoniam ascendis super 
equos tuos, et equitatus tuus sanita; propter quod et sagittem tenere dicitur, quae praedica- 
tioni uerbi dei aptius conparatur, quia hominum interiora transfixa possint fidei fructum 
adferre. Hinc legimus: ‘Sagittae tuae acutae potentissimae, populi sub te cadent! Coronam 
sane praedicatoribus deberi significat." Adams (ed.), Primasius Episcopus, 94. My translation. 
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and hypocrites are unavoidable, yet he assures his reader that personal sacrifice 
and perseverance in faith will result in eternal peace. In so doing, Primasius “set 
the stage for a more contemplative interpretation of the Apocalypse of John, 
one that celebrates the austere life and offers asceticism as a state of eschato- 
logical readiness.”$ In his brief explication of the half-hour's silence following 
the opening of the seventh seal in Revelation 8:1, Primasius seems to fore- 
shadow the peaceful silence of the cloister: "In Heaven, which is the church, the 
half-hour of silence is the beginning of the eternal quiet."?? We see this idea 
repeated in later commentaries, as well as in other texts related to monastic 
life, in which austerity and obedience are seen as "an anticipation of celestial 
life" and a “real beginning of eternal life.”40 This life of virtue reflects the desire 
to reach the real Heavenly Jerusalem and is, as such, an eschatological form of 
life inasmuch as it awaits the end of the imperfect earthly life in anticipation of 
the perfection of Heaven. This is, in my opinion, the primary reason for which 
Primasius wrote his commentaries — to renew the call of evangelization and 
austerity that the Apostles had proclaimed in the years following Christ's resur- 
rection, and to garner support for ecclesiastic unity worldwide. 

Following Primasius's example and writing from his retirement home at the 
monastery of Vivarium at some point in the last years of his life, Cassiodorus 
composed a brief and uncomplicated text that he titled the Complexiones in 
Apocalypsin.“ In his Complexiones in Epistulis Apostolorum he first defines a 
"complexio" as “brevity and absolute exposition, small all-embracing summa- 
ries of what is told, not discussions of every word, but rather summaries of 
what [the writers’ | intentions were."?? In the Complexiones Actuum Apostolorum 


38 Lumsden (1997b, 243-244). In his explication of Revelation 7:14, Primasius declares that 
all who follow Christ, whether killed for doing so or not, are to be called martyrs. This 
expanded definition of martyrdom had become necessary in order to allow for the con- 
temporary elect to stand alongside the classically-martyred saints at a time when public 
execution of Christians had virtually ceased to exist. Beatus of Liébana repeats this in his 
own commentary on the church. 

39 “In caelo, id est in ecclesia; silentium semihorae initium ostendit quietis aeternae et 
partem silentii uidit, quia eadem adhuc uisirus erat.’ Adams (ed.), Primasius Episcopus, 
132. My translation. 

40 Leclercq (1982, 66). 

41 The Latin original first published in Migne, Patrologia Latina 70, cols. 1405-1418, is full of 
orthographic mistakes and lacunae. Roger Gryson's critical edition in 2003, 99-129 is the 
best modern edition available. 

42 "Sit ergo nobis propositae rei brevis et absoluta narratio, summas rerum in parvitate 
complectens, non cuncta verba discutiens, sed ad intentiones suas summatimdicta 
perducens.’ Migne, Patrologia Latina 70, col. 1321. My translation. 
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et Apocalypsis Joannis, he repeats his definition of the genre, saying that “in 
order to be brief, I will not speak of the doctrinal disputes since my purpose is 
to introduce the reader to the text, not to inform him of all that is known about 
it.’43 Put smply, instead of writing yet another commentary on Revelation, 
Cassiodorus in his old age wished to provide an abstract of the book of 
Revelation, a reference guide for his students in which he outlined what he 
believed to be the intentions of its author. Unlike a commentary, which 
requires a parallel reading of the text commented, Cassiodorus wished to pro- 
vide an independent work that could be read on its own. He claims to avoid 
doctrinal teachings, though the very act of determining Saint John’s “intention” 
was itself an act of interpretation. The structure that Cassiodorus chose for his 
complexiones is not to be overlooked: he divided the book into thirty-three 
chapters, the number of years Jesus had lived on earth, which in turn is the 
summation of the number of the heights of Heaven (30) and the perfection of 
the Trinity (3).** 

Why did Cassiodorus choose to write an abstract of Revelation instead of his 
own commentary? Two ideas come to mind: the first was his age and the needs 
of his students; the second was the importance that the commentaries of 
Tyconius and other exegetes held at the time. Regarding the first, Cassiodorus 
was already in his tenth decade when he wrote the Complexiones, and com- 
pleting a project such as a commentary on the Acts of the Apostles and 
Revelation was likely recognizably impossible. His students at the monastery 
of Vivarium, however, lacked certain skills and knowledge that the older monks 
took for granted, and so he felt it necessary to provide them with a basic set of 
readings that would lead them along the path to correct understanding of both 
grammar and scriptures.# Preferring not to guide his young students into the 
murky waters of Biblical exegesis, Cassiodorus left them, instead, an easy-to- 
use guide to the non-evangelical books of the New Testament with the hopes 


43 “propter brevitatis propositae necessitatem aliqui novi perversi dogmatis sensus praetere- 
undi noscuntur, ut lectorem nostrum non tam satiare quam introducere videamur" Migne, 
Patrologia Latina 70, col. 1382. 

44 Prologus to the Complexiones Actuum Apostolarum in Migne, Patrologia Latina 70, cols. 
1381-1382. 

45 . Cassiodorus's students complained to him, “What use is it to know the thoughts of the 
ancients or even your own, if we have no idea how to write them down? Neither can we 
read aloud things written in indecipherable script.” ("Quid prodest cognoscere nos uel 
quae antiqui fecerunt uel ea quae sagacitas uestra addenda curauit nosse diligenter, 
si quemadmodum ea scribere debeamus omnimodis ignoremus? Nec in uoce nostra 
possumus reddere quae in Scriptura comprehendere non ualemus.”) "Incipit praefatio" of 
Caesarius of Arles (2010, 3). O'Donnell (1978, 230). 
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that it would give them the grammatical and biblical knowledge necessary to 
carry out their own analyses of the sacred text. 

Secondly, Cassiodorus understood that others had already provided a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse that outweighed anything he would be able to 
produce. In the De Institutione, Cassiodorus tells us that 


The Apocalypse assiduously leads the mind of the reader to heavenly 
contemplation and causes him to understand through the mind’s eye 
what makes the angels blessed through actual sight; it becomes clear in 
the commentary of St. Jerome. Victorinus, the oft-mentioned bishop, has 
briefly treated some difficult passages of this book also. Vigilius, an 
African bishop, also discussed fully and carefully the sense of the thou- 
sand years that is mentioned in the Apocalypse and that has become a 
great problem for some.*6 


Following, Cassiodorus tells us that he has read Tyconius with some hesitation 
but admits that the Donatist provided some useful teachings on the Apocalypse. 
Even more, in his copy of Tyconius’s commentaries, Cassiodorus has made 
marginal notations for his students, pointing out which passages are useful 
and which are to be ignored: 


Tyconius the Donatist also added some unobjectionable material on this 
book, but he contaminated some of it with the foul teachings of his pious 
belief; where appropriate I have affixed the chresimon (‘useful’) on the 
approved statements and on all unacceptable statements I found in read- 
ing through it, I have fixed the mark of disapproval, the achriston. I urge 
you to do likewise on suspect commentators so that the reader will not be 
bewildered by the admixture of unacceptable teachings.^? 


46 "Apocalypsis vero, quae studiose legentium animos ad supernam contemplationem 
deducit, et facit mente cernere quod angeli videndo beati sunt, sancti Hieronymi exposi- 
tione conspicua est. De quo libro et Victorinus saepe dictus episcopus difficilita breviter 
quaedam loca tractavit. Vigilius quoque, Afer antistes, de mille annorum intellegentia 
quae praedicta Apocalypsi continetur, unde magna quaestio nonnullis oboritur, plenis- 
sima et diligenti narratione disseruit." Institutiones Divinarum et Saecularium Litterarum 
1.9.2. (ed.) Erster Teilband (Freiburg, 2003), 170. James Halporn, Cassiodorus: Institutions of 
Divine and Secular Learning and On the Soul (Liverpool, 2004), 131-132. 

47  "Ticonius etiam Donatista in eodem volumine quaedam non respuenda subiunxit, 
quaedam vero venenosi dogmatis sui fecilenta permiscuit; cui tantum in bonis dictis chresi- 
mon, in malis achriston quantum transiens valui reperire, ut arbitror, competenter affixi. 


Quod et vobis similiter in suspectis expositoribus facere suademus, ne lectoris animus 
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Mentioning also the work of Primasius, which he considers a fine commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse, Cassiodorus says, “In our time also, the blessed 
Primasius, bishop of Africa, has commented on the Apocalypse in five books 
with minute and diligent attention. To these he added one book of careful 
discussion called What Makes a Heretic."^9 Cassiodorus assumes the readers’ 
familiarity (or future familiarity) with these commentaries and, respecting 
what their writers have said, opts for the writing of the Complexiones as a 
means of introducing them to the students as reading guides that they should 
follow. 

In the early and central Middle Ages, Cassiodorus’s Complexiones all but dis- 
appeared. Gryson summarizes their lack of importance in the Middle Ages 
thus: 


While Cassiodorus was one of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages, and 
many of his works have been widely distributed, the Complexiones fell 
quickly into oblivion... It is mentioned neither in medieval library cata- 
logs nor in literary histories of the Middle Ages, the only exception being 
the Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis by Sigebert de Gembloux, which 
depended on the preface of De orthographia. We see only that it was read 
by no other author during this period.^? 


Possibly due to its unoriginal, almost non-interpretive, summarizing nature, 
the Complexiones suffered from a lack of readership. The one extant manu- 
script, from around 600, was discovered by Scipione Maffei in 1721.50 Yves 


fortasse turbetur nefandi dogmatis permixtione confusus." Institutiones 1.9.3, (ed.) Teilband, 
170. Trans. Halporn, 132. 

48 "Nostris quoque temporibus Apocalypsis praedicta beati episcopi Primasii, antistitis 
Africani, studio minute ac diligenter quinque libris exposita est. Quibus etiam liber unus 
Quid faciat hereticum cautissima disputatione subiunctus est." Institutiones 1.9.4, (ed.) 
Teilband, 172. Trans. Halporn, 132. 

49 “Alors que Cassiodore a été un des maîtres à penser du moyen age, et que beaucoup de ses 
oeuvres ont connu une large diffusion, les Complexiones sont rapidement tombées dans 
Youbli... Il n'est pas mentionné dans les catalogues de bibliothèques médiévales, ni dans 
les histoires littéraires du moyen áge, à la seule exception du Liber de scriptoribus ecclesi- 
asticis de Sigebert de Gembloux, qui dépend de la préface du De orthographia. On ne voit 
pas non plus qu'il ait été lu par un auteur quelconque de cette époque.” Gryson (ed.), 
Commentaria Minora, 101-102. 

50 Now known as Manuscript XXXIX (37) of the Capitulary Library of Verona, it was pub- 
lished in Cassiodori senatoris complexiones in epistolas et acta apostolarum et Apocalypsin 
et vetustissimis Canonicorum Veronensium membranis nunc primum erutae, Florentiae 
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Christe discounts the Complexiones as “outdated” even at the moment of their 
completion, and says that they “played no role in the history of the Latin exe- 
getical tradition.”>! Regardless of his lack of influence on later writers, however, 
Cassiodorus's work is proof of the importance of Revelation at a time when the 
Roman government was crumbling, Christian monasticism was evolving, and 
Western society was at the dawn of the Middle Ages. 


Early Medieval Commentaries: Apringius of Beja and 
Caesarius of Arles 

The 6th century witnessed the writing of two other apocalypse commentaries, 
outside of Roman territories, that many scholars now believe to have been 
intended originally as teaching tools for evangelization. Apringius (dates 
unknown), bishop of Pax Iulia (now Beja) in Southeastern Portugal, wrote a 
commentary influenced only by Victorinus/Jerome and which was later used as 
far as we can tell by none besides Beatus of Liébana. Only one 12th-century 
manuscript copy of his commentaries exists. On the other hand, Caesarius 
(470-542), bishop of Arles in Southern France, was a passionate preacher from 
whose hand flowed over two hundred sermons on a variety of themes and for 
the various liturgical seasons. Copies of his sermons circulated throughout 
Western Christendom for centuries after his death, and we should consider him 
one of the most prolific writers of sermons in the entirety of the Middle Ages. 

About Apringius of Beja (as he is now commonly known) we can say very little. 
The only extant biographical notes are found in the title given to his commen- 
taries and in a brief notice in Isidore of Seville's De viris illustribus. The first only 
tells us that Apringius was the learned bishop of Pax Iulia: "Explanation of the 
Revelation by the Most Learned Man, Apringius, Bishop of the Church at Pax"? 
We cannot know if this title appeared on the manuscript from which the extant 
one was copied or if it was added later. Offering slightly more information, Isidore 
of Seville (560—636), less than a century after Apringius's death, says that: 


Apringius, bishop of the church at Pax Iulia, a man skillful and fluent in 
speaking and learned in knowledge, expounded the Apocalypse of the 


MDCCXXI, ex Typographia Iosephi Manni. Gryson gives a brief history of the manuscript 
in Commentaria Minora, 101-106. 

51 Christe (2003, 139-154, at 147). 

52 Translation in Weinrich, Latin Commentaries, 23. The one extant medieval copy 
of Apringiuss commentaries housed in the university library of Copenhagen 
(Arnamagnaeanske Legat 1927 AM. 795 4 to), was written in Barcelona in 1132. See 
Gryson (ed.), Commentaria Minora, 14, for a discussion of the manuscript's provenance. 
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apostle John with a clear and simple meaning anda clear and plain man- 
ner of speaking, and this he did perhaps better than the older ecclesiasti- 
cal men had expounded it. He wrote also other works that, however, have 
not come to the knowledge of our own reading. He flourished during the 
time of Theudis, king of the Goths.53 


Thus, Apringius reigned as bishop at some point from 531-548 and had gained 
a reputation sufficiently positive that the learned Isidore of Seville held him in 
high esteem. Unfortunately, none of his other writings has survived, and only 
the commentary on the first five and the last five chapters of Revelation has 
been left to us.54 

We know that Apringius's commentaries existed until at least the time of 
Beatus of Liébana in the late 8th century since he quoted about 95 per cent of 
the work in his own commentaries. We have proof, however, that in the period 
that separated Apringius and Beatus the commentaries did not have a wide 
readership. Braulio of Zaragoza (c.590-651), for example, wrote to his Toledan 
friend and abbot Aemilianus to complain that he had carried out an unsuc- 
cessful search for a copy of Apringius's commentary and to ask that his friend 
find one for him. Aemilianus's initial response was that a local count, 
Laurentius, owned a copy and that he would have it sent in order that Braulio 
transcribe his own. Unfortunately, before Aemilianus's visit to Laurentius, part 
of the count's library had been given away and no copy of Apringius's com- 
mentary was to be found.® In fact, Apringius appears very rarely in medieval 
catalogs: the only mentions are those of an inventory of the cathedral of 
Oviedo in 882, in which a codex containing the works of Apringius and Junilius 
Africanus had been bound together, and a catalog of the library of Bishop 
Gennadius of Astorga, from the year 919. At around 1600 the cathedral of Braga 


53  “Apringius, ecclesiae Pacensis Hispaniarum episcopus, disertus lingua, et scientia erudi- 
tus, interpretatus est Apocalypsin Joannis apostoli subtili sensu atque illustri sermone 
melius pene quam veteres ecclesiastici viri exposuisse videntur. Scripsit et nonnulla quae 
tamen ad notitiam nostrae lectionis minime pervenerunt. Claruit temporibus Theudis 
principis Gothorum" De viris illustribus 30, in Migne, Patrologia Latina 83, cols. 1098-1099. 
Weinrich (2011, xxv). 

54 The lacuna in the Copenhagen manuscript, comprising Revelation 5:8 to 18:5, has been 
substituted with the Victorinus/Jerome commentaries on the same chapters. Gryson 
believes this to have taken place at the time of the creation of the 12th-century manu- 
script and does not simply reflect Apringius's unwavering agreement with Victorinus/ 
Jerome. Commentaria Minora, 17-19. 

55 The correspondence between Braulio of Zaragoza and Aemilianus of Toledo is found in 
letters 25 and 26 of Migne, Patrologia Latina 80: cols. 673-675. 
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owned a copy, and another is mentioned among the possessions of the Sevillian 
Luis de Sanllorente. All except the Copenhagen copy have been lost.56 

Regarding the content of Apringius's commentary, we can say with certainty 
that he did not know the commentaries of Tyconius or Primasius, or the ser- 
mons of Caesarius of Arles. Relying on Victorinus/Jerome as his sole source, 
and adding his own thoughts, Apringius provided a commentary that “is sig- 
nificant because it preserves early and independent interpretation apart from 
the later consensus.”5” We have no information regarding Apringius's reasons 
for writing the commentaries. His brief introduction seems to give no reason 
other than a desire to understand the apocalyptic text: 


The weakness of our humanity cannot express the twofold history of the 
divine law and expound it by the mystery of the twofold sacrament unless 
it employ the mode of speaking and the language of expression from the 
author of the law himself, the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, as I undertake 
to interpret the Revelation of Saint John, I call on the Holy Spirit who 
dwelled in him that he who willed to reveal to him the secrets that were 
concealed might open to us the door of our inner mind, so that we might 
without fault discourse on that which is written and, God teaching us, 
truthfully draw out the meaning.58 


Apringius wrote at a time when Visigothic Iberia followed the Arian belief that 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit were “similar” to God but “not themselves divine 
according to nature. 5? He thus represented the Catholic orthodox minority 
who claimed the divinity of all three persons of the Trinity, and, in the above 
introduction, credits Jesus Christ himself as "author of the law" Likewise, 
Apringius calls on the Holy Spirit to aid him in understanding that which God 
through the Holy Spirit has ordained. That is, Apringius saw himself not as 
another scholar deciphering hidden meanings in an enigmatic text but rather 
the author ‘of divine speech through which that revealed to the seer John 


56 Gryson (ed.), Commentaria Minora, 13-14. 

57 Weinrich (2011, xxix). 

58  "Biformem diuinae legis historiam duplici sacramenti mysterio disserendam non nostrae 
humanitatis fragilitas aliter poterit enarrare, nisi ab ipso auctore suae legis domino Iesu 
Christo modum dicendi et sermonem sumat eloquii. Unde Apocalypsin sancti Iohannis 
expositurus habitatorem eius inuoco spiritum sanctum, ut qui illi secretorum suorum 
arcana reuelare uoluit, nobis interioris intellectus ianuam pandat, ut possimus quae 
scripta sunt inculpabiliter disserere et ueraciter magistrante depromere.” Gryson (ed.), 
Commentaria Minora, 33. Weinrich (201 23). 

59 Weinrich (20n, xxvii). 
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might now also illuminate the church.”6° Apringius makes this clear in his 


explication of Revelation 4:1, where he says, 


So also the one who receives a word from the Lord understands mentally 
what he is to speak forth to the outside... The saint is invited to enter in to 
the holy of holies, where as precursor our Lord Jesus, having become high 
priest forever, entered through the blood of his passion, in order that he 
might be entitled already to possess the very presence of the Lord and 
that he not only might come to know the truth that is past but also might 
comprehend those things that must happen in the future.9! 


Later, in the last lines of the first extant segment, explicating Revelation 5:7, 
Apringius mentions the gifts of the Holy Spirit and their work in the world, 
closing with the sentence, "Then did he receive the scroll, when rising from the 
dead he showed the mystery of the Trinity, which had been hidden from all 
ages, and revealed it to the world.” 


From the beginning of his commentary, Apringius establishes a Trinitarian 


reading of the Apocalypse. For Revelation 1:8 he expounds upon the Greek 


word nepıotepa (the "dove" present at Jesus’ baptism) and its numerical rela- 
tionship to the Greek letters A and Q, which equal to 801: 


60 
61 


62 


The word “peristera” in Greek reckoning gives the number 800, which is 
the value of Omega; and the word moves toward Alpha which has the 
value of one; and so the word suggests the deity of the Holy Spirit in the 
unity of the Trinity — may the Holy Spirit himself look with favor on us, 
that also we might be worthy to add something to our authorities. We 
ought with wisdom to consider why it is that the Truth himself mentions 
these letters from the alphabet... Therefore, the A is the beginning of wis- 
dom and reveals Wisdom himself, Christ, the Son of God. The Q, which 
is at the end of the Greek alphabet and among us possesses a certain 


Ibid, xxviii. 

"Sicut is qui a domino susceperit uerbum, mente percipit quod exterius proloquatur... 
Ingredi in sancta sanctorum, ubi praecursor introiit lesu dominus noster, sanguine pas- 
sionis suae factus pontifex in aeternum, inuitatur hic sanctus, ut ipsam domini potiri iam 
praesentiam, et non tantum praeteritam sentiat cognouisse ueritatem, sed et ea quae 
oportet fieri in futurum intellegat" Gryson (ed.), Commentaria Minora, 59-60. Weinrich 
(2011, 39). 

"Tunc accepit hunc librum, quando resurgens a mortuis mysterium a saeculis abscondi- 
tum trinitatis ostendit et patefecit in mundo.” Gryson (ed.), Commentaria Minora, 68. 
Weinrich (2011, 44). 
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middle position, signifies that the Lord Jesus Christ is himself the begin- 
ning and the end and the middle of wisdom, the mediator of God and 
humankind.63 


That is, the Greek word “peristera” ends with the Alpha, the beginning letter, 
and, therefore, symbolically brings all creation not to its end but rather to its 
beginning. The Trinity existed inherently in the beginning of Genesis and was 
made manifest through the dove of Jesus’ baptism. Likewise, the Revelation of 
Saint John, while recounting the end of earthly existence, also establishes the 
beginning of eternal happiness in the presence of the Trinity. With these com- 
ments Apringius established his belief in the one divine Trinity that ran coun- 
ter to the Arian beliefs that surrounded him. The numerology that he used 
reminds us of the Gnostic practices of the East, though it is not clear which 
sources he used for these explanations. However, drawing upon those sources 
and adding his own arguments to counter those of the heterodox Arian major- 
ity, Apringius left us one of the first Trinitarian texts written in the Iberian 
Peninsula. His need to do so proved the level of influence that non-Trinitarian 
Christians had at his time. 

Compared with what we know about Apringius of Beja, our knowledge of 
Caesarius of Arles is abundant not only because of a Vita written about him 
just after his death in 542, but also due to the large amount of correspondence 
that circulated among him, his fellow clergy, the local aristocracy, and Rome. 
Likewise, we have 238 extant sermons, two monastic rules, a treatise on grace 
and free will (De gratia), two anti-Arian tractates (De mysterio sanctae Trinitatis 
and the Breviarium adversus haereticos), and the Expositio de Apocalypsi de 
sancti Iohannis. Additionlly, as forty-year bishop of Arles with ecclesiastic 
power over Gaul and parts of Northeastern Iberia, Caesarius occupied a central 
position in the political and religious activities of that region, demonstrated by 


63 “Quae peristera per graecum computum octingentos reddit, quod est w, et ad alfa reuerti- 
tur, quod unum significat, atque ita diuinitatem sancti spiritus in trinitatis commendat, 
sic faueat ipse spiritus santus, ut et nos aliquid maioribus nostris mereamur adiungere. 
Quid sit autem quod elementa haec ex alphabeto ueritas ipsa commemorat, prudenter 
debemus aduertere... Ergo alfa initium sapientiae ipsamque sapientiam Christum dei 
filium manifestat; w, quod est complementum graeci alphabeti et apud nos medietas 
quaedam habetur, significat et initium sapientiae et complementum et medietatem 
ipsum esse dominum Iesum Christum, mediatorem dei et hominum." Gryson (ed.), 
Commentaria Minora, 37-38. Weinrich (2011, 25-26). In his discussion of Omega, Apringius 
refers to both the Greek letter Q, found at the end of the alphabet, and the Latin letter O, 
found within the alphabet. "Among us" refers to *among us Latin speakers." 
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the ten ecclesiastic councils that he convened and on whose canons he had 
direct influence.s* 

Like Apringius, Caesarius of Arles found himself defending the orthodox 
Trinitarian beliefs unaccepted by the Arian Goths who had taken control of 
Gaul after the fall of Rome. In 537, however, he must have breathed a sigh of 
relief when the Catholic king Childebert 1 took possession of Arles, although 
the effect of this transfer of power on the presence of Arianism in the region is 
still debated. Having spent his career defending the Trinity in his anti-Arian 
works, Caesarius chose not to focus on Arianism in his commentaries on the 
Apocalypse. Instead, the centrality of the church in the lives of the faithful 
took precedence, making these commentaries more of an Ecclesiological trea- 
tise than Christological or Trinitarian. Even more, Caesarius’s work does not 
take the form of a commentary in the strict sense of the term, and classifying 
it within the parameters of established genres proves difficult. Textual evi- 
dence leads me to believe that they should more properly be considered 
“rough drafts” or “notes” that Caesarius later would have used for a series of 
sermons. 

From his teenage years onward Caesarius of Arles showed a profound inter- 
est in ascetic life and preaching. After studying theology at the monastery of 
Lérins on the island of Saint Honorat, he took up residence in Arles where he 
studied grammar and classical literature at the school of Julianus Pomerius. 
One day before taking a nap, 


he placed on his bed under his shoulder the book that his teacher had 
given him to read. When he had fallen asleep on it, he was soon struck 
with a terrible vision of divine inspiration. During his brief nap, he saw 
the shoulder on which he was lying and the arm with which he had been 
resting on the book being gnawed by a serpent winding itself around 
him. Terrified by what he had seen, he was shaken out of his sleep and 
began to blame himself more severely for wanting to join the light of the 
rule of salvation to the foolish wisdom of the world.56 


64 Agde (506), Arles (524), Carpentras (527), Orange (529), Vaison (529), Marseilles (533), 
Auvergne (533), Orléans (533, 538, and 541). He did not attend the Councils of Auvergne 
and Orléans due to illness. For a brief summary of the canons of these councils, see pages 
xii-xv of Mary Magdeleine Mueller's introductory comments to her translations of 
Caesarius's sermons. Saint Caesarius of Arles, Sermons. Vol. 1 (New York, 1956). 

65 For reasons that will become evident, I refer to Ceasarius's work as “notes.” 

66 “Librum itaque, quem ei legendum doctor tradiderat, casu uigilia lassatus in lectulo sub 
scapula sua posuit; supra quem dum nihilominus obdormisset, mox diuinitus terribili 
uisione percellitur; et in soporem aliquantulum resolutus uidet quasi scapulam in qua 
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With this quasi-apocalyptic vision of his own spiritual state, Caesarius turned 
from worldly learning and decided to dedicate his life to Sacred Scriptures 
and to preaching, Not too many years following, in 502, Caesarius was consecrated 
bishop of Arles, where he quickly set to work organizing the education of the 
local clergy and outlining his own plan for evangelization. 

Aside from bishops’ normal duties as diocesan administrators, Caesarius 
believed that they should regularly preach and provide copies of their homilies 
to local parish priests and deacons to read to their congregations. We can 
indeed attribute the existence of such a large number of his sermons to the fact 
that he did exactly that.97 He believed the role of bishop to be that of shepherd 
over all people, from the most uneducated laborer to the highest of the aristoc- 
racy, and reaching them all at once was best done in the simple language of the 
sermon. As a preacher Caesarius demonstrated that he was “pre-eminently a 
pastor of souls, with nothing of the speculative in his temperament” who 
offered “moral inspiration rather than strict dogmatic principles."6$ In Sermon 
86, his best known reference to his own homiletic style, Caesarius says 


If we wanted to make known to the ears of your charity an explanation of 
Sacred Scripture in the same order and language in which the holy fathers 
expressed it, the food of doctrine could reach only a few scholarly souls, 
and the remaining crowd of people would remain hungry. For this rea- 
son I humbly beg you that learned ears be content to hear with patience 
these simple words, provided that all of the Lord’s flock can receive 
spiritual nourishment, as I said, from this homely, prosaic sermon. Since 


iacebat, brachiumque quo innixus fuerat codici, dracone conligante conrodi. Excussus 
ergo e somno, territus ipse uisu, terribilius se ex eodem facto coepit arguere, eo quod 
lumen regulae salutaris stultae mundi sapientiae uoluerit copulare.” Vita 1, 9. Marie-José 
Delage (ed. and trans.), Vie de Césaire d'Arles. Texte Critique de Dom G. Morin (Paris, 2010), 
160. English translation in William Klingshirn (ed. and trans.), Caesarius of Arles: Life, 
Testament, Letters (Liverpool, 1994), 14. 

67 The writers of his biography tell us that, “To clerics located far away in the Frankish lands, 
Gaul, Italy, Spain, and other provinces, he sent through their bishops sermons they could 
preach in their own churches... Through his accomplishments he burned brightly, even 
where he himself never appeared. He touched the hearts of those he never met in per- 
son.” (“Longe uero positis in Frantia, in Gallias, atque in Italia, in Hispania, diuersisque 
prouinciis constitutis transmisit per sacerdotes quid in ecclesiis suis praedicare face- 
runt...et flagrauit ubique profectibus, quo non est conspectibus praesentatus; tetigit pec- 
tora, quorum membra non contigit.”) Delage (ed. and trans.), Vita 1.55: 226. Klingshirn 
(1994, 37-38). 

68 Mueller (trans.), Saint Caesarius of Arles, vol. 1: xvii-xviii. 
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inexperienced, simple souls cannot rise to the height of scholars, the 
learned should deign to bend down to their ignorance. What is said to 
simple souls can, indeed, be understood by the educated, but what is 
preached to the learned cannot be grasped at all by the simple.5? 


As part of this simple style, Caesarius related his brief sermons to the everyday 
life of the people of his diocese. He understood that the attention span of the 
common person was short and that he must appeal to their spirits in any 
way possible while they were still receptive to hearing or reading his text.’ 
Furthermore, knowing that his sermons would be copied and distributed out- 
side his diocese, Caesarius avoided regional references where possible, focus- 
ing more on everyday problems or situations that people anywhere in the West 
would face."! 

Fitting Caesarius's Expositio de Apocalypsi into his homiletic production 
has challenged historians of the Arlantine bishops's work. The approximate 
date at which he wrote it remains unknown, though all who have treated the 
subject agree that it must have been after his conecration as bishop. Reading 
the textas a product of a period of turmoil, Steinhauser has proposed the period 
just following 510 — the chaotic beginning of Arian Ostrogoth rule in Arles.’ 


69 “Si expositiones sanctarum scripturarum eo ordine et illo eloquio, quo a sanctis patribus 
sunt expositae, caritatis vestrae auribus voluerimus intimare, non nisi ad paucos scolasti- 
cos cibus doctrinae poterit pervenire, reliqua vero populi multitudo ieiuna remanebit; et 
ideo rogo humiliter, ut contentae sint eruditae aures verba rustica aequanimiter susti- 
nere, dummodo totus grex Domini simplici et, ut ita dixerim, pedestri sermone pabulum 
spiritale possit accipere. Et quia inperiti et simplices ad scolasticorum altitudinem non 
possunt ascendere, eruditi se dignentur ad illorum ignorantiam inclinare: quia, quod sim- 
plicibus dictu fuerit, et scolastici intellegere possunt; quod autem eruditis fuerit praedica- 
tum, simplices omnino capere non valebunt" Joël Courreau (ed.), Sermons sur l'Écriture, 
vol. 1 (Paris, 2000), 154-156. Mueller (trans.), Saint Caesarius of Arles, Sermons. Vol. 2. (New 
York, 1963), 24-25. The same simplicity of style is used by the writers of Caesarius's Vita, 
where they claim that they have imitated how their master spoke in the hopes that all will 
be able to read and understand what they have written about him. Delage (trans.) Vita 2.1: 
241-243. Klingshirn (trans.), Caesarius of Arles, 43. 

70 The writers of the Vita tell us that Caesarius always made copies of his sermons available 
to visitors and encouraged his parishioners to take them home for further reading. Vita 
1.55. See Ferreiro’s article (1992, 5-15), for a detailed study of Caesarius’s desire that all 
read or listen to the Scriptures and his sermons. 

71 For further comments on Caesarius’s style of delivery, see Mueller (trans.), Saint Caesarius 
of Arles, vol. 1: xviii, and Klingshirn (1994, 10-15). 

72 Steinhauser (1987, 49-51). Roger Gryson supports this opinion in “Les commentaires patris- 
tiques latins de l'Apocalypse," Revue Théologique de Louvain 28 (1997b), 305-337, at 317. 
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Considering Caesarius’s emphasis on the unity of the church, any point during 
the Arian period would seem logical, though I do agree with Steinhauser that 
the shift from Visigothic to Ostrogothic rule — and the unsuccessful attacks 
by the Catholic Franks and Burgundians - along with the ensuing social and 
political changes, could have been the impetus needed to turn Caesarius's 
mind to the Apocalypse. On the other hand, his emphasis on ecclesiastic unity 
could be read as a celebration of the arrival of a Catholic monarch in 537. By 
that year Caesarius had grown old and suffered from illnesses that prevented 
him from attending council meetings. Could this be the reason for which his 
notes on the Apocalypse were never completed? If he had written them at 
around 510, in the midst of Arian rule, why would he not have polished them 
for distribution among his priests? These are questions that we cannot, at pres- 
ent, answer but which, nonetheless, present the possibility for interpreting 
Caesarius's writings in a way slightly different from what has to date been 
thought about them. 

Even more troubling to some scholars is the form in which Caesarius wrote 
the Expositio, which, as stated, I prefer to classify as “notes.” The collection of 
nineteen notes begins ex abrupto, omitting commentary on the first twelve 
verses of Revelation as well as other groupings of verses from later in the book. 
He often comments on verses more than once, and the order in which he pres- 
ents the verses does not always follow that found in Revelation. Likewise, 
Caesarius's comments lack any reference to or citations from other commenta- 
tors, which Morin believes would disconcert any reader approaching the text 
as if it were a true commentary.” Hence, classifying these notes as rough drafts 
of a future more polished commentary on the Apocalypse proves difficult 
since the basic elements of the commentary tradition are conspicuously 
absent. On the other hand, despite Morin’s belief that Caesarius’s notes could 
very well have been intended for future sermons, later scholars have only very 
hesitatingly admitted them as such.” Gryson, for example, comments that 


73 Germain Morin was one of the major scholars of Caesarius’s texts in the early twentieth 
century. In his study “Le commentaire homilétique de S. Césaire sur l'Apocaypse," Revue 
Bénédictine 45 (1933), 43-61, he presented some of the questions about this work that 
scholars today are still trying to explain. On pages 44-46 he points out many of the rea- 
sons for which we should not consider Caesarius's Expositio a draft of a future commen- 
tary. Steinhauser, however, believes that “for the most part the work is simply an 
Apocalypse commentary, which has been artificially divided into homilies” (Steinhauser, 
1987, 51). Both Morin (46-48) and Steinhauser (52-53) have traced many of Caesarius’s 
sources, which include Victorinus and Tyconius. 

74 Morin (1933, 52). 
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It is also not [a collection of] true homilies. The word appears nowhere in 
the manuscript; the ensemble is presented in an ordinary way as under 
the title Expositio de Apocalypsi sancti Iohannis. The different pieces of 
which it is composed, starting with the tenth, are distinguished by the 
subtitle Sequentia de expositione Apocalypsi (sic), or more simply Item 
sequentia, accompanied by a number of order.” 


Along the same lines, Weinrich says that “it is by no means evident that the 
comments of Caesarius are homilies. Nowhere within the work itself are the 
various sections called homilies, and the whole is given the title Expositio de 
Apocalypsi sancti Iohannis which suggests nothing other than an attempt at 
explanation." 

On the point that Caesarius's notes are not designated as sermons per se, 
I agree with Gryson and Weinrich. However, evidence internal to many of the 
nineteen notes leads me to believe that Caesarius did, in fact, write them either 
as homilies to be read during the Easter season or as lessons to be read during 
group study of Revelation (in which case, they serve the same purpose as a 
homily). First, he begins several of the notes with an exhortation to his “dearest 
brothers," indicating that the text is to be read aloud to a group." Secondly, 
along with this exhortation — and in some cases without it — Caesarius also 
refers to a reading from Revelation that has occurred just prior to the reading 
of his commentary. Note 2, for example, begins, “Dearest brothers, the lamp- 
stand of which you heard as the Revelation was being read we interpret as the 
people." In note 3, Caesarius says, “Dearest brothers, we have just heard the 


75 "Ine sagit d'ailleurs pas de vraies homélies. Le mot n'apparaît pas dans les manuscrits; 
l'ensemble se présente ordinairement sous le titre Expositio de Apocalypsi sancti Iohannis, 
et les différentes piéces qui le composent, à partir de la deuxiéme, sont distinguées par 
l'intertitre Sequentia de expositione Apocalypsi (sic), ou plus simplement Item sequentia, 
accompagné d'un numéro d'ordre" Gryson, “Les commentaires patristiques, 318. My 
translation. 

76 Weinrich (2011, xxxvi). Weinrich does not say that Caesarius's text cannot be read as a 
series of sermon drafts, but simply that there is no evidence to prove that they are. On 
xxxvii, he believes that the text could have been a short series of didactic letters intended 
to be read by his monastic or priestly brothers, an acceptable hypothesis. 

77 Notes 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, and 19. 

78 "Fratres charissimi, in candelabro, de quo cum Apocalypsis legeretur audistis, populus 
intelligitur" Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2425. Weinrich (201, 65). Migne falsely attributed 
these notes to Augustine, under whose name they appear in the Patrologia. Germain 
Morin corrected that mistake, proving that they were, without doubt, written by Caesarius. 
See his article "Le commentaire homilétique,” mentioned above. 
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blessed John rebuke sinful people in a terrible way.”’? Even more, several of the 
notes end with a doxological statement often used in medieval homiletics, 
such as “To whom is honor and glory and the kingdom forever and ever. 
Amen.”80 Besides these clues that allow us to fit Caesarius's notes rhetorically 
within the homily tradition, we must also note their length and language. 
Keeping in mind that Caesarius typically preached for only fifteen to twenty 
minutes, we would expect these notes on the Apocalypse to be no longer than 
a few pages if, indeed, they are notes for sermons. My own reading, at moder- 
ate speed, approximates twenty minutes for the longer notes and ten for the 
shorter ones. Likewise, the language of these notes is very simple and direct, 
lacking scholarly references to other writers and rhetorical, lexical, and gram- 
matical complexities. In keeping with his desire to speak plainly, Caesarius 
explains each of the apocalyptic symbols in a way that relates most aptly to the 
members of his congregation. 

The content of Caesarius’s Expositio is purely didactic. For the Arlantine 
bishop the Apocalypse represents ecclesiastic history from the Resurrection of 
Christ to the Parousia, and connects all earthly existence to the life of Heaven. 
He makes this clear in his opening comments: 


In the reading of the Revelation of the holy apostle John, dearest breth- 
ren, we direct our minds and will take care to explain, the Lord granting 
it, the reading according to its anagogical meaning. For the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ makes itself wide for our ears, so that those heavenly realities 
that are hidden might be manifested to our hearts... Whether it is the Son 
of man or the seven lampstands or the seven stars, it is the church 
together with Christ her head that is to be recognized.*! 


79 “Modo, fratres charissimi, audivimus beatum Joannem, peccatorem hominem terribiliter 
increpantem." Migne, Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2428. Weinrich (2011, 68). Other such refer- 
ences to the reading of Revelation occur in notes 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19. 
I would also include note 13, despite the lack of explict reference to a prior reading of 
Revelation. It begins, "Dearest brethren, as he was speaking of the bowls or plagues of 


» 


the seven angels, Saint John..." ("Sanctus Joannes, fratres charissimi, dum de septem ange- 
lorum phialis vel plagis loqueretur...") Migne, Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2446. Weinrich 
(2011, 92). 

80 "Cui est honor et gloria et imperium in saecula saeculorum. Amen.” Note 4. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2431. Weinrich (201, 72). Such endings are found in notes 1, 5, 6, 
7, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 19. 

81 "In lectione revelationis beati Joannis apostoli, fratres charissimi, animadvertimus, et 
secundum anagogen hoc Domino largiente explanare curabimus, quia revelatio Jesu 
Christi nostris auribus panditur, ut arcana coelestia nostris cordibus manifestentur... Sive 
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Throughout the nineteen homiletic notes, Caesarius repeats references to the 
church in such a way as to reinforce in the listener or reader the belief that only 
through the one Catholic Church can the soul reach unity with Christ. He 
makes this clear in note 4, which says that, “From this passage it is clear that no 
one can possess the Spirit of God outside the church.”®2 Explaining that the 
church should be seen in all good that is found in Revelation, he amasses a 
large number of symbols that we are to recognize as the church during the 
divine reading of the Apocalypse. In a way that seems redundant, elliptical and 
obscure, Caesarius explains that the church finds its apocalyptic representa- 
tion in angels and Paradise (note 2); the throne of Heaven and the four living 
creatures (note 3); the sky, mountains, islands, and the 144,000 elect (note 6); 
the golden altar in the heavens (note 7); the seven lampstands (note 8); the 
physical body of Christ and the body of the woman giving birth in the sky 
(note 9); the bowls from which angels pour plagues onto the earth (note 12); 
the camp of the saints (note 13); the vestments of Christ and the birds of the 
sky (note 17); the celestial city of Jerusalem and the streets of gold and jewels 
(note 19). Though this list appears somewhat confusing, each of these symbols 
exists in symbiosis with each of the others. The preachers, and even the laity 
who speak of Christ to others, are the messengers (angels) of God to the world. 
The church (Christ and his people) protects the faithful and offers them eter- 
nal rewards. Divine light proceeds from the church through the people to the 
world, converting the heathen and bringing peace to all. Each reference to the 
church underscores the importance of ecclesiastic unity that characterizes 
Caesarius’s work. 

Regardless of how we interpret Caesarius's notes — as a series of letters sent 
to his brethren to accompany their study of Revelation or as preliminary drafts 
of homilies for the Easter season — the Expositio de Apocalypsi clearly confirms 
its writer's concern that the primacy of the church had been called into ques- 
tion and that, for him, it must be defended as the only path to salvation. In 
these brief homiletic lessons Caesarius provided a commentary unlike other 
Apocalypse commentaries produced up to his time, one that could be under- 
stood by all people and that could be received in small fragments in order to 
make the most impact on the listener or reader. In so doing, he combined com- 
mentary and the sermon into a literary form still undeveloped in Gaul of the 
6th century. What remains unknown, however, is exactly what he planned to 


autem Filius hominis, sive septem candelabra, sive septem stellae, Ecclesia intelligitur 
cum capite suo Christo." Migne, Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2423. Weinrich (201, 63-64). 

82 "Quod nemo possit habere Spiritum Dei praeter Ecclesiam, hinc manifeste cognoscitur" 
Migne, Patrologia Latina 35, col. 2430. Weinrich (2011, 71). 
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do with these apocalyptic notes. Did he plan to rewrite them into more pol- 
ished sermons or to provide them to monasteries for the type of meditative 
readings that took place in the refectory? Caesarius was not a solitary contem- 
plative; he lived and worked among laborers and the illiterate, for whom it is 
evident that he wrote the Expositio. 


4.4 Breaking the Patterns: The Venerable Bede and Beatus of Liebana 


The 8th century saw the production of two great Apocalypse commentaries: 
the Venerable Bede’s Expositio Apocalypseos and Beatus of Liebana’s Com- 
mentaria in Apocalypsin.®3 These enjoyed the widest readership in the central 
and later Middle Ages and demonstrated a type of originality — within the lim- 
its that medieval institutions allowed — that would proliferate until the end of 
the medieval period. Bede questioned the seven ages of the Church, converting 
the seventh age into an eternal Sabbath, something that had never been con- 
sidered in the past, and added his voice to his commentaries in a way that 
shows preoccupation and compassion for his readers. Beatus, though not 
developing new or profound ideas about the Apocalypse, founded a family of 
illustrated commentaries that became, before the end of the Middle Ages, one 
of the largests illustrated manuscript families in all of Europe. 

The Venerable Bede (672—735), monk of the Northumbrian monastery of 
Wearmouth-Jarrow, began his exegetical career not by honing his skills on one 
of the lesser known or less complicated books of the Bible but rather on the 
complexities of Revelation. The exact date of his Expositio Apocalypseos 
remains unknown to us, though Bede scholars place it somewhere in the 
period 703-716. Bede tells us in his Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum 5.24, 
that he was ordained a priest at age thirty, which we deduce from his historical 
writings must have been in 702 or 703. Since he probably would not have writ- 
ten a biblical commentary before ordination, we can establish this date as the 
terminus post quem of the composition of the Expositio. Bede dedicated the 
commentary to his "frater" ("brother") Eusebius, who became abbot in 716, 
which we accept as the terminus ad quem of composition since an abbot would 


83 | Ambrosius Autpertus also wrote a substantial commentary in the same century, but it 
lacks originality of any sort. His commentary is little more than a rewiriting of much of 
what had already been written before his time, with Primasius as his principal source. See 
Lumsden (2001, 55—73; 1997b) for detailed analyses of Ambrosius's commentary. 
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not have been addressed with this title.8* Bede’s commentaries enjoyed a wide 
readership from his own life onward, evinced in the more than 100 extant cop- 
ies from the Middle Ages alone.55 Also demonstrative of his interest in time, 
judgement, and eternity are his De temporibus, De tabernaculo, De templo, and 
the poetic work De die iudicii.86 

Compared to other early medieval Apocalypse commentaries, Bede's 
Expositio Apocalypseos is short, which could account for its great popularity in 
the Middle Ages. Although we might attribute this brevity to its being Bede's 
first real attempt at biblical exegesis, Bede tells us in the commentary's prefa- 
tory letter that it reflects the laziness of the recent English converts: 


Since the idleness of our people, that is, of the Angles, should be kept in 
mind, I have written in a manner not only to explain the meaning clearly 
but also to abbreviate my explanations. For it was not long ago, at the 
time of blessed Pope Gregory, that the Angles accepted the seed of faith, 
and especially when it comes to reading they have been lax in the cultiva- 
tion of the faith. For a short explanation that is clear will be better 
remembered than a verbose discussion.5" 


Reminiscent of the teachings of Caesarius of Arles regarding brevity and sim- 
plicity, Bede recognized that clarity of teaching was key both to evangelization 
and to catechesis. At the end of his commentaries, Bede again refers to the 
brevity of his work, this time to ask the reader to pray for him: "Since at last this 
large and rather perilous labor has been laid out before you, I humbly and fer- 
vently pray that should any by their reading or by their copying consider our 
little book worthy, they would remember to commend also the author of the 
work to the Lord.”88 A mark of Bede's originality, this type of metacommentary 


84 Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos (Turnhout, 2001), 221. Weinrich (201, 111). For detailed 
analyses of the dating, see Bonner (1994, 153-183, at 162); and also Weinrich (2011 xlv). 

85 Roger Gryson gives brief codicological and paleographic descriptions of 113 manuscripts 
in Expositio Apocalypseos, 15-98. 

86 The most thorough recent study of Bede's writing about time and eternity is Peter Darby's 
Bede and the End of Time (Burlington: Ashgate, 2012). 

87 "Nostrae siquidem, id est Anglorum gentis inertiae consulendum ratus, quae et non 
dudum, id est temporibus beati papae Gregorii, semen accepit fidei, et idem quantum ad 
lectionem tepide satis excoluit, non solum dilucidare sensus, uerum sententias quoque 
stringere disposui. Name et aperta magis breuitas quam disputatio prolixa memoriae 
solet infigi.” Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 233. Weinrich (201, 114). 

88 “Explico tandem tanto tamque periculoso labore suppliciter obnixeque deprecor ut, si qui 
nostrum hoc opusculum lectione uel transcriptione dignum duxerint, auctoremquoque 
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and petition does not appear in the works surveyed up to this point. It would 
soon become commonplace in medieval monastic writings of all kinds. 

Also original to Bede’s commentary is his explicit insistence on using Tyconius 
as a primary source, eschewing other commentators’ references to his Donatist 
leanings.9? From the beginning Bede insists that Tyconius's method of interpret- 
ing scripture must be employed, not only in Apocalypse commentary but in all 
biblical exegesis: 


I have also though that the seven rules of Tyconius, a man of very great 
learning among those of his own sect, should be briefly mentioned, for 
those who desire to understand the Scriptures can receive much assis- 
tance from them... Therefore, should anyone take careful thought, he will 
notice that these rules are applicable not only in the Apocalypse, that is, 
in the revelation of Saint John the apostle, but also in the canonical 
Scripture and especially in the prophetic books.% 


Bede outlines a plan for using Tyconius’s rules of exegesis, giving brief exam- 
ples of their application from throughout the Bible. He ends his discussion of 
his sources by saying that, “In the present work we have followed the interpre- 
tation of this author, although for the sake of brevity we have omitted some 
nonessential things that he included.” Bede adds that he has included com- 
mentary from “our teachers,’ from other readings, and “even from our own 
understanding.” Yet, throughout his commentary he cites no other writer 


operis domino commendare meminerint" Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 577. 
Weinrich (2011, 195). 

89 His other sources include Victorinus/Jerome, Primasius, Augustine (De civitate Dei, De 
doctrina christiana, De sancte virginitate), Gregory the Great (Moralia in Iob, In Ezekiel), 
Jerome (In Danielem), Isidore of Seville (Etymologiae), and the Latin translation of Eusebius 
of Caesaria's Ecclesiastic History. 

9o "Septem quoque regulas Tychonii uiri inter suos eruditissimi, quibus ad intellegendas 
scripturas studiosi plurimum adiuuantur, breuiter commemorandas putaui... Has igitur 
regulas non in Apocalypsi tantum, id est reuelatione sancti Iohannis apostoli, quam 
isdem Tychonius et uiuaciter intellexit et ueridice satisque catholice disseruit...uerum in 
omni quoque scriptura canonica et praecipue prophetica easdem uigere regulas quisque 
uigilanter intenderit inueniet" Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 223-225 and 231. 
Weinrich (201, 111 and 113). 

91 “Cuius quidem auctoris et nos in hoc opere sensum secuti nonnulla quae extrinsecus 
posuit breuiandi causa omisimus, plura uero quae illi utpote uiro ingenioso et qui, sicut 
de eo dictum est, ueluti rosa in spinis effloruit, aperta nec quaesitu digna uidebantur 
quantum uel magistrorum traditione uel memoria lectionis uel etiam captu nostri sensus 
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with the frequency with which he cites Tyconius, mentioning him by name on 
ten occasions and quoting him without attribution dozens more.?? Indeed, 
Bede unhesitatingly vindicates the name of the Donatist, "despite the reserva- 
tions expressed by the bishop of Hippo and others regarding the orthodoxy of 
his exegesis."93 

Bede structured his commentary on the numbers 3 and 7. He was obsessed 
with numbers, and the spiritual meanings hidden in number theory appear 
throughout his vast oeuvre.?* He tells the reader that he has divided the 
Expositio into three books, in order “to give relief to the mind”? - to allow the 
reader a little mental rest while reading — though the reference to the Trinity 
would have been obvious to any Christian reader of the Middle Ages. Likewise, 
the symbolism ofthe resurrection of Christ on the third day and the Apocalypse 
as the resurrection of the faithful dead is also clear in this structure. Even more, 
the three books have been subdivided into seven sections, which he describes 
in detail in the prefatory letter to his monastic brother Eusebius. The seven 
days of creation in Genesis, the seven ages of humankind, the seven churches 
of Asia, the seven seals and the seven angels of Revelation are only a few of 
Bede's possible references with his use of this structure — not just the Tyconian 
rules. In his commentary on Revelation 5:1, Bede refers to the number 7 as the 
number of “fullness” of the hidden mysteries and the “sevenfold Spirit”? and 
unlike other exegetes prior to him Bede removes the seventh age of human- 
kind from earthly history and makes it the eternal Sabbath of God's kingdom.9” 
Thus, the structure chosen by Bede within which to present his commentary 


attingere potuimus, superadicere curauimus.’ Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 
231-233. Weinrich (201m, 114). 

92 Bonner offers a detailed list of all Tyconian passages identified by him in Bede's commen- 
tary ("Saint Bede in the Tradition of Western Apocalyptic Commentary,’ 175-183). Jean- 
Marc Vercruysse adds to this list in “Bede Lecteur de Tyconius dans l'Expositio Apocalypseos,’ 
in Bede le Vénérable entre Tradition et Posterite, (eds.)Stéphane Lebecq, Michel Perrin and 
Olivier Szerwiniack (Cege, 2005), 19-30, at 24-27 and 29-30. 


93 “malgré les réserves exprimées par l'éveque d'Hippone et par d'autres quant à l'orthodoxie 
de son exégése.” Vercruysse, “Bède Lecteur de Tyconius,” 28. 

94 See Jenkins (1935, 152-200, especially 173-180), for an analysis of Bede's use and interpre- 
tation of numbers. 

95 “Cumque opus memoratum in tres libellos releuandae mentis gratia findi placuisset..." 
Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 233. Weinrich (2011, 114). 

96  “Signatum sigillis septem, id est uel omni latentium mysteriorum plenitudine tectum, uel 
spiritus septiformis dispositione conscriptum." Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 287. 
Weinrich (201, 127). 

97 See Darby (2012, Chapter 3) ("The Expanded World Ages Scheme"), 65-91, for a detailed 
explanation of Bede's reckoning of time and the establishment of the Eternal Sabbath. 
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serves to direct the reader through the seven ages of humankind by way ofthe 
Trinity, ending in eternal rest. 

According to Claude Jenkins, we must read Bede not as a scholar trying to 
expound upon a lofty subject but rather as “a student of sacred literature whose 
object is the instruction and edification of devout minds.’98 He was a master of 
allegory and knew well how to relate the mysteries of the Apocalypse to the 
uneducated minds of his Northumbrian homeland. Likewise, unlike previous 
commentators, he added his own personal voice that addressed the reader in 
an encouraging and sometimes apologetic way. We have already seen, for 
example, Bede's explanation of brevity as an essential element of catechesis. 
He also recognizes that God has given him the ability to write and to teach, 
saying toward the end of his preface, “For among the commandments we have 
also this injunction, that we return to the Lord, with interest, those abilities 
that we have received.”?? With this comment he expresses his desire to have 
used his talent in a way that would edify many who might, in turn, pass to oth- 
ers what they have learned from him. He repeats this at the end of the com- 
mentary, saying that “I will have labored not for myself alone but also for [those 
in need of an explanation of Revelation]. And while I am rewarded by the vows 
and prayers of those who find delight in my effort, by their merits they might 
enable me to obtain the vision of fruit of the tree of life with whose odor and 
glory I have, to some extent, bedewed them."!?? In this delightful passage Bede 
encourages his readers to contemplate what they have just read and to seek the 
joy in its message, for through their own delight in it they give back to him 
what he has given to them - the joys of life through Christ. 

Two further examples will suffice to show Bede's voice in his commentary. 
Revelation 14:13 begins with, “Write! Blessed are those who die in the Lord.” 
Bede interprets the first word as a command to preach, saying, "The harmony 
of those who preach is beautiful!”!°! Up to this point he has explained that the 
suffering of the saints on earth shall only be momentary, as they will live eter- 
nally in heavenly bliss. In this one sentence Bede creates a unity of readers and 
writers: Christ's Revelation to John, John's writing of the Revelation to the 


98 Jenkins (1935, 170). 

99 “Nam et hoc in praeceptis habemus, ut percepta talenta cum usuris referamus ad domi- 
num.” Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 233. Weinrich (2011, 114). 

100 “..utquinon soli mihi, sed et illis laborauerim, illorum uicissim, qui meo sudore fruantur, 
uotis precibusque remunerer, lignique uitae, cuius eos aliquatenus odore famaque 
aspersi, suis me meritis faciantuisu fructuque potiri." Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 
577. Weinrich (2011, 195). 

101 “ET AUDIVI VOCEM DE CAELO DICENTEM ‘SCRIBE.’ Pulchra iam praedicatorum concor- 
dia.” Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 431. Weinrich (201, 160). 
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Church, Bede's interpretation of John's text, and Bede's reader as recipient of 
the summation of this knowledge. Continuing his commentary on this verse, 
Bede offers a short prayer for those who have died in Christ as well as for those 
who read his commentary: “Thank you, Jesus, that you make blessed in heaven 
those who on earth die in you. How much more, then, those who place their 
happy souls both in you and in your faith?”102 

In the second example we find Bede begging the forgiveness of his reader, 
for he has grown prolix, surpassing the brevity promised at the beginning of his 
commentary. Revelation 21:19-20 describes the precious stones that adorn the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, each of which Bede describes in great detail in twenty- 
two lengthy paragraphs. For each he describes its physical qualities, its histori- 
cal symbolism, and why God has included it in his kingdom.!? After a 
commentary sure to dazzle the imagination, Bede implores of his reader: 


Perhaps it seems that I expounded these precious stones more extensively 
than was fitting for a commentary of short comments. However, it was 
necessary to expound on their characteristics and places of origin, then 
also to inquire with care after their significance and to add a comment on 
their order and place in the sequence... And I humbly beseech the reader 
as on bended knee that if he thinks that I have proceeded on the right 
path, he give thanks to God. If, however, he should detect that the result is 
otherwise than I wished, may he, with me, pray forgiveness from the Lord 
for my error.104 


Bede always remembers his reader, both as a person physically bent over the 
codex straining his eyes and back, and as a thinker who must consider the 
words and the message of the text. When he is unable to present his message 
succinctly, and his desire to teach passes the limits of his initial promises, he 


102 "Gratias tibi, Iesu, qui beatificas eos in caelo qui in te moriuntur in terra. Quanto magis 
illos qui et in tua et pro tua fide felices ponunt animas?" Gryson (ed.), Expositio 
Apocalypseos, 431. Weinrich (2011, 160). 

103 See Gryson (ed.), Expositio Apocalypseos, 173-177, for a discussion of Bede's sources for 
this section of his commentary. 

104 “Haec de lapidibus pretiosis copiosius fortasse quam commaticum interpretandi genus 
decebat, uideor exposuisse. Necesse enim erat eorum naturas patriamque diligenter 
exponere, deinde sacramentum inuestigare sollertius, sed et ordinem numerosque prose- 
qui... Lectoremque supplex obsecro ut, si recto me tramite uiderit incessisse, agat deo 
gratias, sin uero secus quam uolebam euenisse deprehenderit, errori meo ueniam mecum 
a domino deprecetur. Sed haec hactenus; uideamus et reliqua" Gryson (ed.), Expositio 
Apocalypseos, 559. Weinrich (201, 190). 
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has no choice but to beg for forgiveness while pointing out the spiritually edi- 
fying quality of his work. 

Unlike his 8th-century contemporary, the Iberian monk Beatus of Liebana 
paid little attention to brevity in the composition of the three editions of his 
Commentaria in Apocalypsin (776—786).1° We know little about Beatus, nei- 
ther when nor where he was born; neither when nor where he died. Most 
scholars accept that he died in the first decade of the gth century, though Jaime 
Marqués Casanovas places his death in 798.106 What little we know of Beatus 
comes to us by way of his Apocalypse commentaries, a lengthy apologetic 
work against the Archbishop of Toledo, and other correspondence that circu- 
lated at the time.!?? Though one might try to link the relatively recent arrival of 
Islam to Iberia and the beginning of the Christian reconquest with Beatus’s 
commentaries, nowhere in any of the three editions of his work does he men- 
tion this new religion.!°8 It is quite possible that the first edition sprang from 
nothing more than Beatus’s desire to provide for his brethren an easy-to-use 
compilation of the major teachings on the Apocalypse.!?? Refering to the 


105 Two extant copies of the 776 manuscript are housed in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The codex of Madrid's Real Academia de la 
Historia was copied from the manuscript of 784. The 786 manuscript contains an addi- 
tional commentary on Daniel copied from Jerome. 

106 Marqués Casanovas (1962, 41). A letter from Alcuin of York praising Beatus for his help in 
suppressing the Adoptionist heresy has been dated to 799 or 800. See Vázquez de Parga 
(1978, 33-45, at 39-40). 

107 For a complete study of these works, see the two-volume Actas del Simposio in the previ- 
ous footnote, as well as the preliminary studies found in Beatus of Liebana (1995). 

108 Few Christians in the northern regions of Spain would have considered Islam a true threat 
to their existence, much less the Antichrist, in the 8th century. If John of Damascus, writ- 
ing from the other end of the Mediterranean at the same time, described Islam as a 
Christian heresy, it is doubtful that Beatus and his contemporaries would have considered 
it much more than the same. For more on this, as well as additional bibliography, see my 
article “Beatus of Liébana: Medieval Spain and the Othering of Islam,” in End of Days: 
Essays on the Apocalypse from Antiquity to Modernity, (eds.) Karolyn Kinane and Michael 
Ryan (Jefferson, NC, 2009), 47-66, at 55-56. 

109 Marqués Casanovas believes Beatus's commentary filled a void felt by the religious of the 
new kingdom of Asturias in the first years of the Christian reconquest of Muslim Iberia: 
"[D]uring the lifetime of Beato, King Alfonso 11 (791-842), according to the Crónica 
Albeldense, ‘established in Oviedo the entire order of the Goths, disposing all matters 
both for the Church and the Palace in accordance with the observances of Toledo. In 
such surroundings, it is evident that the priests had need of a book offering them the 
necessary texts for the proper commentary and interpretation of the Apocalypse. Beato 
wrote his book in order to satisfy that need, adding, by way of a gloss, the commentaries 
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Apocalypse as the “key to the entire library” that is the Bible, Beatus tells us in 
his introductory comments that everything found in his commentary can be 
found elsewhere but that “it can all be remembered much more easily when 
read in a brief treatise.”"° In the decade that separated the first edition and the 
third, however, Elipandus became archbishop of Toledo and, as such, Primate 
of the Iberian Church. Preaching Adoptionist beliefs that caused immediate 
divisiveness among the faithful, the Toledan represented the encarnation of 
the Antichrist for Beatus, who subsequently made this proclamation in the 
third edition of his commentaries and in his apologetic treatise. 

Known as the haeresis feliciana due to the involvement of Bishop Felix of 
Urgel, Adoptionism taught that “Jesus was the legitimate Son of God in spirit, 
but only an adopted son in human form,’ thus denying the complete divinity 
of Jesus Christ." In an attempt to put down the Migetian heresy, Elipandus 
proclaimed ex cathedra the doctrine of Adoptionism by writing it into the 
Creed of Seville, and consequently set into action a succession of events that 
would lead to the belief that the Primate of the Spanish Church was none other 
than the Antichrist in the flesh. Beatus, from his small monastery in the moun- 
tains of Asturias, turned to Pope Adrian 1 and Charlemagne for assistance, 
both of whom considered an attack on Adoptionism in Toledo to be the oppor- 
tunity they had awaited to initiate Frankish expansion into Al-Andalus. With 
the support of such church leaders as Alcuin of York, Paulinus of Aquilaea, 
Theodulph of Orléans, Benedict of Aniane, and Richbod of Trier, the writings 
of Beatus against Elipandus and Felix quickly spread, and in a short time the 
two were censored. 

Unlike other writers before him who had maintained a strictly anti- 
millenarian stance, Beatus considered the end of the Sixth Age of Man to be 
near. In fact, through a series of complicated calculations Beatus concludes: 


of the Holy Fathers appropriate to the extract from the sacred text.” “Beato of Gerona,’ in 
Beati in Apocalipsin Libri Duodecim: Codex Gerundensis, (Madrid, 1975), 219-238, at 
222-223. 

110 “Quae quamvis omnibus nota sint qui per amplitudinem Scripturarum percurrunt; 
facilius tamen ad memoriam redeunt, dum brevi sermone leguntur. Quae tamen non a 
me, sed a sanctis patribus explanata reperi, in hoc libello indita sunt... Omnium tamen 
librorum thecae hunc librum credas esse claviculam." Beato de Liébana (2004, 32). My 
translation. Although Beatus calls his work a “brief treatise,” he realizes that it is anything 
but brief. In the same paragraph where he states his intentions, he asks the reader to for- 
give him for any mistakes that he has made or if the work is too long and complex for the 
reader to understand. 

111 Poole (2009, 49). 
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The time from Adam to Christ adds up to 5227 years. And from the birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to the present era, that is, the year 822, there 
have been 784 years. If you add from the first man, Adam, to the present 
time, year 822, you will have a total of 5987. Therefore, the sixth millen- 
nium has fourteen years remaining. With that, the sixth age will end 
in 838.112 


As we see, Beatus was slightly off the mark: 822 + 14 do not equal 838 but rather 


836, although 5987 + 14 equal 6001, or the start of a new millennium. Regardless 


of his mistaken calculations, thought among many was that the Antichrist, 


Elipandus, had been imprisoned and, therefore, that the peace of God’s Church 
would be established upon the archbishop’s death. Aware that he could be 
mistaken, Beatus had protected himself from accusations of heresy by offering 


a disclaimer: 


All Catholics should understand, wait and fear, and consider these four- 
teen years as if they were one hour: day and night, in ash and cilice, cry as 
much for your own destruction as for that of the world, and do not 
become too interested in the computations of time; and do not try to 
investigate excessively the day or the season of the end of the world, 
which no one knows except for God.!!3 


Of course, the Judgement did not take place in the year 800 (or the year 838), 


and other apocalyptic thinkers began to look to the year 1000 with expectation. 


We have no knowledge of how Beatus reacted when his predictions did not 


112 


113 


“Colligitur omne tempus ab Adam usque ad Christum anno v.ccxxvil. Et ab adventu 
Domini nostri Iesu Christi usque in praesentem Eram, id est, DCCCXXII, sunt anni 
DCCLXXXIV. Computa ergo a primo homine Adam usque in praesentem Eram DCCCXXII 
et invenies annos sub uno V.DCCCCLXXXVII. Supersunt ergo anni de sexto millenario XIV. 
Finiet quoque sexta aetas in Era DCCCXxxvitl.” Beatus calculated the years using the 
Mozarabic calendar, which was 38 years ahead of the rest of Western Europe at the time. 
Thus, Beatus's year 822 was 784 in modern calculations. Beato de Liébana (1995, 376—378). 
My translation. 

"Ita, ut supra dictum est, intelligere debet, et expectare, et timere omnic catholicus, et hos 
XIIII annos tamquam unam horam putare: et die noctuque in cinere et cilicio, tam se 
quam mundi ruinam plangere, et de supputatione annorum, supra non quaerere: et diem 
extremi saeculi, vel tempus, supra non quaerat investigare quem nemo scit nisi Deus 
solus." Beato de Liébana (1995, 380). My translation. 
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come to pass, and nowhere do we have proof of anyone actually believing in or 
acting upon his predictions. 

Fascinating though they may be, these predictions are not why we remem- 
ber the Beatus Apocalypse commentaries. Far more important to the medieval 
commentary tradition are the illustrated manuscript copies of Beatus’s In 
Apocalypsin, twenty-six of which exist today. The structure used by Beatus in 
the organization of his commentary provided for easy insertion of illustrations 
that would aid the reader in understanding visually the text about which he 
wrote. As a general rule, images appear between the text of Revelation (the 
storia) and the commentary (the explanatio) and serve as a visual recapitulatio 
of what has just been read. In this way, word and image together bring the 
reader to a quicker comprehension of the apocalyptic text and allow a more 
fully developed commentary to ensue. Likewise, as Bernard McGinn explains, 
these images provided visionary experiences that served as “a form of religious 
authentification for messages from God."!!5 

Following Augustine's teaching of the three levels of spiritual understanding — 
visio corporealis, visio spiritualis, and visio intellectualis — the illustrated Beatus 
commentary provides a tool for contemplation, not just reading, of the revela- 
tory text.!6 Despite the anti-Adoptionist rhetoric, readers perceive in both 
commentary text and visual images a divine Christ who also teaches and 
judges, the true Son of God toward whom the Holy Spirit draws the faithful. For 
the monks who read the Beatus commentaries, contemplation involved the 
active development of the cognition of truth, the end goal being the beatific 
vision of God. They read the scriptures, memorized the words of the Fathers, 
and formulated mental images of those words in order to reach the level of 
spiritual intellect — visio intellectualis — at which they understood the reason for 
their existence, the fullness of Glory in Paradise. We must remember that, for 
the medieval monk and preacher, the church and its monasteries represent 
Heaven on earth. The illustrated Beatus commentary, more than a book of 
prophecy or of anti-heretical teachings, represents visually for the reader that 
otium quietis that will come after Judgement and toward which all of the faith- 
ful strive. 


114 JohnWilliams has collected the Beatus illustrations in a five-volume comparative chrono- 
logical study, which must serve as primary reference for anyone carrying out detailed 
analyses of the manuscripts: The Illustrated Beatus: a Corpus of the Illustrations of the 
Commentary of the Apocalypse (London, 1994-2003). 

115 McGinn (1992, 3-19, at 7). 

116 Augustine (1982). 
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4-5 Conclusions 


As we have seen in the preceding pages, the Apocalypse commentary tradition 
from the beginning years of Christianity to the end of the Early Middle Ages 
evolved not only as a literary genre but also as a political and religious voice 
against the opponents of orthodoxy. Both Victorinus and Tyconius provided 
commentaries that became standard, though corrected, texts for the remain- 
der of the period prior to the year 1000, and we see their influence in almost all 
teachings on the Apocalypse from Augustine to Beatus, and beyond. Primasius 
of Hadrumetum and Cassiodorus wrote commentaries that protected ortho- 
dox teachings at a time when the Roman Empire was virtually no more. 
Through their works Arianism and other heresies found their counter, and the 
nascent monasticism of the 6th century gained support. Caesarius of Arles and 
Apringius of Beja, at the same time, provided commentaries that countered 
heresies outside of the Roman political sphere and that probably served more 
as reference works for preachers than as actual Apocalypse commentaries. 
Later, with the commentaries of the Venerable Bede and Beatus of Liébana, the 
commentary as a genre began to take a new shape, in which the author voiced 
his own emotions and made his teachings more personal either through the 
vocative discourse of addressing the reader or through images that allowed the 
reader to reach a more fully developed understanding of the text. As a political, 
doctrinal, and spiritual text, the Apocalypse commentary stood ready to face 
the year 1000, the political and religious turmoil that would take place in the 
middle years of the uth century, and crusading efforts intent on establishing a 
new Jerusalem in the centuries following 1095. 
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CHAPTER5 


Apocalyptic as aNew Mental Paradigm of the 
Middle Ages 


László Hubbes 
5.1 Introduction 


Iwish to premise that Iam no medievalist. My principal research field is apoca- 
lyptic studies. Some twenty years ago I started investigating apocalyptic art to 
demonstrate the terminological necessity of apocalyptic as a “new” distinct 
category for classical aesthetics. After having written two theses while at the 
university, one focusing on the historical aspects and one on symbolism, for 
my doctoral studies I turned to the art-historical and generic analyses proper, 
revealing at the same time the specific nature of apocalyptic catharsis.! Later 
investigations led me from early Christian and contemporary adaptations of 
apocalyptic iconography, through on-line media representations, to rituals 
and characteristics of apocalypticism.? This present chapter is meant to be a 
preliminary study, probing the field for a larger project of a future investigation 
on the nature of the apocalyptic paradigm.? Although not specialized in medi- 
eval studies, I still feel somewhat accustomed to the Middle Ages due to my 
inquiries in the artistic-, literary- and cultural history of apocalyptic imagina- 
tion of those centuries spanning roughly the fifth-century fall of Rome and the 
fifteenth-century fall of Byzantium. At the same time, being acquainted with 
not only the historical but also with other (archetypal, metaphysical, psycho- 
logical, socio-political, rhetorical) approaches of apocalyptic and apocalypti- 
cism, I will try in this essay to compare and contrast some of the major views 
to form a comprehensive synthesis that might help provide a better under- 
standing of apocalyptic beliefs and behavior. 

The aim of this essay will be an experimental synthesis, in which I argue that 
apocalyptic, beyond being a scriptural genre and a religious social function, is 


1 Hubbes (2008) [Visions under the Spell of Things Last. Apocalypse from the Religious Literary 
Genre to a Way of Expression of Art] — adaptation of my doctoral thesis, completed with other 
essays written in this same topic. 

2 Hubbes (2010a); or Hubbes (201, 55-78). 

3 Inthesense Frank Kermode has used it in his milestone book The Sense of an Ending: Studies 
in the Theory of Fiction (London: 1966). 
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primarily a distinct basic mindset, a fundamental approach and adjustment 
to reality describable as a mental paradigm. Our focus turns to the question of 
whether and how this apocalyptic paradigm came to determine an entire culture, 
namely the Christian West, and why the Middle Ages might be considered as the 
ripening and consolidation of this mentality. My hypothesis proposed here is that 
apocalyptic thought would be a generalized constituent or determinant (that is: 
paradigmatic) mentality for the European civilization only from the Middle Ages. 
I base this presumption on quantitative as well as qualitative aspects of phenom- 
ena pertaining to various forms of apocalypticism — which in Antiquity are in 
their incipient phase and occur sporadically, on the fringes of societies and 
empires, whereas (after a relatively calm period) the medieval centuries wit- 
ness a gradual rallying and spreading of end-times awaiting spirituality, leading 
to moments when apocalypse(s) directly formed history in East and West alike. 

There should be nothing extraordinary in such a development for medieval 
Europe and the Near East, given the fact that these Jewish and Christian cul- 
tures grew out of a worldview with strong apocalyptic roots, to which Islam 
later added a new fervor. Still, the question remains: why? I would not boast as 
much to propose a brand new explanation; moreover, this is not the aim of this 
essay. There are shelf-loads of excellent monographs, commentaries and anal- 
yses concerning the evolution of the apocalypse genre, of doom-prophecies 
and millenarian movements, of inquiring the social and historical causes of 
eschatological radicalism and messianic upheavals, of documenting and dis- 
puting theological apocalyptic heresies and doomsday-calculations, of debat- 
ing over the terrors versus the calm de lan mil. However, the great majority of 
this vast literature accumulated mostly in the second half of the past century 
rarely ventures beyond the limits of one or another discipline. From another 
aspect, when apocalyptic is dealt with not in an historical context but rather as 
a contemporary phenomenon via psychological, sociological, or anthropologi- 
cal approaches, the testimonies of the past are often overlooked. 

A comprehensive, synthetic evaluation, grasping all available approaches in 
order to elucidate the nature of apocalyptic in its possible manifestations would 
be highly opportune. This nature of apocalyptic might be most simply described 
as a hypothetical paradigmatic thinking that determines world views, attitudes, 
and behaviors with large scale historical and social consequences. For such a 
comprehensive investigation it is necessary, on the one hand, to discuss a more 
general revision of the basic terms related to apocalyptic in both synchronic 
and diachronic aspects, as well as discussion of the notion itself in opposition 
to other mindsets; while on the other hand - for the closer purposes of this Com- 
panion focusing on medieval apocalyptic — an interpretation-reinterpretation of 
the literature concerning premodern apocalyptic and religiosity in light of 
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modern theories in general. Although a major project like this may not be 
completed within the frame of a short study, I nonetheless hope to sketch the 
outlines of a relevant argumentation on the apocalyptic paradigm, and its gen- 
eralization during the Middle Ages - with the caveat that such an argumenta- 
tion inevitably reflects my own subjective reading of the literature. 

I build the essay on the following structure: I start with a section dedicated 
to conceptualization for a clarification of terms — where I try to confront and 
harmonize key concepts like apocalypse, apocalyptic, apocalypticism, eschatol- 
ogy, millennialism (or chiliasm), messianism, and prophecy; then, I will pres- 
ent the methodology implied and applied: the main procedure is hermeneutic 
with various approaches from aesthetic and dramatic aspect, or applying generic 
categorization, cultural-historical description. A short contextualization will 
follow — both historical and actual, and a review of some decisive theories for 
the medieval period - as the domestication and radicalization of the apoca- 
lypse, the issue surrounding the terreurs de l'an mil, a confrontation of progres- 
sivism and pessimistic decadence, proleptic existence or apocalyptic time. 
Analysis of the ideas will be performed by setting up contrasts, through rele- 
vant examples from the medieval period; and the conclusions will offer an 
overview of the presented interpretations converging to the apocalyptic para- 
digm, ending with some preliminary deductions for the envisioned project. 


5.2 Elements for the Apocalyptic 


I would like to start with a strongly debated issue regarding the status of the 
word “apocalyptic” — because many argue over whether it is an adjective or is 


4 Cf. Lester Grabbe's and John J. Collins’ debate in Knowing the End from the Beginning: The 
Prophetic, The Apocalyptic, and their Relationships, (eds.)Lester L. Grabbe and Robert D. Haak, 
(Journal for the Study of Pseudoepigrapha Supplement Series, 46), (London and New 
York: 2003), 3, 44-47; Hanson (1992, 280); Roger DePriest, "Apocalyptic Defined," presented 
online as part of the "Apocalyptic and the New Testament" site project, for Apocalypse and 
the New Testament, unpublished doctoral thesis at Central Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Virginia Beach, (s.a.) <http://faculty.bbc.edu/rdecker/phd/depriest/ıdefined.html>, accessed 
24 January 2013, also see (s.n.) "Contemporary Apocalyptic Scholarship and the Revelation" 
on Johannine Studies page <http://www.studyjesus.com/Religion_Library/Johannine_ 
Studies/12 Revelation.htm», accessed 14 April 2013; as well as the online debate dated 23 
October 2008 on the blog Faith and Theology, on the margins of the excerpt from Nathan 
R. Kerr's Christ, History and Apocalyptic: The Politics of Christian Mission (London: 2008), 
<http://www.faith-theology.com/2008/10/nate-kerr-christ-history-and.html>, accessed 14 
April 2013. 
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it a noun, with all the semantic implications flowing from it. Linguistically 
more conservative or pedantic views stick to its attributive use, discarding its 
nominal employment because of inexact meaning.? While supporting both 
kinds of usage, both within and outside theology, as deliberated by Koch,® 
Collins? and later Hanson; I still wish to add a reinforcement, in a more gen- 
eral sense, but with very concise meaning, to the application of "apocalyptic" 
as noun. Since my mother tongue Hungarian allows, even facilitates, the philo- 
logical use of nominal abstractions of Latin origin like comicum (the Comic) or 
tragicum (the Tragic), in a principle-like denotation of a category, when I first 
started to elaborate my thesis on the aesthetic nature of apocalypses and deriv- 
ative artworks, it came to me quite naturally to name the essence of the apoc- 
alyptic character as apocalipticum.!° Only later, while — due to the lack of 
extensive specialized Hungarian- or Romanian-language monographs in the 
field - I turned to reading English studies, I encountered this ambiguousness 
of apocalyptic as both adjective and noun. Here is how I define this term for its 
interpretation as aesthetic category: 


Beside the already frequently used terms (apocalypse, apocalyptic, apocalyp- 
ticism...) I will propose the introduction of a not quite new, but scarcely 
known variant: the noun 'apocalipticum' (=‘the Apocalyptic’), that would 
be an abstraction drawn from the meanings of the other synonymic 
notions of the same word group, denoting all the qualities which gener- 
ally characterize those expressions.!! 


5 Cf. “the point is not that the English language disallows a nominative adjective or 
that there is no precedent for its usage, but rather that it is not as exact as it should be" 
from Patrick McCullough's (patmccullough) comment on 18 November 08 on Faith and 
Theology blog «http://www.faith-theology.com/2008/10/nate-kerr-christ-history-and.html», 
accessed 12 April 2013. 

Koch (1972, 20). 

Collins (1979, 3-4). 

Hanson (1975, 431). 

I use here the Latinized spelling instead of the presently accepted Hungarian spelling: 


O ON o 


komikum, tragikum. 

10  Innormal Hungarian spelling: apokaliptikum. For contrast, the “apocalyptic” as adjective 
(equivalent to 'apocalyptical") in Hungarian is: apokaliptikus — and there is no way to miss 
one for the other. 

11 Hubbes (2008, 23); also cf. the chapters dedicated to the comparative definition of the 
terms apocalypse, eschatology, messianism and their interrelation: pages 28-33 and 
42—62; for a similar argumentation in English language on the same topic, see Hubbes 
(2011, 56-57, 59). In consistency with this definition, I call the attention that wherever I 
use "apocalyptic" by itself, in a nominal position, it should be read as apocalipticum. 
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Of course, the apocalyptic — beyond its above definition - is not only an aes- 
thetic category, just as it is neither a mere theological issue of biblical genre 
or religious history. Its “inexact” usage or ambiguous, cloudy meaning comes 
from the fact that several specialists, theologians and historians alike, apply it 
with instinctive confidence as an umbrella term. This it is indeed. In my inter- 
pretation, encouraged by formulations like that of Hanson: “apocalyptic is a 
form of eschatology (and hence a religious perspective),"? or Koch's “common 
mental and spiritual background” and “a certain kind of religious speculation’; 
Fletcher-Louis’ emphasis on its essence as “an intellectual reality, a system 
of thought’ McGinn’s allusion to an “apocalyptic worldview,” or Pressley's 
wording “the way of seeing and interpreting the world"!6 — apocalyptic is pri- 
marily a mentality, a mode of thinking, that is: a mental paradigm. 

On the other hand, “paradigm” is also a problematic word.” Being aware of 
the overworn and ambiguous status of Kuhn's term!® I still consider paradigm 
as a most convenient tool for denoting a definite set of elements, structures, 
relations and conventions that build up a consistent worldview shared by a 
community for a given time period — but not as elaborated as an ideology. For 
our purposes, paradigm is most useful as defined by Egon Guba: “an interpreta- 
tive framework, which is guided by ‘a basic set of beliefs that guides action.”!? 

In these terms, the apocalyptic paradigm denotes such a common (religious)?9 
worldview that acts as a reciprocally influencing model of — and for - reality, 
built upon a basic set of beliefs, like the linear development of human history, 
which is to be disrupted by an imminent divine intervention; a theodicy-oriented 
rejection of the world; inseparable from certain fears of destruction and hopes 
for salvation and regeneration for the elect; being expressed in and manifested 
through apocalyptic works and movements, messianic, millenarian and utopian 


12 Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic, 431 — emphasis mine. 

13 Koch (1972, 20). 

14 Fletcher-Louis (201, 1573). - emphasis in the original. 

15 McGinn (20003), «http://www.oslo2000.uio.no/program/papers/m2b/m2b-mcginn.pdf», 
accessed 12 April 2013. 

16 Pressley (2007), <http://www.karenpressley.com/picts/Apocalypic-%20Paradigm 
Religious9620Improvisation96200f9620the9620Beats9620vs.9o20Religious9620 
Fundamentalism.pdf>, accessed 12 April 2013. 

17 Ido not apply the term “paradigm” in a semiotic meaning, as used by Hellholm (1986, 
19-26) in his study. 

18 Kuhn (2012). 

19 Guba (1990, 17) as referred in Denzin and Lincoln (2000). 

20 The implicit religious character may be discovered even in scientific, materialistic and/or 
atheistic apocalyptic world views. 
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ideas; and often (but not necessarily) going hand-in-hand with phenomena of 
subversiveness, fanatic exaltation, fundamentalism, dualistic exclusivism, para- 
noia and scapegoating, or demonizing. It is a conglomerate leading to events 
that provoke massive, radical, long term changes in a given society or culture. 

The elements of the apocalyptic paradigm listed in the above definition are 
crucial, closely interrelated; they work in synergy, and form an organic whole: 
the Apocalyptic (apocalipticum). To avoid further redundancy, in sketching the 
interconnections between these elements, I will only refer to the classical or 
best known definitions of the given terms when needed - without reproducing 
them.?! 

Apocalypse, apocalyptic, apocalypticism — these are the most frequently 
defined and redefined, yet the most controversial, concepts in the field's termi- 
nology.?? Conventionally, apocalypse may denote the End of the World, the 
Book of Revelation,?? a literary genre of religious literature, or a work pertain- 
ing to it, and rarely (literally) disclosure.?^ The cloudy term apocalyptic is the 
most semantically charged. Depending on its nominal or adjectival status, it 
may mean the collection of apocalyptic writings of a certain tradition, an end- 
awaiting spirituality or movement? or — if used as an attribute - it refers to 
such a quality in descriptive or interpretative terms of given pieces of litera- 
ture, artworks, religious streams, catastrophic events, desolate landscapes, or 


21 Fora brief set of comparative definitions restricted to eschatology, apocalyptic and mil- 
lennialism see Landes (2003, 3-16), here 8. 

22 See Hanson: “The word “apocalyptic,” though properly an adjective, in common parlance 
has come to designate the phenomenon of the disclosure of heavenly secrets in visionary 
form to a seer for the benefit of a religious community experiencing suffering or perceiv- 
ing itself victimized by some form of deprivation. (...) The problem with the proper usage 
is that it leaves unclear what qualities determine whether a given experience or written 
account fits the category apocalyptic: whether literary characteristics, a particular world 
view or pattern of ideas, or a certain type of social setting. This unclarity has led scholars 
to prefer a triad of definitions, differentiating between "apocalypse" as a literary genre, 
“apocalyptic eschatology” as a religious perspective, and “apocalypticism” as a commu- 
nity or movement embodying an apocalyptic perspective as its ideology," referred to in 
Lorin L. Cranford: Making Sense of the Bible - What do I do with the literary aspects of 
scripture?, <http://cranfordville.com/BIC/BIC_v33/BIC_v33_MSB_Studyo3.pdf>, accessed 
12 April 2013, 21, n. 63. 

23 In both cases if written with capital initial A. 

24 See the generic definitions given in the already referred Collins (1979, 3-4); Hellholm 
(1986, 22-23; 1989); as well as some counterarguments brought by Vines (2007, 109-117). 
and Newsom (2007, 19-30). 

25 See Kermode (1966, 11, 98-99), where he elaborates the idea of apocalyptic paradigm. 
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post-cataclysmic scenarios.?® Apocalypticism is in principle the clearest notion: 
used almost exclusively in academic terminology, still there are divergences in 
its application. It either means the end-waiting spirituality of a person or com- 
munity, and related activity of a religious movement, in given (critical) spatial 
and temporal conditions, or the nature of apocalyptic texts.?7 There is also the 
adjective apocalypticist, derived from this latter noun — used to denote a per- 
son or a movement displaying such behavior or, rarely, the attitude itself pos- 
sessing such characteristics. 

Eschatology - the doctrine of the last things - is very often used in close inter- 
connection with, or as a synonym of, apocalyptic.?? Indeed, the composite term 
apocalyptic eschatology is used by several authors?? to denote exactly what the 
concept of apocalyptic means for others.*° In a stricter sense, if we stick with 
the exact denotation of the terms, this apocalyptic eschatology is the variant we 
are interested in for our topic, comprising both the meaning of exalted expecta- 
tion of Doomsday as revealed in the Scriptures, and the last, as well as other- 
worldly, things, involving the just divine judgment, so much feared and desired. 

Although having a concise and specific meaning?! in both academic literature 
and mass media variations of millennialism and millenarianism (millenarism) 


26 Cf. Paula Clifford’s use of “apocalyptic” in O istorie a sfârşitului lumii, trans. Agop Bezerian, 
(Bucharest: 1999). Originally A brief history of END — TIME, (Oxford: 1997), 18. 

27 Impossible to refer here even to the most significant definitions of apocalypticism, for its 
clarification see John J. Collins, Bernard McGinn, and Stephen J. Stein (eds.), Continuum 
History of Apocalypticism, (New York and London: 2003), 44, n. 1. Also, one of the best 
reviews of the various approaches to this term is offered by The Encyclopedia of 
Apocalypticism. Vol. 1-3. (eds.) John J. Collins, Bernard McGinn and Stephen J. Stein. (New 
York: 1998), passim, as well as their Continuum History of Apocalypticism (New York: 
2003). For an electronically more close-at-hand overview of the term's vernacular inter- 
pretations see the "Apocalypticism Explained" section on pss’ Frontline: Apocalypse! 
<http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/pages/frontline/shows/apocalypse/explanation/>, 
accessed 17 November 2013. 

28 See the various meanings of eschatology - one of the simplest definitions we find in 
Bultmann: “Eschatology is the doctrine of the ‘last things’ more exactly of the events by 
which the world as we know it comes to an end. So eschatology is the doctrine of the end, 
of the destruction of the world.” in Bultmann (1957, 33); see also Rowland (1982, 1-2); as 
well as Landes (2003, 8). 

29 See the various meanings of apocalyptic eschatology: e.g. Hanson (1975, 431); McGinn 
(1975, 254; 1979, 3-7); de Boer (2003, 166-193). 

30  Seethevarious definitions of apocalyptic and eschatology related to each other by Collins 
and Hellholm referred above, footnote 24. 

31 Millennialism, millenarianism, millenarism — chiliasm: from the Latin (mille) translation 
of the Greek (khilia): ‘thousand. For best definitions of the concept, see Schwartz (1987); 
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are often used to denote (almost) the same set of phenomena as the above 
variants of the word apocalyptic.3? For our use it is important to remain with 
the original and narrow sense of millennialism as contrasted to apocalypticism, 
in order to denote quite a specific manifestation of apocalyptic, namely, the 
chronology-focused millenarian apocalypticism awaiting the Redeemer that 
becomes generalized in the latter half of the Middle Ages. Messianism is closely 
related with apocalypticism, sharing common roots in Judaism, but they are 
not necessarily preconditions of one another. Actually, I argue that messian- 
ism is much more interconnected with millennialism proper than with apoca- 
lyptic in general, since messianic expectations for a divine or earthly savior, 
king who would redeem a certain (chosen) nation and restore a holy kingdom 
in this world have directly lead to chronologically bound millennial ideas. This 
feature can be found not only in ancient Judaism, but indirectly (nonetheless 
even more decisively) in Christianity and Islamic Mahdiism as well. The mes- 
sianic idea prospecting a future perfect state of a people or country is a special 
case of utopianism, a religious form of hopes for an ideal(ized) society and 
environment,?? with expressions already present in Old Testament or Near- 
Eastern sapiential literature. Prophecy - in its own turn - is another strongly 
debated concept.?* While some argue to distinguish it sharply from apocalyptic,?5 
yet others reason against such a mutually exclusive separation, suggesting 
instead that apocalypse should be taken only as subcategory of the prophetic.3® 
I emphasize only the close relation and interdependencies of the two cate- 
gories, assuming that both prophecies might be apocalyptic, and also that 
apocalypses are of a prophetic nature. 

To put it briefly, the Apocalyptic (apocalypticum) as I understand it is a com- 
plex, but clearly definite, worldview and behavioral model that implies all the 


Landes (2000, 453). It is worth mentioning that the nowadays much debated variations of 
premillennialism, post-millennialism were not as relevant for the medieval times as they 
are today for evangelical denominations. 

32 Among many, I consider a prominent example for such synonymy the website of the 
Center for Millennial Studies at Boston University, founded and led by Richard Landes. 
<http://www.mille.org>, accessed 12 April 2013. 

33 See Visser (1996). 

34 For simplicity, let us accept that the term prophecy denotes a divine disclosure of future 
events concerning a community, often implying a call to repentance. Cf. Robinson (2005) 
<http://scholarcommons.usf.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1835 &context=etd>, 
accessed 17 November 2013. 

35 See Collins (1998) and Boring (1974, 43-62). 

36 See Grabbe and Haak (2003, 22-23), also n. 15, especially “The solution is to consider apoca- 
lyptic/apocalypses a subdivision of prophecy.” - original emphasis. 
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concepts, meanings and manifestations of apocalypse, apocalyptic, apoca- 
lypticism, eschatology, millennialism, messianism, utopianism and prophecy as 
defined above, together with all their variations and connotations. Certainly, 
these implied terms each do preserve their own clear, well-defined meanings, 
distinct from the other concepts and, even more importantly, distinct from the 
incorporating apocalyptic paradigm. 

However, the listed elements are only basic ingredients of the apocalyp- 
tic, and their joint presence — with everything they imply — assure only the 
minimum requirements for a phenomenon to be recognized as apocalyptic. 
Depending on time and place, on culture and specific circumstances, other 
characteristics enrich and fine-tune the various manifestations of the apoca- 
lyptic. Though not indispensable, (gnostic) dualism, alienation, fundamental- 
ism, exclusivism, fear, paranoia, scapegoating and demonization of the other 
are often prominently present, insomuch as we feel that these are essential 
characteristics of apocalypticism. Still other peculiarities, like the sense of cri- 
sis, the sense of liminality, and cognitive dissonance, very much dependent on 
perception, add to the distinctiveness of the apocalyptic either as catalysts or 
as effects. In discussing historical and contemporary phenomena of apocalyp- 
ticism, millennialism, the major part of literature considers these elements 
direct indicators of the apocalyptic complex. 

For concluding the conceptualization of the apocalyptic paradigm, I invoke 
here a comprehensive definition from my earlier study on the nature of the 
apocalyptic category?" Although then I focused on generic and aesthetic 
aspects of apocalypses, nonetheless the observations can be considered valid 
in the extended sense we use now. From formal aspect the apocalyptic cre- 
ations are visionary-revelatory works characterized by prominent symbolism 
and dramatic nature, and they are usually built on stylistic intensification and 
contrasting of elements within spiral or framed structures.? In terms of con- 
tent, apocalypse is an eschatological myth deriving from (a sense of) crisis 
and answering theodicial concerns,?9 characterized by extreme dualism, in 
which a special inverted and distorted dichotomy is manifested.*° This myth 


37 Hubbes (2008, 62). 

38 Collins (1979, 5-12); Aune (1986, 86-87); Hellholm (1986, 22-23). 

39 O'Leary (1998, 13) and Gerald A. Larue, Old Testament Life and Literature, Chapter 29 - The 
Period of Jewish Independence, n.p. <http://www.infidels.org/library-/modern/gerald 
_larue/otll/>, accessed 13 April 2013. 

40 “Apocalyptic inverts the original chaos-cosmos setting into the controversy of eschato- 
logical dualism: not the created world stands as cosmos against the primeval chaos, on 
the contrary - the creation corrupted (by the fall) stands as a menacing chaos against a 
lost, butpromised and hoped ultimate utopian paradise! This is actually exactly the opposite 
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unfolds in a specific drama, built on the regular structure of a crisis (tribulations) 
- catastrophe (last judgment) — apocatastasis (new heaven, new earth) pattern 
on two registers: the universal (macrocosmic) level and the personal (micro- 
cosmic) level. According to the functional aspect the following features are 
characteristic: a divine revelation disclosed with superior authority as response 
to the crisis of a certain community, which involves its audience to take part 
in the plot, initiating them into a mystery by offering them a transcendent 
perspective on their world.*! In parallel, a continual (re)actualization of old 
prophecies to current events fuels a dramatic process of revealing-conceal- 
ing: hidden divine meanings are revealed in a shrouding allegorical language 
understandable only for the insiders.*? At the same time, the escalatory rep- 
etition of alternating fearful and joyful elements in the apocalyptic text 
leads to an elementary emotional shock that results in a powerful catharsis, 
and it raptures the participant believers from their usual quotidian reality, 
provoking deep and long-lasting changes in behavior and self-conscious- 
ness.* The same observations apply on a more general scale for the mental- 
ity that stands behind these creations tagged as apocalypses. The attitudes, 
behaviors or movements labeled as apocalypticism - are each symptomatic 
products of this worldview, since this apocalyptic mentality not only pro- 
duces apocalyptic works, but it reads, sees and interprets everything in apoc- 
alyptic terms. 


5.3 Apocalypticized History: Dealing with Medieval Apocalyptic 


My primary aim is to show that the apocalyptic paradigm reached full deploy- 
ment in Europe and the Near East during the millennium regarded as the 
Middle Ages — together with and somewhat at odds with the apogee of the 
monotheistic empires. I rely on what historians’ interpretations of the events, 
movements, spiritualities or creations describe as apocalyptic through the 
Middle Ages. My methodology is primarily hermeneutic, applying concomi- 
tantly various aesthetic, dramatic, psycho-social approaches. 


of the general mythic chaos-cosmos dualism, and only in the light of this inverted dichot- 
omy can we understand the apocalyptic spirituality" Hubbes (2008, 52-53). 

41 Hanson (1979, 428-431), also DeYoung (1998). 

42 Hanson (1979, 86-87). 

43 See Barr (1995, 23-33; 2000) <http://www.wright.edu/~david.barr/Imagination.htm>, 
14 April 2013; Yarbro-Collins (1984). 
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In order to place our issue into historical context, a short review of the major 
events, ideas, and creations of apocalyptic significance will help. Following a 
loose chronology, we take into account millennial upheavals, eschatological 
expectations, read as enthusiastic or desperate fervors, beginning from the dis- 
integration of the Western Roman Empire and the formation of barbarian 
kingdoms in the second half of the fifth century, up to the wavering of the 
Roman papacy and the end of Byzantium in the fifteenth century. 

Since Augustine in his City of God (and before him Tyconius)** unarmed 
radical millennialism within the realm of Latin Christianity by spiritualizing 
the Apocalypse (by postponing the end of history into the indefinite future), 
the consecutive onslaughts of Germanic tribes and Hun invasion did not 
awaken such an end-of-the-world panic in Rome, as one might expect consid- 
ering the destruction and chaos they brought. The quasi post-apocalyptic sev- 
enth century has one major event of indirect apocalyptic connotations: the 
recapture in 627 of the Holy Cross by Byzantine emperor Heraclius from the 
Persians, who took possession of it in 614 during the sack of Jerusalem. While 
in western Christianity eschatological fervor was not characteristic in the sev- 
enth century, the eastern Mediterranean and the Near East lived through genu- 
ine apocalyptic times. In Byzantium the imperial apocalypticist discourse 
thrived^? and parts of the empire, especially Syria, readily received the apoca- 
lypses of Pseudo-Ephraem and Pseudo-Methodius^ in the onslaught of the 
Muslim conquest, itself driven by apocalyptic consciousness.*” In the wake of 
Muslim expansion, the eighth and ninth centuries saw the revival of apocalyp- 
ticism in the West, particularly in Iberia, where the new fervor of Christian 
resistance led to acts of martyrdom and also prompted Beatus of Liébana for 
an actualized commentary on Revelation,*® an inspiration for centuries for 
monastic theologians and illustrators. Also, boosted by Viking and Magyar 
raids (plausibly identifiable with Gog and Magog),*9 as well as the split of the 
Carolingian Empire, interest has grown in apocalyptic prophecies, especially 


44 Fredriksen (1992, 20-37). 

45 McGinn (1995, 100-102). (English version consulted: McGinn, 2000). 

46 See McGinn (1979a, 1979b). See also Alexander (1978, 1-15), as well as Magdalino (2008, 
119-133). 

47 See Cook (2003). 

48 See McGinn, (1979b) idem, (1995). 

49 Cf. Aziz (1992, 3-18), “Gog and Magog were regarded as an antithesis of order in ancient 
times as well as in medieval Europe, and were, according to circumstances of the time 
and place, variously identified with the Magyars, the Scythians, the Alans, the Goths, the 
Khazars, the Mongols, the Turks,” here 16; Railton (2003, 23-43), also Payne et al. (2012). 
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on the British Isles.5° As visible from the heated debates?! and even specula- 
tions?? in modern scholarship, the two centuries around the turn of the first 
millennium brought about a genuine revival of the apocalyptic in West and 
East alike. Concerns of chronology rather than extraordinary events protruded 
a vivid interest in end-time scenarios, with reignited speculations on the iden- 
tity of the Antichrist or the Last Emperor.” The real enthusiastic apocalyptic 
fervor erupted towards the end of the eleventh century with the papal call to a 
holy war to reconquer the Holy Land, and the first crusade that followed.5* 
These were genuine apocalyptic times not only for Christians, but even more 
for Jews and Muslims.95 The consecutive crusades against the Islamic East, the 
related campaigns against Eastern Christianity and Europe's heretical commu- 
nities, and the various phases of the Reconquista of Iberia brought a repres- 
sive, and even expansionist, aspect to the eschatological mission of the Latin 
West.56 Concomitantly, church-historical developments such as the final East- 
west schism between Constantinople and Rome (1054), the reformist tenden- 
cies in both monasticism and the papacy, the investiture controversy of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and later the excommunication controversies 
of the thirteent century (with the darkening apocalyptic propaganda on both 
sides®”) all contributed with new elements to the formation and generalization 


50 See Visser, Apocalypse as Utopian Expectation and, especially for Ireland, McNamara 
(2007, 223-254). See also Katherine K. Olson's chapter, “Earth and Sky Will Be Ablaze: 
The Apocalypse, Hell, and Judgment in The Apocalypse, Hell, and Judgment in Pre- 
modern Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany" below. 

51 Landes (2003, v-ix; 3-16). 

52 See [Illig (2002), originally Heribert Illig, Das erfundene Mittelalter: Die grófste Zeitfálschung 
der Geschichte (München: 1998). 

53 As seen in McGinn's aforementioned works. See also Emmerson (1981); Emmerson and 
McGinn, The Apocalypse in the Middle-Ages - especially the chapters concerning Adso's 
Letter on the Antichrist; also Ryan (2009, 1581-1592). 

54 Rubenstein (2011); Flori (2008), the original is Flori (2002). 

55 Chazan (1987); Maalouf (1987) (original: Les Croisades vues par les Arabes (Paris: 1983). 

56 See the Albigensian (or Cathar) Crusade, Powell (2004, 101-117); also Delumeau (1986). 

57 One of the most prominent aspects of this apocalyptic rhetoric on both the imperial and 
pontifical sides - and even within ecclesiastic circles - is the use of identifying the oppo- 
nent with Christ's apocalyptic enemies. In one major conflict, the opposing parties: on 
one side the Holy Roman Emperor Fredrick 11 (1194-1250) and his successors — issuing 
pamphlets suggesting that the popes are either the Dragon or the Angel or the Abyss, or 
the Beast of 666 from Revelation, on the other side popes Gregory 1x (1227-1241), Innocent 
IV (1243-1254) and their successors, repeatedly called Fredrick 11 explicitly the Antichrist, 
and they were aided in this propaganda by the Joachite Franciscans, who later turned 
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of medieval apocalypticism.°® An especially significant development was 
brought by the new millennialism of Joachim of Fiore, spread and radicalized 
by the Franciscan-spirituals and mendicants throughout Europe.®? While the 
ultimate loss of Jerusalem (1192) did not generate apocalyptic concerns in the 
West, the devastating Mongol incursions in the same thirteenth century 
whipped up end-time fears for Muslims, Eastern, and Latin Christians alike.®° 
The fourteenth century was even more overloaded with events of possible 
apocalyptic connotation, like the Babylonian captivity of the Church in 
Avignon (1309-1376) and the Great Schism (1378-1417) that followed, or the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years War (1337-1453); but the Black Death (peak 
years 1348-1350) was the utmost catastrophic phenomenon which ignited real 
apocalyptic terrors and exalted reactions like the flagellant movements.®! 
European and Levantine Jewry desperately hoping for a Messiah under the 
continuous menace of unexpected pogroms from popular crusaders, forced 
conversion to Christianity or Islam, and legislative and economic constraints, 
also developed their apocalyptic traditions both in midrashic scriptures and 
the hekaloth-mysticism.9? Muslim spirituality is also strongly infused with 
arduous messianic expectations of the Mahdi, but even more decisively by the 
strains of militant apocalypticism found both in the Fatimid Shiite and the 
Almoravid and Seldjuk Sunni traditions.9? The last century of the Middle Ages 
was tense with a discrepancy within the Catholic Church, where a growing 
number of voices adopted a somewhat modified Antichrist-rhetoric directed 
not against the person of a particular pope as earlier, but against the institu- 
tion of papacy itself, identifying Rome with Babylon of the Apocalypse - 
a discourse that plowed up the terrain for the Protestantism of the early 
modern era.9^ The fall of Constantinople (1453) meant the end of Byzantium, but 


their efficient Antichrist-rhetoric against papacy itself, especially against pope John xxi 
(1316-1334). See McGinn (1995, 156-185). 

58 See McGinn (1979b) and (1995); see also McGinn and Emmerson, (1992). 

59 See Marjorie Reeves, Foreword and Preface to McGinn, Visions of the End, xi-xviii (1979). 
See also Riedl (2010, 115-132). 

60 See McGinn, Antichrist; Cook (2008b, 293-312). 

61 See Lerner (1981, 533-552). 

62 See Idel (1998, 204-237); John Reeves, Trajectories in Near Eastern Apocalyptic: 
A Postrabbinic Jewish Apocalypse Reader (New York: 2005); Orlov (2007). 

63 See Cook (2003); Masad (2008). 

64 The subversive anti-papal Antichrist-discourses of John Wyclif, Jan Hus, Thomas Münzer 
and the millennialist popular uprisings in their wake would lead us into the world of early 
modern apocalypticism. See Matthias Riedl's “Apocalyptic Violence and Revolutionary 
Action" in this volume and also Armstrong (2011). 
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not of Eastern Christianity, since Moscow (being freed from Mongol rule in 1480), 
assumed the title of the Third Rome and with it a messianic-eschatological 
mission.6° 


5.4 Contemporary Interpretations of Medieval Apocalypticism 


As we look back to ancient apocalypses and past apocalypticism from the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries, the perspective shows nothing else but 
the reflection of our own concerns regarding our own contemporary apocalyp- 
tic events and apocalyptic times. It is as if we have suddenly realized our own 
apocalyptic consciousness and, in deep embarrassment, wantto get rid ofit or 
desperately dig out its roots to comprehend it better. During the nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries sporadic scholarly interest in apocalyptic writ- 
ings and phenomena strictly within theological frameworks, such as Bousset's 
work on the Antichrist,66 Schweitzer's arguments for an eschatological Jesus,$7 
the Russian mystic philosophers’ interest in the Apocalypse,$® the interpreta- 
tion of apocrypha and pseudoepigrapha by R.H. Charles.9? Later, however, 
with Bultmann’s lectures on history and eschatology,”° the western eschatol- 
ogy of Taubes,” or Koch's “puzzlement” around the Apocalyptic,” the issue 
broke out into the larger educated public. Writers, philosophers, sociologists, 
and historians started to investigate the various aspects of apocalyptic under 
various names, until, in the 1970s and 1980s, two significant scholarly work- 
shops elaborated the theoretical-methodological foundations of what is now 
labeled apocalyptic studies: the SBL — Semeia project”? under the guidance of 
John J. Collins and the Uppsala Colloquium coordinated by David Hellholm.”* 
In the last decade of the century two more major international contributions 


65 See Ostrowski (2002). 

66 Bousset (2006). Originally Der Antichrist in der Überlieferung des Judentums, des Neuen 
Testaments und der alten Kirche: ein Beitrag zur Auslegung der Apocalypse (Göttingen: 
1895). 

67 Schweitzer (1910). 

68 Most prominently Szolovjov (1993). Originally Kratkaja povest’ ob antikhriste, 1899-1900 
and also the works of Lev Shestov, Nikolai Berdyaev, Serghei Bulgakov. 

69 Charles (1913). 

70 Bultmann (1994), originally History and Eschatology (Edinburgh: 1957). 

71 Taubes (1947). 

72 Koch (1970). 

73 See Collins (1979). 

74 See Hellholm (1979). 
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helpedtheadvancementofthediscipline-TheEncyclopediaofApocalypticism”? 
together with its select edition Continuum History of Apocalypticism" and the 
years-long project of the Center for Millennial Studies.” In this already vast 
literature an important place is given to the study of medieval apocalyptic 
beginning with Cohn's groundbreaking Pursuit of the Millennium,’ until the 
most recent historical literature. From this special segment I would like to 
reflect on some views and interpretations, which have firmed my conviction 
that the apocalyptic — while under continual change - reached maturity dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


5.5 Apocalyptic Middle Ages: In the Eye of the Beholder? 


Would it be possible that not only the tumultuous years around 1000 A.D. — as 
suggested by Michelet”? — were “paralyzed” by millennial panic, but did the 
roughly one thousand years of the medieval world pass under the spell of 
Doomsday? Or it is exactly the opposite, and any arguments proclaiming a 
heated apocalypticism of the Middle Ages would be nothing but a Romantic 
exaggeration — as Riché and others®® state for the theories of the terrors of the 
first Millennium. As Richard Landes has repeatedly shown,®! modern histori- 
ans discarding or disregarding apocalyptic phenomena for that special period 
around the first turn of millennium are trying to distance themselves from the 
human irrationality regarded with suspicion, and also to diminish the importance 


75 McGinn, Collins and Stein (1998). 

76 Collins (2003). 

77 <www.mille.org> 1998-2005, Landes (accessed 13 April 2013). 

78 Cohn (2004, originally 1957). 

79 Michelet, 2004 (1957). 

80 See Riché (1999), Carozzi (1999), referred by Landes (2003, 4-15, n. 1) or Burr (1901, 
429—439), and Duby (1967). 

81 Richard Landes explains this as follows “The literary activity from the third period [of apoc- 
alyptic time] dominates our documentation with an almost iron grip, and this for two rea- 
sons: almost all narratives of such moments are written down after they have reached a 
coherent pattern, after the “sense of an ending” - though obviously not the anticipated 
ending — has made it possible to tell a coherent tale. [...] Our most eloquent sources, our 
storytellers, are, by nature, incapable of telling us directly about apocalyptic time: the roost- 
ers may tell us what it was like, but will try as best they can to avoid being tarred with the 
apocalyptic label; the owls may tell us that the roosters crowed, but only to ridicule and 
scorn.” Landes (1996, 165-185) (available: <http://www.mille.org/people/rlpages/landes-rob 
-html>, accessed 14 April 2013), n.p. 
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of such events, ideas in the shaping of medieval history. In this attitude, 
which he named metaphorically historians “joining the clean-up crews”®? 
to dismiss the traces of exalted apocalypticism around the year one thou- 
sand, Landes sees the successors of Augustinian sobriety, the modern 
counterparts of the “owls”®3 trying to soothe millennial fervor triggered by 
crisis in sensitive communities. Still, striving to tame the apocalypse has 
never been a total success, not even in Augustine’s time. The apocalyptic 
upheavals of fear and hope around 1000 are, in Landes’ and his colleagues 
view, an unquestionable reality?^ — even if not in the intensity it was origi- 
nally supposed - and those upheavals repeated all along the centuries of 
the Middle Ages. The short review of such moments given above shows 
that against the amillennial hermeneutic model of St. Augustine taming 
the Apocalypse adopted as the official standpoint of the mainline church 
in the West (and partly also in the Christian East), there was a continuous 
tension®> and apocalypticismus absconditus,?9 always eager to burst out 
from its dormant state whenever the circumstances precipitated into a 
constellation of apocalyptic times.8’ Bernard McGinn, somewhat disagree- 
ing with the idea of apocalypticism concentrated around 1000, suggested 
that medieval people were living in a more or less constant state of apoca- 
lyptic expectation.®® Only its manifestations and aims were different. 
Manifest or not, this constant apocalypticism of the Middle Ages repre- 
sents a new development of western culture compared to that of Antiquity, 
which — although may be characterized by a multitude of apocalyptic texts 
and messianic-millenarian movements — never formed a universal apoca- 
lyptic atmosphere. The apocalyptic paradigm, which I suppose the par 
excellence medieval consciousness, did not spring up into an omnipresent con- 
stancy out of blue sky; it underwent consecutive turns and shifts from already 
extant traditions. Beside religious literature, art offers a nicely traceable 


82 And thus unintentionally (or deliberately?) whitewashing the honor of medieval Europe; 
see Landes (1996) n.p. 

83 As compared to “roosters” — see Landes (1996) n.p., also footnote 9 above. 

84 Landes, Gow and Van Meter (2003). 

85 “During the period from ca. 500 to 1000 C.E. Western views of history and its end sup- 
ported an uneasy tension between the thought of Augustine of Hippo, who rejected pre- 
dictive apocalypticism, and various forms of more direct expectation of the last days, 
especially the imperial apocalypticism created in Eastern Christianity but also influential 
in the West.” McGinn and Stein (1998, 273). 

86 Term inspired by the “millennarismus absconditus" proposed by Eco (2003, 125). 

87 Cf. Landes 1996, n.p. with Baumgarten, (2000, vii-xv). 

88 McGinn and Stein (1998, 273). 
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view of these changes and variations, and we can start from two parallel 
figurative traditions of apocalyptic spirituality, which testify its widespread 
presence. 

The two representational traditions of apocalyptic motives in art have 
developed already in late antiquity and heavily contributed to the formation of 
medieval apocalyptic. They emerged from motifs in the Book of Daniel, the 
Synoptic Apocalypse,° but first of all from the Book of Revelation: one a plas- 
tic-figurative line represented by the depictions of the Last Judgment and 
Throne visions, the other a dramatic-narrative line of eschatological Antichrist 
and Armageddon stories. The former, in the spirit of verses 20:1-15 in John’s 
Revelation, a Parousia-type showing Christ in His glorious Second Coming,?° 
closer to the triumphal and joyful model of the early period is predominantly 
representative for the Eastern Christianity. In the art and culture of Western 
Christianity, indeed, where the apocalyptic art retained an ever grimmer 
nature, both in the pictorial Last Judgments and even more in the cycles con- 
structed around John’s or Daniel’s visions, the latter are typical, especially for 
the high Middle Ages and later for Protestant early modernity.?! 

The two traditions partly overlap with the expressions of two basic attitudes 
towards the world and the End, two types of anxiety: one rather psychological — 
on a personal level - the worry for one's individual fate, death, and salvation, 
and the other rather collective, societal - anxious about the large scale woes 
threatening communities or the entire humanity (both countered, of course, 
with adequate corresponding hopes). The apocalyptic motives clearly mirror 
these attitudes to life. We may adopt more generally what the Hungarian art 
historian Kálmán Pogány stated for the Last Judgment compositions he 
investigated:?? while early Christendom had not yet known a genuine Last 
Judgment, beginning with the early Middle Ages such compositions spread rap- 
idly from East to West. As he explains, “during the persecutions, the ancient 
Church manages her devotees from the horrors of the day of wrath, and depicts 
for them only elevating, soothing pictures," from the barbarian incursions on 
morals decay and life hardens, thus "it is natural that towards the rude, unrestrain- 
able masses the Church changes essentially her pedagogy: the discourse of con- 
vincing through words of love, promise of afterlife joy is replaced by threatening 


89 The so-called Olivet Discourse from Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21. 

90 "Parousia' (=Greek: arrival, visitation), as in Antiquity, itis even presently used in Orthodox 
Christianity for Christ's return at the End of Times. 

91  Hubbes(20n). 

92 Pogány (1907). For more detailed discussion cf. Hubbes (2011, 63-64). 
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with the eternal perdition.””® The glorious and the menacing aspects of 
Apocalypse are inseparable. Still, it is highly significant which aspect comes to 
the fore, and to what extent do they impact a given culture or society. 

Even if the destruction of the Second Temple in Jerusalem and, a generation 
later, the crush of the messianic Bar Kochba revolt by the Romans had actual 
apocalyptic significance for ancient Judaic factions and Judaism in general, 
and even if the annihilation of some Christian communities during the perse- 
cution periods brought eschatological connotations and inspired apocalyptic 
texts, Late Antiquity was not characterized by an overall apocalypticism, and 
the social or spiritual groups focused on such worldviews were rather trium- 
phalist. Rather, the emphasis was on eschatological restoration, not on the 
tribulations preceding it. Militant engagement and millenarian activism (apart 
from Montanism and Donatism) were fringe and isolated. With the wide 
Christianization and then crumbling of the Empire — not independently of 
the real tribulations — the catastrophic aspect of apocalyptic spirituality came 
slowly to the fore, so that already in the early Middle Ages, the grim nature and 
fearful side of apocalyptic commentaries and illustrations are more prominent 
than the glorious elements.?^ 

While Pogány shed light on a shift in apocalyptic spirit from an enthusias- 
tic expectation towards a grimmer anxiety in early medieval times, another 
approach revealed a similar change, or rather parallelism, in apocalyptic ten- 
dencies towards the end of the Middle Ages: Jean Delumeau (who again thinks 
that the millennial terrors are retrospections of the fifteenth century's own 
apocalyptic fears into the ninth and tenth centuries)?’ called the attention to 
the duality of eschatological anxieties of the West, by contrasting an optimistic 
trend of millennial spirit with a more pessimistic fear of the Last Judgment.?® 
According to Delumeau, there are basically two differing readings of apocalyp- 
tic prophecies — one optimistic, rooted in the Old Testament messianism of a 
coming savior who brings a thousand-year long era of peace and abundance, 
resulting in millennial movements, like the socio-religious revolts of Tanchelm 
(1112-15) and Eudes de l'Etoile (140-48), or later the spiritual Franciscans 


93 Pogány (1907, 9-10 (italics his)). 

94 See, for example, the illuminated Beatus-commentaries. 

95 See Delumeau (1986, vol. 1, 7) - He refers to Trithemius’ (1462-1516) work, the Annales 
Hirsaugiensis, in which he sees the first sign of the nascent legend of the terrors around 
the year 1000, where the literate Hirsauer abbot condescendingly described the fears of a 
barbaric age. 

96 See Delumeau (1986, 11: 10-26), also Delumeau (1997, 1: 338-360). Originally Le péché et la 
peur: la culpabilisation en Occident, xITIe-XV1Ile siècles (Paris: 1983). 
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following Joachimism, the flagellants, the Taborites and extremist Protestants;?" 
and another more dominated by fear of death, Doomsday, with stress upon the 
woes of the End of the World, on the severity of the judging Lord and on the 
cruelties of punishment in Hell.?® Elsewhere Delumeau points out that there is 
a time, when general attention shifts from Apocalypse towards Last Judgment, 
a process that can be observed on the tympani of Gothic cathedrals in the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries.9?? This goes parallel with a definitive change in 
western Christology, prominently visible in figurative art,!0° where the accent 
moves slowly away from the glorious Christos Pantocrator! to the suffering 
Jesus Christ. We may see these changes as an internalization process of escha- 
tology; the sinful nature of humans is sharply contrasted to the absolute purity 
of Jesus, returning at the End of Times to judge everyone for their deeds. No 
guilt will go unobserved, menaced with the punishment of everlasting horrors 
in Hell.102 

From another aspect, however, this internalization and personalization of 
culpability in light of the Last Judgment seems to go hand-in-hand with the 
weakening of another earlier internalization: that of the Antichrist. The 
Antichrist figure was volatilized through making it the failure of any believer’s 
own heart! at the end of Antiquity by the same Augustine, who tamed the 
millenarian impetus of apocalyptic eschatology, thus determining the domi- 
nant discourse of mainline Christianity for centuries to come.!* This internal- 
ized vision was gradually fading already towards the end of early Middle Ages, 
giving way to the resurfacing from the eastern imperial apocalyptic! of the sup- 
pressed traditions of Antichrist as incarnate evil. Adso’s letter on the Antichrist 
from about 950 clearly shows that the concerns regarding the ultimate corrup- 
tion lead to the externalization of fears into a personified Final Foe.!P® 


97 Delumeau (1986, 1110-13). 

98 Ibid. 11/13-15. 

99 Delumeau interview, in Carrière et al. (1998, 83-84). 

100 See Delumeau, Beszélgetések az idők vegezeteröl, 83. 

101 The Christos Pantocrator remains unchanged in Eastern Christendom, thus the original 
glorious, joyful aspect of early Christianity is somewhat better preserved in the churches 
of the Orient. 

102 Delumeau (1997). 

103 Augustine, De civitate Dei, books 18, 20; but more specifically in his Sermons on 1 John - 
referred to in McGinn, (1995: 88-90). 

104 For detailed discussion see McGinn (1995), Chapter 2; also Ryan (2009) as well as Bädilitä 
(2002). 

105 McGinn (1995), Alexander (1978). 

106 McGinn (1979a, 82-83). 
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Fears of Satan, fears of the Antichrist and its Beasts, fears of Gog and Magog, 
an anxious lookout to identify these prophesized temporal and supernatural 
foes in contemporary and historical enemies, heretics, and foreigners: indi- 
viduals just as nations,!0” impregnated imperial and popular apocalyptic dis- 
courses alike, and gradually activated a militant spirit, uncharacteristic before 
in Christendom. Islam already sprang from its very beginning in the seventh 
century as a militant movement borne by strong currents of apocalypticism,!08 
and its rapid conquest around the Mediterranean affected even more the 
eschatologically-minded Christians,!?? and not just in directly exposed Iberia 
and Byzantium. Another major change in the apocalyptic paradigm was slowly 
ripening. 

It looks as if this would be the time, when fear reaches to such a mimetic 
escalation that turns the original Christian liberation from sacrificial violence, 
of which René Girard speaks!!? back into an apocalyptic threat, legitimizing 
religious violence on a grand scale. At least, for Christian apocalyptic spiritual- 
ity, which undergoes significant metamorphosis from a general numb fear of 
the End Times, the Antichrist, and his demonic hordes; through active preven- 
tions of searching for and recognizing the heavenly and worldly Signs of the 
End or by voluntary martyrdom; through combative defenses by identifying, 
resisting, and expulsion of the antichrists; up to finally reaching the stage of 
violent conquest or the destruction of non-believers. This process is not inde- 
pendent of the resacralization of war as Jean Flori explains in his study on 
Jihad and the Crusades"! that shaped medieval history during the crucial ninth 
through eleventh centuries. Jay Rubenstein recently argued that the first crusade, 
called by Pope Urban in 1095, was laden with strong apocalyptic significance," 
and the consecutive crusades did nothing but reinforce this aspect program- 
matically: to reconquer Jerusalem and the Holy Land, to expel and conquer the 
enemies of Christ in order to prepare the world for His glorious return. These 
eschatologically burdened holy wars - both in the Levant and in Muslim 
Al-Andalus - projected the Catholic West into apocalyptic expansionism. 


107 See Emmerson (1981) and McGinn (1995). 

108 See Cook (2003). 

109 Ryan (1981, 1585). 

110 Girard (2009). For more detail see Girard (2010). There is no place here to expose Girard's 
theories on mimetic violence and the demythologizing of sacrificial scapegoating by 
Christ's revelatory sacrifice, that leads to an unusual reading of Apocalypse. I only refer 
here to his major works translated into English: Violence and the Sacred, The Scapegoat, Of 
Things Hidden Since the Foundation of the World. 

111 Flori (2002). 

112 Rubenstein (2011). 
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Parallel with this rapidly unfolding warlike apocalypticism of early and high 
medieval ecclesiastic and feudal authority, another development was sparked, 
in direct correlation with the first crusade. In its early manifestation showing 
rather a desire for deeper spirituality — as pointed out by Stanley Perdios!!3 — 
this line of apocalypticism turned militant enough: Peter the Hermit (1115) 
and his Pauper’s (or People’s) Crusade (1096), even if ending so disastrously, 
bore a double significance: on the one hand it may be interpreted as a quest for 
a “new spiritual lordship” for the new eschatological times of the high Middle 
Ages, and on the other hand it heralds the advent of many similar movements 
of popular apocalypticism, millennial or not. 

This need for a new spiritual lordship stemming very probably from the 
latent or expressed apocalyptic expectations around the turn of the millen- 
nium and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem,"* together with unavoidable symp- 
toms of cognitive dissonance!5 has induced a genuine spiritual renovation 
within the Church. A reformist spirit bloomed starting with Cluny, then the 
Gregorian reform papacy, all boosting with an optimistic enthusiasm, reaching 
to what scholars name reformist apocalypticism.!6 Beside this reformist 
enthusiasm, another thread appeared, bringing back millennialism into the 
frontline: the trinitarian view of history of Joachim da Fiore (-1135-1202). With 
the Calabrian abbot’s ideas historical millennialism gained legitimation anew 
after more than seven centuries of Augustinian discrediting. The controver- 
sial utopianism of the Third Status elaborated in his Apocalypse 
Commentary,"” brought a new split in medieval apocalypticism, and while 
his approach was peacefully spiritual, his exalted Joachite followers!!? already 
added consecutive subversive, revolutionary spins. Much debated by con- 
temporary scholars - among them Marjorie Reeves and Bernard McGinn,!!? 
his role in re-apocalypticizing history is unquestionable, and Matthias Riedl 


113 Stanley (Stelios Vasilis) Perdios, 2012, Peter the Hermit: Straddling the Boundaries of 
Lordship, Millennialism, and Heresy, Graduate Theses and Dissertations. Paper 12431. 
Digital Repository @ Iowa State University, <http://lib.dr.iastate.edu/etd/12431/>, accessed 
17 November 2013. 

114 Cf. the notes of Adémar de Chabannes (989-1034) and Radulfus Glaber (985-1047) in this 
regard. Peter the Hermit himself was such a pilgrim, returning from the Holy Land - see 
Perdios, (2012, 7-8). 

115 Festinger et al. (1956). 

116 See McGinn, (1979a) and idem, (1979b). See also Kerby-Fulton (1990). 

117 Joachim of Fiore, Expositio in Apocalypsim, in McGinn (1979b, 133-134; 136-137). 

118 Most notably Bonaventura (1221-1274), Pietro Olivi (1248-1298) and the Spiritual 
Franciscans. 


119 See e.g. Reeves (1977) or Reeves (1993), as well as Bernard McGinn. 
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counts him among the major exponents of “proleptic existence”!”° — a decisive 
development in the direction of the realization of utopian societies, compara- 
ble in significance to the eschatological “living in the future” of the early 
Christian communities described by Rudolf Bultmann.?! The importance of 
this Joachimite development stands in the fact that it creates a model for social- 
political action, a radically active participation in the shaping of history in mil- 
lennial terms and towards an eschatological end, with precedents only in Islam. 

An optimistic spiritual activation swept across western Europe during the 
high Middle Ages, and if apocalyptic eschatology is considered by McGinn!?? 
a distinctive theology of history, then this new reformist spirituality of the new 
millennium is an application in practice of this theology of history. Bernard 
McGinn sets Joachim's revolutionary new millennial apocalypse-exegesis 
within this current of renovator spirituality, distinguishing beside it yet three 
other types of apocalyptic reform:?? the Gregorian, the imperial, and the 
"angelic reform," all coexisting in the same culture, the same clergy. It is clear 
that, by its very spiritual nature, apocalyptic reformism is to be considered a 
positive development in sharp contrast with the subversive, rebellious, and 
sometimes resentful, “paranoid” apocalypticism onto which Norman Cohn 
focused in his Pursuit of the Millennium.?^ 

Surely, the reformist apocalypticism, however spiritual, was still apocalypti- 
cism, and it inevitably contained the catalyst germs of social action, especially 
in its millenarian form (re-)developed by Joachim. Spiritual sensitivity together 
with the turbulent circumstances of various crises, cataclysms, and frustrations 
like failed crusades, investiture controversies, a fracturing Church, endless wars, 
famines, plagues, and invasions triggered and kept alive those popular move- 
ments and mass phenomena we usually label as medieval apocalypticism. 

In late medieval Europe the question is no more what major shifts or turns 
may have happened in apocalyptic thinking, since already all the significant 
variations were concomitantly at work, completing — or competing with — each 
other. There were many apocalypticisms as distinct communities, while domi- 
nant discursive elements, or the dominant registers or frames!?5 of interpre- 
tation, varied among them. However varied, and even contradictory, these 


120 Riedl (2010). 

121 Bultmann (1994). 
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discourses. 
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manifestations, they were all the expressions of the one and same apocalyptic 
world view: the apocalyptic paradigm. 


5.6 Conclusion 


Wherever we look in medieval Europe, we find apocalyptic writings, artworks, 
heresies, movements, revolts, reforms, war campaigns, and spiritualities — 
interpreted indeed as apocalyptic by modern historians, as we have seen in the 
short review above. There seems to be a tacit consensus about the existence of 
an apocalyptic atmosphere during the Middle Ages, with differences only in 
the timing of the significant periods of upheaval (the most controversial such 
era being the "terrible" turn of the millenniums). 

A concept of the ‘apocalyptic time’ — developed by Landes!?$ and later 
Baumgarten!’ and others - dissolves such differences, and while they both stress 
upon the temporal and dynamic aspects of millennial or apocalypticist move- 
ments, one can feel an implied latent ‘sense of an ending”?! present in the back- 
ground, triggered into action whenever social, physical, and spiritual circumstances 
form an opportune constellation. From different viewpoints, Landes distinguishes 
three phases, whereas Baumgarten points out four stages, in such an ‘apocalyptic 
time’ scenario — that can unfold in any sensitive community when appropriate: 
they both draw up a chart of development from incipient phase through one or 
two stages of apogee to a final receding of the apocalyptic exaltations. The 
‘apocalyptic time’ model relies on the potentiality of this paradigm. 

In contrast, but as a synonymic idea, in an essay dedicated to Beatus’s 
commentary and the turbulence around the turns of millennium,!2? Umberto 
Eco interprets apocalypse not a unified concept but rather an entanglement of 
threads: the ‘apocalyptic web. Eco highlights five distinguishable threads within 
this web: 1. the expectation of Doomsday, 2. the expectation of the millennium, 
3. the fear of something terrible to happen at the liminal time between the two 
millenniums, 4. the idea of the world getting old, and 5. the anxiety regard- 
ing the coming of the Antichrist.!3° His metaphoric concept may easily be 


126 See Landes (1996), also Landes (2003, 6-9). 

127 See Baumgarten (2000, ix-xiv). 
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threads - See the Eco interview in Carriere et al. (2000, 219-274, especially 225-226). 
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extended from the millennium turn (to which period the original idea referred) 
to the entire medieval apocalypticism, and in general to the apocalyptic phe- 
nomenon itself. Apocalyptic web, a cultural neurosis interwoven with a sense 
of crisis and catharsis, may be found throughout the Middle Ages, with con- 
trastive patterns of progressivist enthusiasm and pessimistic decadence, pro- 
leptic existence or eschatological, end-time panic. Without overemphasizing 
(or trivializing) the continuous omnipresence of apocalypticism, this compre- 
hensive model is reinforced by McGinn’s aforesaid statement that medieval 
folk were living in a more or less constant state of apocalyptic expectation.!3! 

Several authors concentrate on the narrative or rhetoric aspect of apocalyp- 
ticism and it is true that this apocalyptic web is best understandable through 
the surviving texts and images it produced, since those reflect most directly 
and authentically the nature of the apocalyptic mind — much better than the 
historical communities, movements, and events resulting or influenced by 
them. Thus, when Landes speaks metaphorically of roosters and owls, preach- 
ing or denying the imminent end,!?? or when McGinn distinguishes between a 
priori and a posteriori uses of apocalyptic discourse, to mobilize audiences 
or to validate imperial or clerical (or, we may add, revolutionary) politics,!33 or 
when O'Leary interprets millennial rhetoric in the dramatic terms of tragic or 
comic frames,?^ or when Borchardt analyses Doomsday speculation as a strat- 
egy of persuasion! — they all start from the implicit presumption that apoca- 
lypticism (whatever term they use for its denotation) is a predictive narrative 
or a persuasive discourse. 

But we should consider that apocalypticism is not only a persuasive dis- 
course or a predictive narrative, as O’Leary or Borchardt mean it, but that it 
originates in a basic mindset backed by cultural neurosis, an inherent sensitiv- 
ity or predisposition to recognize the Signs of the End, called by Kermode 
ambiguously the ‘sense of an ending’ — an apocalyptic mood (of thinking and 
feeling), with similar components as Eco’s apocalyptic web: terror (coun- 
tered at the same time with certain skepticism), a deep conviction of deca- 
dence and a prophetic confidence of renovation, a belief that one’s time is a 
period of supreme crisis.!36 This sense of ending however is even more a sense 
of transition: a feeling that one age is over and a new, unknown era is about to 
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begin - Kermode calls saeculum this sense of liminality (one of his model-setting 
examples is Joachim da Fiore),'?" This liminal aspect of apocalyptic thinking, 
that is emphasized also by other scholars,!3® establishes a counterpoint-like 
relation to the medieval carnivalesque, since both Apocalypse and Carnival 
are chaotic thresholds between old (world) order and new (world) order.!39 
Kermode sums these elements of the sense of ending and transitoriness as the 
apocalyptic paradigm, a term concordant with the meaning of the various 
expressions of apocalyptic web or apocalyptic time presented above. The 
apocalyptic as a complex paradigm finds further support in psycho-sociology 
and psychoanalysis, where the comprehensive term apocalyptic is used for 
denoting a basic cognitive or psychological mindset: as a Jungian archetype or 
as a complex.!#0 

Whether we think of a spirituality or of rhetorical narratives or of exalted 
actions, they are all manifestations of the same complex structure, that com- 
prises very contrasting phenomena like quietist versus revolutionary millen- 
nialism, subversive versus repressive apocalypticism, popular versus elitist or 
imperial apocalyptic discourses, expressing social optimism versus pessimism, 
interpretable in tragic versus comic frames. While many of these elements 
and their variations have existed since the origins of ancient apocalypticism, 
the apocalyptic paradigm has reached its full complexity only during the 
Middle Ages. 

It is worth highlighting that the decisive apocalyptic cultural substrate has 
developed primarily — almost exclusively - in medieval Christian Europe and 
the Islamic world. This apocalyptic development may be due to the common 
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apocalyptic component of all three Abrahamic religions. While such apocalyp- 
tic traditions are rooted in various cultures of the classical and late antique 
worlds, not necessarily related to the Semitic or Near Eastern monotheisms, 
they have grown to entangle entire continents only with the triumph of those 
religions that ported them to imperial success. 

In ancient Iran, then in the Hellenistic Judaism and Mediterranean, and later 
in Rome until its crumbling, apocalypticism was everywhere despite the des- 
perate hope for a better world of various minorities, turning against or breaking 
away from their old religions and their own societies. Zoroastrians, Essenes, 
Christians, Manicheans, certain types of Gnostics — each laden with some 
active apocalyptic eschatology — started as or merged with subversive fringe 
spiritualities, and so they remained until their slow dissolution, or until their 
apocalyptic fervor faded away (in parallel with their institutional growth and 
consolidation), but hardly ever reaching up to imperial power structures and 
never becoming decisive political forces of a state formation. When-as in the 
case of Christianity—was the heat of their apocalyptic fervor cooled and chan- 
neled away by the very power structures of their booster religion, so as to stave 
them off from the inflammable strata of society. In the last centuries of Antiquity 
neither the production of apocalyptic texts and sibylline prophecies, nor the 
mobilizing force of post-Second Temple messianisms, not even the sweep of 
break-away Christian millenarian movements, combined with the deepening 
sense of crisis and the consecutive barbarian onslaughts of the first Migration 
Period, provided a unitary atmosphere capable to coalesce into an overall apoc- 
alyptic mentality in the empires of the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Still, the gradual accumulation of such ideas and phenomena and the emer- 
gence of the apocalyptic paradigm, slowly brought its harvest in the following 
centuries we call Middle Ages that shaped Western and - with the early modern 
economic, political, and military expansion of Europe - global civilization. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Prolepsis and Anticipation: The Apocalyptic 
Futurity of the Now, East and West 


Roland Betancourt 
6.1 Introduction 


While not rare, depictions of the apocalypse are not all that popular in 
Byzantium when compared to the presence of other scenes from the narrative 
of Christ’s life or its own popularity in the western medieval world. The extant 
images often emerge in Byzantine provinces, such as Cappadocia, and where 
contact with the Latin Church is prominent, such as in Lusignan Cyprus, Crete, 
or Italy.! While the Second Coming is addressed in the textual tradition, its man- 
ifestation is often derived through synecdoche alone in the church program. 
Utilizing visual production, ekphrases, and liturgical commentaries, this chap- 
ter investigates how the apocalypse grounds a conception of a present for the 
Greek East relative to the Latin West. My goal, however, is not to produce a cohe- 
sive or comprehensive survey of the Last Judgment's depictions in Byzantium, 
but instead to articulate non-normative temporalities that emerge through and 
around the Last Judgment scene. 


6.2 The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition 


As has been noted, the tradition of Byzantine apocalyptic thought has been 
overlooked by scholars working on Byzantine literature.” Many of these works 
have been disregarded due to their perception as popular, lowbrow texts lack- 
ing a sustained intellectual or literary tradition. Perhaps the most influential 
Byzantine apocalypse was written by Pseudo-Methodius, who was originally a 


1 The description of such places as ‘provincial’ or ‘colonial’ is found throughout their twentieth- 
century historiography. Such terms have come to refer to places outside the direct 
Constantinopolitan sphere, particularly where the boundaries with other neighboring 
groups were fluid or contested. For Cappadocia, see Wharton (1988); Metivier (2005). For 
Italy, see Demus (1948, 19-21; Ibid., 1960; Ibid., 1988). For Cyprus, see Ćurčić (1999, 71-94); 
Megaw (1974, 57-88). For Crete, see Georgopoulou (September 1995, 479-496). 

2 Alexander (1985); Magdalino (1993, 1-34); Olster (2003, 254-72). 
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Syriac and most-likely a Monophysite.? In fact, many of the Byzantine apoca- 
lypses either had origins or more prominent social lives in adjacent spheres, 
such as the Armenian, Ethiopian, Coptic, and Slavic traditions. Thus, while 
existing within the various bounds of the Empire and its fields of influence, the 
tradition flourished primarily outside the Constantinopolitan sphere. Conse- 
quently, the tradition’s development does not lend itself to a singular narrative, 
but instead presents a wealth of varieties and contradictions.* Unlike the West’s 
Joachim of Fiore, Byzantium did not produce a singular unifying figure for the 
apocalyptic genre. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the West was under- 
taking a vast exegetical project on the Apocalypse, redefining its eschatology 
and tradition, as in the work done in Paris on the Glossa ordinaria.? These 
developments were strikingly absent in the East; in fact, from the eleventh 
century there was a “discreet silence of intellectuals” on eschatological mat- 
ters, according to Paul Magdalino, who attributes this silence to a growing 
skepticism among learned circles.® 

The Byzantine tradition was quite different in its character from that of the 
West, even if one perceives a more constant concern with apocalyptic and 
eschatological thinking in Byzantium throughout its existence. The key sources 
of apocalyptic thought came from the Old and New Testament’s prophecies, 
such as the Book of Daniel, the account of the Second Coming of Christ in 
Matthew (Matt. 24), and St. Paul's references to the advent of the Antichrist 
(2 Thess. 2:7-8); these would be accompanied by the apocryphal prophetic 
Judeo-Christian tradition and also the Apocalypse of St. John." While the tenth 
century demonstrates an interest in the Book of Revelation — for example, 
Arethas of Caesarea produced a new commentary on it and Niketas the 
Paphlagonian argued for its canonicity — it never fully entered the Byzantine 
scriptural canon, except to some extent in the fourteenth century? The text 
was therefore not usually included in New Testament manuscripts and 
Byzantine texts on the Antichrist or the millennium tend to focus on the socio- 
political aspects of the end times. 

In the Byzantine artistic tradition the apocalypse itself was not depicted 
until the post-Byzantine period, yet images of the Last Judgment scene were 


For an English translation, see Alexander (1985, 36-60). 
For a survey of this material, see Baun (2007, 1-130). 
Lobrichon (1979). 

Magdalino (1993, 32). 

Magdalino (1993, 4). 

Leipoldt (1974, 51-103); Schmid (1955, 31-43). 
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represented since the ninth century.? The iconography of the Last Judgment is 
composed of elements from the various Old and New Testament sources men- 
tioned above, mainly from the Gospel of Matthew and from Isaiah and Daniel, 
along with sparse elements from the Book of Revelation; although the Syriac 
Sermon on the End of the World by Pseudo-Ephraem is the closest literary 
source and has been traditionally considered the basis for the image, no single 
text can be offered up for a close iconographic comparison.!° Typically Christ 
is featured in the center flanked by Mary and John the Baptist with the twenty- 
four elders, Apostles, and a choir of angels on both sides. A river of fire flows 
from Christ’s mandorla, engulfing the damned, while the saved appear in 
glory on the other side. The hetoimasia or prepared throne, in the lower 
center, is being adored by angels and often includes the implements of the 
Passion. Meanwhile, an angel to the side of the hetoimasia holds the scroll of 
the heavens indicating the end of terrestrial space-time. Despite its icono- 
graphic regularity, the Last Judgment is not a popular iconographic program 
when compared to other scenes of the life of Christ that pervade church inte- 
riors and manuscripts; for example, there are only two extant icons of the Last 
Judgment from the Byzantine period, both of which are preserved at the 
Monastery of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, though depictions in funeral chapels 
and churches throughout the Empire are attested.!! Unique within Byzantine 
art, extant images of the Last Judgment demonstrate a remarkable lack of spa- 
tial and temporal order in their composition. Therefore, I wish to consider 
what possibilities these absences, conflations, and dissonances of time and 
space in depictions of the apocalypse allow for the understanding of the 
Byzantine “now” in relation to a future. 

Robert S. Nelson, in articulating the important distinctions between the 
eastern and western medieval worlds and their art, offers in passing the follow- 
ing observation on the Byzantines’ conception of a grammatical temporality. 
Nelson writes, 


Because of the present-oriented environment of holy images, Byzantine 
art did not have the same need for a visual language of the past or 
the future, the principle tenses of Western medieval art. Recall that 


9 Sevéenko (2009, 250-272); Angheben (2002, 105-134); Brenk (1964, 106-126; Ibid., 1966). 
For a study of late- and post-Byzantine Last Judgment scenes, see Volan (June 2005). 

10 Pseudo-Ephraem (1970, 79-94). 

11 _ Sotiriou (1956, 128-131) (Plates 150 and 151). See also Weitzmann (1971, 271-313), esp. 305, 
307. 
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apocalypticism is everywhere to be seen in the West, but less common 
and less central in Byzantium.!? 


This observation demonstrates that what is at stake in the lack of centrality of 
an apocalyptic or eschatological visual tradition is precisely the cultural tense 
of the Byzantine world. Nelson’s statements pick up on the tensions caused by 
a certain chrononormativity, Elizabeth Freeman’s idea that “naked flesh is 
bound into socially meaningful embodiment through temporal regulation,” 
which is normalized through processes of enculturation.' It is often taken for 
granted that there is a normative progression of sequential time, yet this tem- 
porality, as Freeman argues, is rooted in industrial capitalism and a desire for 
optimal procreation and production. The idea of a chrononormativity is some- 
thing that the apocalypse confronts in its enfoldment of the heavens and ter- 
restrial space-time. Nevertheless, the apocalypse itself, existing precisely at the 
end of existence, is an epistemological orientation that structures the time 
that follows, precedes, or that simply is. In other words, it structures its own 
forms of chrononormativity. 

In discussing the consolatory power of heavenly hope offered by apocalypti- 
cism John Collins, whose work centers on the Old Testament tradition, writes: 
“It is in the nature of apocalyptic eschatology that it cannot be fully realized in 
this life. Even when the hopes could be realized in principle, they most often 
failed to materialize.”!* This, I would argue, is the western medieval and mod- 
ern notion of an (apocalyptic) futurity: the understanding that the unforesee- 
able, unthinkable, and singular event of the Apocalypse exists in a state of 
expectation and anticipation, one in which the future will be realized. However, 
for the Byzantines this future is structured quite differently. In her visual analy- 
sis of the Last Judgment composition, Nancy Sevéenko asks, rhetorically, "There 
are several things going on here, but are they all taking place at once?" She 
continues to ask which events “precede” Christ's Judgment and which “are the 
result of it,’ acknowledging that these disjunctions are "intentional"5 Working 
against our chrononormative assumptions, my goal in this paper is to explore 
precisely what such disjunctions offer the viewer and how these collisions of 
space-time actually permeate across Byzantine art and image theory even 
beyond the depiction of the Second Coming. 


12 Nelson (2005, 255-70). 
13 Freeman (2010, 3). 

14 Collins (2003, 65-88). 
15 Ševčenko (2009, 239). 
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Tentatively, I will suggest that the Latin Church's future-driven Last Judg- 
ment operates on an event-based history that is to come, whereas the Byzantine 
Church conceives of history as a fulfillment that is in a perpetual, present- 
oriented state of manifestation. This latter temporality I term the proleptic, 
from the Greek prolepsis, literally “preconception” or “seizing beforehand" — 
developed here as a state of the now that retrieves the future into the present. 
In the following section, I wish to develop this idea further through a close 
reading of liturgical commentaries, homilies, and ekphrases of sacred spaces, 
to ask: What is the difference between prolepsis and anticipation? How does 
one's sense of futurity constitute the "now?" What are the consequences of 
these understandings for artistic reception? 


6.3 Prolepsis: The Futurity of the Now 


In his discussion of human rights, Homi Bhabha describes the rhetoric of tex- 
tual elaborations of rights as containing an inherent prolepsis of time and 
peoples. Bhabha argues: 


It is the power of the proleptic to "retrieve" into the “present” what has 
been excised, excluded or oppressed - the heterogeneity of harm - as if it 
ensured and protected the "future" of those whose pasts have been trau- 
matised or terrorised. In this heuristic and humanistic act, rights are 
ideally one step ahead of their legal or instrumental efficacy.!6 


The proleptic is a retrieval of the future into the present. Bhabha observes pro- 
lepsis to be a defining quality of human rights since they function as an eman- 
cipation of time and peoples in the present through their futurity. Human 
rights function not in their assertions of what is already legislatively given, but 
rather in their rhetoricity; in their ability to guarantee an ethical future simply 
as rhetorical assertions of what is just. In this aspect, rights are relentless, con- 
stantly demanding a reevaluation of what constitutes just behavior. They guar- 
antee a structure for future belonging and emancipation in and by the present. 
Itis this proleptic movement of time, which I suggest is enabled by the futurity 
of the Byzantine image. 

Most extant monumental Last Judgment images in Byzantium emerge 
around imperial imagery or funerary settings like side-chapels or narthexes. In 
its imperial setting, such as the Second Coming scene setup by Alexios 1 


16 Bhabha (2011, 4). 
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Komnenos in the Blachernai, the Last Judgment allows for the contemplation 
on one’s own soteriological masochism, to consider one’s consummation in 
the rivers of fire so as to stay on the righteous path." It has even been suggested 
that Alexios 1’s desire for such an image was driven by his guilt over the bloody 
takeover of the capital at the beginning of his reign in the early 1080s.!8 Such 
politically motivated deployments of the Second Coming fit into contempo- 
rary expectations of apocalypticism as a self-consuming, self-effacing soteriol- 
ogy. However, these depictions should be seen as exceptions — or quite simply 
as a particular futurity within a range of temporal possibilities — that are rooted 
in the model of anticipation for a future that “will be.’ This futurity is aligned 
most closely with western trends that harken toward an affective language of 
terror for their agency. The portals and tympana of Romanesque and early- 
Gothic churches in the West rely on such strategies. The scenes depicted at 
sites such as Conques, Autun, Beaulieu-sur-Dordogne, Santa Maria de Tudela, 
or Santiago de Compostela,!? all foster a widely visible and public manifesta- 
tion of the Second Coming as the point of access into the church itself. Such 
power and placement situates the church within an eschatological drive that 
anticipates the Second Coming. 

In Byzantium, another important occurrence of the Last Judgment is in 
burial or funeral settings. Prominent examples include the funerary side-chapel 
of the fourteenth-century Chora Monastery in Constantinople and the unusual 
appearance of the scene on the upper part of the masonry screen of the sanc- 
tuary at Saint George near Kouvaras in Attica, a small thirteenth-century church 
used for funerary purposes.?? In a narthex or side-chapel, where tombs are 
usually found or a funeral liturgy is usually performed, the scene may serve as 
a reminder of death and judgment for its living viewers. However, for those 
whom it most immediately serves — i.e. the dead - it acts as an assurance in the 
present of their resurrection and salvation.?! In such sites, the Last Judgment is 
thematically appropriate as the Second Coming guarantees the resurrection of 
the dead. In the burial or funeral spaces, the scene is deployed proleptically as 
a promise of salvation, rather than as an affective strategy for conversion or 
repentance. The scene takes on features of the proleptic analogous to Bhabha’s 
reading of rights rather than merely staging an anticipated, future event. In the 


17 Kallikles (1980, 145). 

18 . Magdalino and Robert (1982, 123-183, esp. 125). 

19 See Christe (1992, 234-258). 

20  Mouriki (1975-1976, 145-171). 

21 For more on Byzantine funeral rites, see Velkovska (2001, 21-51). 
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medieval world’s metaphysical episteme, however, a proleptic temporality 
becomes more than a rhetorical tactic. 

In his treatises on the divine images, John of Damascus states that the law, 
referring in particular to the Law of Moses and the Old Testament, “was not an 
image, but a foreshadowing of an image.”?? His statements follow with a read- 
ing from Heb. 10:1, where it is written, “For the law having a shadow of the good 
things to come, not being itself the image of the realities.’ This is in keeping 
with a typological understanding of the Old Covenant, which achieves its ful- 
fillment through the deeds of Christ. Nevertheless, John uses this comprehen- 
sion of the law to demonstrate the necessity of images themselves, reasoning 
that, “If then the law prohibits images, while being itself a depiction of the 
image in advance, what shall we say?” His rhetorical question, pointing out the 
alleged absurdity of the iconoclasts’ criticism of images, demonstrates that 
the rhetoricity of the law is not simply a foreshadowing, in our sense of the 
term, but rather “a depiction of the image in advance.” For John of Damascus, 
images that have a proleptic function have the ability to prefigure the future of 
salvation in the present; however, it may be inferred that such images need not 
be readily understandable to humanity as such at the time of a prefiguration’s 
emergence. The proleptic image can manifest a future in the present without 
needing to pictorially depict said future. Thus, in order to consider the place of 
the apocalypse in Byzantium’s artistic tradition, it is necessary to consider not 
only instances of its visual depiction, but also the manner in which certain 
liturgical moments and icons can themselves proleptically manifest the image 
of the Last Judgment. 

The eleventh-century commentary on the Divine Liturgy by Nikolaos of 
Andida, subsequently revised by Theodoros of Andida, knownas the Protheoria, 
carefully develops the full extent to which the liturgy and icons take part in a 
collapsing of time through comparable proleptic methods of manifestation.” 
In the first three chapters, the Protheoria develops a complex thesis on the tem- 
poral folding that occurs in the liturgy. This temporal folding functions as fol- 
lows: on the one hand, it requires that the uniqueness of each temporal event be 
preserved, while, on the other hand, all the separate parts of the narrative must 
be brought into unity and never severed from one another. As Hans-Joachim 
Schulz has noted, the text understands the liturgy as an iconic embodiment 
since it likens the liturgy to an icon of Christ's body.?* The Protheoria suggests 


22 John of Damascus (2003), 29 (1.15). 

23 Nikolaos and Theodoros of Andida, Protheöria (PG 140: 418-468). See Bornert (1966, 
181-213). 

24 Schultz (1986, 89-98). 
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that while an icon may represent only the face, the body of Christ may not be 
understood to possess a face alone. As if by synecdoche, the depiction of an 
icon of the face of Christ also conveys the various parts of his whole and per- 
fect body, as that which was offered when Christ said to the Apostles, “Take, 
eat: This is my body” (Matt. 26:27). 

Similarly, for the Andidan authors, the Divine Liturgy does not only repre- 
sent the Passion narrative as it was traditionally understood but rather the 
entire economy from the Annunciation to the Second Coming. Just as Gregory 
of Nazianzus finds it necessary to address the entire events of the divine dis- 
pensation in his homilies on specific feast days, likewise the liturgy must be 
understood to address the entire redemptive history of Christ. As the author of 
the Protheoria suggests, one event may represent various moments in the nar- 
rative of Christ and such moments may come up again throughout the rite, 
commenting on previous and subsequent events. This is what Barbara Crostini 
refers to as the “principle of extended meaning,’ where various instances of 
the liturgy are extended in their understanding to reflect moments past and 
moments to come.?5 

Robert Ousterhout, in his discussion of the Chora Monastery, reads the 
introduction of the Protheoria as if it states the fact that the narrative pro- 
grams and cycles of the life of Christ in Byzantine churches are there to depict 
the full redemptive history that the liturgy seeks to manifest in a linear order.?6 
Ousterhout's reading implicitly sees visual representation as the only sensible 
possibility for manifestation and his articulation of time inherently complies 
with a modernist chrononormativity, composed of a distinct past, present, and 
future with a linear progression. While these visual programs of Christ's life 
reify such narrative notions and are appealing in their depiction of the scenes 
for the faithful, they are not necessary if one is to follow properly the tenants 
of the Protheoria. These image cycles, however, train viewers into comprehend- 
ing that even the singular icon is caught within the narrative current of Christ’s 
deeds from the Incarnation to the Second Coming. Through the representation 
of a single event in the narrative, for example, the artist is able to draw atten- 
tion to an instance within the entire economy without separating it from its 
entirety. The icon by these standards serves as a dense singularity, packed with 
the expansive temporal reaches of Christ's existence. Thus, it is necessary to 
ask: how then does this help to explain further the non-centrality of the 
Byzantine Last Judgment's pictorial depiction? 


25 Crostini (1993, 51-59, esp. 55-56). 
26 Ousterhout (1995, 62-76, esp. 64-65). 
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6.4 Fulfillment: The Proleptic Image 


Oftentimes Byzantine paintings of the Ascension were inscribed with the 
reminder of Christ's Second Coming by the words, “Men of Galilee, why do you 
stand looking up toward heaven? This Jesus, who has been taken up from you into 
heaven, will come in the same way as you saw him go into heaven" (Acts 110-11). 
This statement functions as more than just a promise, but rather as a cue to the 
viewer to understand the proleptic nature of the image being perceived. Just as 
the Old Testament's burning bush or the rod may prefigure the Virgin, here the 
Ascension prefigures the Second Coming, even manifesting it in form. As the 
text says, Jesus shall return *in the same way" as he ascended into heaven. 
Thus, the image visually manifests both the Ascension and the Second Coming 
since both are stated to occur in the same manner, suggesting a visual parallel. 
The image likewise resonates with the iconography of the Christ in Majesty, 
which, as Yves Christe has cautioned, cannot be too readily understood as the 
Second Coming in western examples.?" Nevertheless, the visual homologies do 
allow for this generative slippage to occur, enabling a theophanic vision such 
as the majestas domini — Christ enthroned and surrounded by the four beasts 
of the Apocalypse — to simultaneously manifest the event of the final 
revelation. 

As Otto Demus remarks, the classical system of Middle Byzantine church 
decoration featured three primary themes for the iconography of the cupola: 
the Ascension, the Pentecost, and the Pantokrator?8 Moreover, these were 
hardly ever depicted in three cupolas of the same church, except in monu- 
ments, such as St. Mark's in Venice, which Demus refers to as of a “colonial” 
character (that is, typical of Venetian, Italo-Byzantine art). Over the course of 
Byzantine history, the Pantokrator comes to supplant the Ascension, except 
(again) in places such as Cappadocia, Italy, and Russia.?? This emerges from 
the perception that the Pantokrator is analogous to the Ascension. Thus, even 
in churches with a developed visual program of church festivals narrating the 
life of Christ, such as Hosios Loukas, the Ascension is omitted. For Demus, this 
is a difference between the narrative thrust of the Ascension within the life 
of Christ cycle, which he ascribes to the pre-Iconoclastic period, versus the 
"abstract and dogmatizing" representation of the Pantokrator that emerges 


27 Christe (1992, 251-257). 
28 Demus (1948, 19-21). 
29 See Barber (March 1993, 7-16); Cormack (2008, 55-74, esp. 55-57). 
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after Iconoclasm.?? This reading of the semiotic valances of the Pantokrator 
and the tension elicited between these various images picks up on the manner 
in which the icon takes on a proleptic power throughout the Middle Byzantine 
period, condensing the soteriological narrative into dense singularities of sig- 
nification. Thus, it appears to have been preferable, although not rare, to refrain 
from depicting scenes with the same densities of meaning in the same church 
as this would have been repetitive. Perhaps for some, such repetition could 
even have been considered to limit the capabilities of such images by suggest- 
ing that further scenes were needed to convey the full story, thus curtailing the 
perceptual habitus of the Byzantine viewer that enabled them to exist within a 
temporally layered present. 

In the ekphrasis of Holy Apostles by Nikolaos Mesarites, for example, the 
Pantokrator unites these various temporal instances. In his description of the 
central dome, Mesarites writes: 


This dome shows in pictured form the God-Man Christ, leaning and gaz- 
ing out as though from the rim of heaven...toward the floor of the Church 
and everything in it, but not with His whole body or in His whole form. 
This I think was very wisely done by the artist as he turned the matter 
over in his mind and revealed the very clever conclusion of his intelli- 
gence through his art to those who do not observe superficially, because 
for one thing, I believe, we now know in part as though in a riddle, and in 
a glass, the things concerning Christ and in accord with Christ, and for 
another thing the God-Man will appear to us from heaven at the time of 
His second sojourn on earth, though the space of time until that coming 
has never yet been wholly measured, and because He himself dwells in 
heaven... 


Here the choice of the artist to depict the Pantokrator, as its typical bust-length 
figure, is understood analogously to the Protheoria’s understanding of the whole- 
ness of Christ’s perfect body. For in depicting Christ in a partial manner per se 
the artist not only reveals the knowable form of his circumscribed flesh, but 
also the unknowable aspects of the divinity and the entirety of the narrative 


30 The Deisis iconography, depicting the Virgin and the Baptist flanking Christ and interced- 
ing on behalf of humanity, is usually found within Byzantine scenes of the Last Judgment. 
Thus, various authors have interpreted the depiction of the Deisis as “invoking” the 
Second Coming of Christ. See Denny (1982, 532-547); Mouriki (1958, 43-73, esp. 58). On 
the term Deisis, see Cutler (1987, 145-54); Walter (1968, 311-336, esp. 335-336). 

31 Greek text with translation in Mesarites (1957, 857-924, esp. 870). 
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and his temporal existence. Such a representation bares witness to the incar- 
nation of Christ as the God-Man, but also to his impending descent from the 
heavens above as Judge in the Second Coming.?? As Mesarites goes on to 
recount, for those pure and just at heart the eyes of this Christ as judge and 
ruler of all are gentle and mild, whereas to evildoers they are “wrathful, terrify- 
ing, stern, and filled with hardness.”33 The image does not merely anticipate 
the action of the Last Judgment, but rather enacts such immediate judgment 
in the hearts of viewers. This quality enacts the futurity of judgment in the now 
through the behavior of the image itself; not by empathy or identification, but 
by its ability to manifest the final theophany in the present without depicting 
the scene itself. Through its eschatological valances, the Pantokrator enacts a 
personal emplacement in time, a present-oriented futurity rooted in the view- 
er’s understanding that the image which they see is an manifestation in 
advance of Christ as judge in the end times. 

The dense singularity of such an image is best described theologically in 
Oration on the Nativity by Gregory of Nazianzus, where the he says, “God 
always was and is and will be, or rather always ‘is, for ‘was’ and ‘will be’ belong 
to our divided time and transitory nature... For holding everything together in 
himself, he possesses being, neither beginning nor ending."?^ As we have seen 
in the Protheoria, the commentary of the liturgy — along with the rite itself - is 
meant to unite the economy into one moment, instance, or discourse, while 
still maintaining the difference and sequence of its parts. Through the fissure 
of divine and human time, not only may the author communicate the story to 
his audience in one discourse, but likewise the liturgy may direct those partak- 
ing in its mysteries to one and many instances of the narrative even through a 
single act. Thus, what is encountered in liturgical time is an incarnational tem- 
porality, one that manifests the temporal existence of Christ as wholly human 
and wholly divine. In essence, these various authors have demonstrated that, 
analogous to Christ's mutual circumscribablity and uncircumscribablity in the 
icon, within the liturgy Christ is mutually circumscribable and uncircumscrib- 
able by human time. Analogously, imperial ideology fostered an eschatology, 


32 As Demus notes, Holy Apostles may have been an exception to his rule since it may have 
contained the scenes of the Pantokrator, Pentecost, and the Ascension because of a 
later restoration. On the date and changes done to the Church of Holy Apostles and its 
decorative program, particularly regarding the narrative scenes in question: Demus 
(1948, 19); See also Dewald (July-September 1915, 277-319, esp. 291-294); James (2012, 
181-217). 

33 _ Mesarites (1957, 870). 

34 Gregory of Nazianzus (2008, 65) (Orat. 38:7). 
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as Paul Magdalino argues, that downplays the significance of events between 
the fall of the empire and the Second Coming, but rather, one that saw the 
Kingdom of God as “already being anticipated, or even realized, in the Roman 
Empire.”3° How then do such paradigms, which I have continually suggested 
are at odds with the western medieval notions of time and the image, manifest 
themselves in Byzantine images of the Last Judgment in both an eastern and 
western context? 


6.5 Provincializing Byzantium: The Apocalyptic Ruins of Translation 


In these final two sections, I wish to apply what I have developed thus far in a 
close reading of the Italo-Byzantine mosaic of the Last Judgment on the west- 
ern wall of the nave of Santa Maria Assunta in Torcello (Fig. 6.1). The Torcello 
mosaic was made by Byzantine artists in the eleventh century and heavily 
restored in twelfth- and nineteenth-centuries.?6 Through a comparison with the 
fourteenth-century Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery in Constantinople,? 
I hope to bring out key aspects of the composition that elucidate minor histories 
of response from the two differing temporalities that I have addressed (Fig. 6.2). 
In the pages that follow, however, I do not intend to produce a comprehensive 
survey of the image's iconography or program, but rather to unravel permuta- 
tions of meaning for two idealized viewers: one of the Latin West and another of 
the Byzantine East. The perceptual habitus with which these viewers approach 
the mosaic are constituted from the contemporary wealth of literature on visu- 
ality and affect in medieval art history and supplemented by the temporal con- 
siderations of this chapter. I have purposely chosen the Chora Monastery, 
instead of other examples closer in date to the Torcello mosaic, since the 
Chora's scene is the only extant Constantinopolitan Last Judgment, constructed 
by a well-read and elite patron, Theodoros Metochites.3® The formal resonances 
and similarities of the two monuments also allow for a close reading to unpack 
subtle yet significant differences between these two temporal orientations. 
Before turning to the specifics of this work, however, it is necessary to under- 
stand precisely the socio-cultural and religious setting around which the 
Torcello images were viewed at the time of their construction. Firstly, it is 
important to note that many of the arguments that I have put forth so far 


35 _ Magdalino (1993, 10). 

36 See Andreescu (1976, 245-341; 1972, 183-223); Caputo and Giovanni (2009). 

37 Foran introduction to the Chora Monastery, see Holger et al. (2011), Ousterhout (1975). 
38 Der Nersessian (1975, 328-329). 
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FIGURE 6.1 Last Judgment, Santa Maria Assunta, Torcello, Italy 
PHOTOGRAPH: CAMERAPHOTO ARTE, VENICE / ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 6.2 General View of the Parekklesion, Chora Monastery (Kariye Camii), Istanbul, Turkey 
PHOTOGRAPH: BYZANTINE INSTITUTE. COURTESY OF © DUMBARTON OAKS, 
IMAGE COLLECTIONS AND FIELDWORK ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


regarding the Byzantine image cannot easily be made for the western medieval 
world. Not only is there a wealth of evidence on the apocalypse in the West 
that suggests strong alternatives, but also many of the sources necessary to 
build my argument are lacking in the West for most the medieval period.?? 


39 Reynolds and Wilson (1991, 44-78). 
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The defense of icons treatises of John of Damascus, for example, were not read- 
ily accessible to the West until the mid-sixteenth century when translations 
into Latin and French were made, a development attributed to the debates of 
the Reformation.^? Therefore, the image ontology of the Latin Church and its 
resultant phenomenological practices were radically different to that of the 
Byzantine world. For instance, Ilene Forsyth has noted the importance of the 
three-dimensional Romanesque sculptural types of the “Throne of Wisdom" in 
respect to their ontological similarity to the Byzantine icon, which was only 
possible through the revival of Byzantine-inflected Carolingian forms. 

Furthermore, in the eleventh-century, when the Torcello’s Last Judgment 
mosaic was begun, there were increasing tensions between the Latin and East- 
ern Churches. In the mid-eleventh century, threatened by the Norman pres- 
ence in Italy, the rifts between the Papacy and the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
became increasingly clear. The major rifts between the Latins and Greeks were 
regarding the filioque — the procession of the Holy Spirit — and the use of leav- 
ened bread for the Eucharist by the Greeks.^? While the Veneto may have had 
a longstanding history of trade and contact with the Byzantine Empire, I wish 
to posit the Torcello mosaic as a conflicted site of translation, caught between 
two audiences.^? While the mosaic medium and the iconography speak to a 
Byzantine origin, the familiar subject matter would have been readily under- 
stood by a Latin congregation and would have produced a silent, yet deafening, 
translation between distinct cultures of liturgical practice and artistic recep- 
tion. A viewer at Torcello may be confronted with a queer sight, but it is still 
one whose images must be reasoned with, understood, and used for devotion — 
it is this process of re-cognition that I wish to articulate here. 

This re-cognition is implicit in the dedication of the church of Santa Maria 
Assunta by the Byzantine governor of Ravenna, Isaac, in the early seventh cen- 
tury. The church of Torcello was dedicated to "Sancta Maria Dei Genitricis," 
a Latin translation of the Greek term, Theotokos, literally, the “God-bearer.”** 
In the mosaic on the western wall of the church, the image of the Theotokos/ 
Sancta Maria Dei Genitricis stands in the tympanum above the front door, imme- 
diately below the scenes of the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Last Judgment, 
which move sequentially down the wall. Comparatively, over the western door 
of the Chora’s narthex — near but not adjacent to the Parekklesion - is a similar 


40 Kotter (1975, 40-42), esp. 40. 

41 Forsyth (1972, 90-91). 

42 See Louth (2007, esp. 305-316); Siecienski (2010, esp. 87-132); Whalen (2009, 72-99). 

43 See Maguire and Robert (2010); Nicol (1992, 50-83, 124-187); Queller and Thomas (1997). 
44 Pertusi (1968, 9-38). 
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image of the Virgin with arms raised, as in the orant pose, with the Christ- 
child embedded in her chest, as if in the womb (Fig. 6.3).*° Below the cru- 
cifixion in Torcello is the Byzantine Anastasis, depicting the Harrowing of 
Hell, a popular iconographic motif in Byzantium that is found in the major 
building programs around the eleventh century, such as Hosios Loukas, 
Nea Moni, and Daphni. It is seen immediately above the Last Judgment. 
Torcello is unique in its unified and ordered depiction of the Anastasis 
between the Crucifixion and the Last Judgment. Turning to Constantinople, 
a process of viewing akin to that of Torcello's west wall occurs in the four- 
teenth-century frescos of the Chora where the images of the Anastasis and 
Last Judgment are placed in the apse and the adjacent ceiling over the 
naos respectively, thus creating a visual narrative where the viewer directs 
their sight from the Anastasis in the apse and up across the vault's Last 
Judgment (Fig. 6.4). However, the neatness with which the Torcello scene 


FIGURE 6.3 Virgin Blachernitissa, Exonarthex, Chora Monastery (Kariye Camit), Istanbul, 
Turkey 
PHOTOGRAPH: BYZANTINE INSTITUTE. COURTESY OF € DUMBARTON OAKS, 
IMAGE COLLECTIONS AND FIELDWORK ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Last Judgment, Parekklesion, Chora Monastery (Kariye Camii), Istanbul, Turkey 
PHOTOGRAPH: BYZANTINE INSTITUTE. COURTESY OF © DUMBARTON OAKS, 
IMAGE COLLECTIONS AND FIELDWORK ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


handles the collapsing of time and space along with the various scenes of the 
Last Judgment is uncharacteristic of Byzantine scenes given its clearly demar- 
cated zones and symmetry. The wall in the Torcello scene serves as a flat plane, 
meant to be gazed at from a distance and, potentially, as one departs the 
church — a reminder of the impending Judgment. In the Parekklesion, while 
the narrative order is similar, the scenes are at the focal point of the liturgy in 
the east wall of the nave, spilling and swirling out across the space of the 
church. The Last Judgment there appears as the guarantee set forth by the 
Anastasis for the resurrection of the dead buried in the Parekklesion. 
Contemporaneous counter-examples to both Torcello and the Chora are the 
Last Judgment scenes of the Panagia ton Chalkeon in Thessaloniki of 1028 and 
that of San Lorenzo in Genoa from around 1310.46 In Thessaloniki, the scene 
features less of a symmetrical composition, spilling across various planes in 
the contours of the church, while the Genoa scene is much more rigid in its 


46 Papadopoulos (1966, 57-76); Nelson (1985, 548-566), esp. 555. See also Dufrenne (1970, 
40-41). 
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symmetry and framing. As Robert S. Nelson notes, the details and style of the 
Genoa fresco are Constantinopolitan, but the scene as a whole is distinctly 
Latin and would never have been allowed in a Greek church given a variety of 
subtle iconographic and compositional particularities.*” Most importantly, 
however, is the fact that the eleventh-century Thessaloniki scene is located on 
the eastern wall of the narthex, whereas the thirteenth-century Genoa scene 
finds its place on the western wall of the nave over the central entrance to the 
church as in Torcello, which is a distinctly Italian placement. While the Last 
Judgment does appear on the western wall of the nave in some Byzantine 
examples, by the thirteenth-century in particular this space was reserved for a 
scene such as the Dormition of the Virgin.^9 

Let us focus now on the doorway and the Last Judgment's operation as an 
exit iconography. In Torcello, the images of Christ and the Virgin, for example, 
feature the Greek nomina sacra besides their representations. The extended, 
peripheral inscription that explicates the image of the Virgin over the doorway, 
however, is written in Latin. Thus, the nomina sacra are maintained in Greek 
as if tied to the iconography itself of the image, or at the very least to enable 
a Greek audience to worship them.^? The doorway image of the Virgin at 
the Chora, analogous to the one at Torcello, is inscribed with the epigram, 
"Container of the Uncontainable" (chora tou achoretou), a line made popular 
in Byzantium since the sixth-century via the Akathistos Hymn, attributed to 
Romanos the Melodist.°° This epigram articulates her identity and the context 
in which the image was seen. This icon stood over the gateway of the church, 
beyond which portal the city-walls stood, thus various forms of containment 
are iterated through the image's representation, placement, and inscription. 
The Latin inscription around the orant Virgin at Torcello, however, reads, 
"Virgo D[e]i natum prece pulsa terce reatum." Here, the image of the Virgin is 
depicted phenomenologically since it advocates for a particular psychic dispo- 
sition and prayer in order to achieve salvation. The acts of image worship and 
veneration that would have been enculturated through the liturgical experi- 
ence of the Byzantine world are here depicted as a prayer for salvation by the 
congregants. The image serves as a re-cognition of the Virgin in the present for 
a future that will be, a future that is foreshadowed around her in the narrative 


47 Nelson (1985, 555). 

48 Hamann-MacLean (1976, 26-34). 

49 On the Byzantine necessity of nomina sacra for worship, see Nelson (2007, 100-119, esp. 
101-103). 

50 Peltomaa (2001, esp. 21-30). 

51 Ousterhout (1994, 91-109). 
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of the Last Judgment. The impending final judgment is tied to the ticking clock 
inaugurated by the Crucifixion of Christ atop the narrative cascade. 

The central doorway at Torcello is not framed as a Christological space of 
liminal containment as in the Chora Monastery. In the Chora, the doorway is 
analogous to the Virgin. The image embodies and manifests through the door- 
way the flesh in which humanity was joined with the divine by the act of the 
Incarnation. The scenes that fill the narthex around the Virgin feature the life 
cycle of Mary; thus, it is a space rooted in the notion of being, generation, and 
becoming that is condensed into the depiction of the Virgin as vessel. In the 
Italian mosaic, the Virgin is seen in a visually similar manner, but the “orant” 
aspect of the pose is stressed. As one leaves the church and is taunted, terror- 
ized, and threatened by the scene of the Last Judgment, the Virgin offers hope 
for the future that will be by eliciting a prayer of salvation out of the lips of 
the viewer that reads the inscription aloud as they exits. As one passes through 
the doorway, the condemned and the elect are on the lower register, besides the 
door, as if one’s physical path out of the church presented one with the analo- 
gous options of salvation or damnation. Therefore, the Latin inscription’s 
rhetoric is structured around a notion of impending judgment for which one 
must constantly prepare, a reminder presented by the orant Virgin as the 
congregants leave the church past her. In the Chora, however, that salvation 
has already been guaranteed through the divinization of the flesh in the 
Incarnation. Just as the Virgin contained the uncontainable Christ, He con- 
tains the living. This is the epigram upon the image of Christ in the narthex, 
which is located above the doorway leading into the main church of the 
Chora - immediately across from that of the Virgin. Thus, humanity’s salvation 
is guaranteed and proleptically made manifest from the moment that the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary began the inevitable fulfillment of the divine 
dispensation. 

The image of the Torcello Virgin therefore partakes in a mimetic identifica- 
tion with the viewer.52 Instead of feeling compassion for that which has been, 
the compassion has an explicit futurity, articulated as the trauma of future 
judgment, a mixture of fear and desire. In this sense, the Last Judgment has an 
anticipatory quality articulated through a mode of phenomenological belong- 
ing in which behavioral practices such as prayer are oriented toward a future 
world. The western perspective is firmly grounded in the notion of the Last 
Judgment as an impending event. The Byzantine perspective, however, is 
atemporal and ontologically proleptic because the eschatological event has 
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already occurred in the Resurrection of Christ and because it is already imma- 
nent in the progression of the Empire. 

At Torcello, two distinct and yet co-existent senses of belonging could exist 
in its heterotopic space, whereby language and iconography cater to different 
viewers — and their different epistemai — potentially partaking of the same 
physical site.5? The Byzantine space articulates an ontological system of 
belonging in the church through the mere process of naming. Given the thick 
episteme of the Byzantine viewer, the clear articulation of the identity of 
Christ or the Theotokos not only presents a signifier to direct one’s veneration 
to the divine, but an entire locus of history folded into the identity of the 
image. The Latin articulation of the space produces a phenomenological sys- 
tem of belonging in which viewers must partake in prescribed acts of worship 
so as to prepare themselves for the Last Judgment that lies before them - there 
is a clear sense of what will be and what must be done to ensure that such an 
event does not go poorly. The space of the western image exists outside the 
moment of perception itself, since it is deferred via penance into the person’s 
future. The western image is two-dimensionally fixed in the present and it is 
the responsibility of the viewers to enact what they have learned since the 
image can only affect, but it cannot effect. To conclude this analysis, in the final 
section I wish to consider: What then is the importance of the event as an 
unknowable future in the West’s eschatology, and how does this play out in the 
scenes at Torcello? 


6.6 The Event: The Futurity of the Future 


For western audiences, as I have sketched out, the Torcello mosaic demands 
certain behavioral practices as a matter of performing one’s sense of emplace- 
ment rather than merely a conceptual process of emplacement through view- 
ership as is the case for the Byzantine viewer. While the Byzantine viewer 
would be enculturated into a series of kinesthetic bodily practices, such as 
veneration and prostration (proskynesis), for the Western viewer, the mosaic 
takes on a bodily resonance in its depiction of the sufferings and punish- 
ments in Hell. As Caroline Walker Bynum points out, bodily continuity was 
the defining aspect of identity in the Western medieval world, which included 
the notion that the dead desired their fragmented bodies for their reunifica- 
tion at the end of history.”* In the scenes of punishment and hell at Torcello, 
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the bodies appear infinitely fragmented, whereas the heavenly hosts are per- 
fectly united. The process of identification demonstrated in Byzantium relies 
on an understanding that the events are being fulfilled in the present. 
Compassion emerges from a comprehension of the fulfillment of the typologi- 
cal image. The West’s bodily connection to passio through compassio is rooted 
instead in the contemplation of the agonizing sacrifice of Christ as a manner of 
transcribing the injuries of Christ's sufferings onto one’s own body? Such expe- 
riences served as a form of witnessing — and bearing witness - to history through 
an affective, somatic historiography, a process discussed by Cynthia Hahn in her 
study on the narrative effect of the lives of saints on its viewer-readers.°® Thus, 
the comprehension of the Last Judgment operates within a cultural milieu 
where visions and narratives of Hell and the Apocalypse were temporally 
contemplated — enduringly so. In the later Middle Ages, the popularity of printed 
Apocalypses demonstrates the desire to be in constant communion not with a 
distant, unconceivable suffering, but with one's own impending suffering." 
These modes of piety served as a manner of bringing into the present the 
future that will be, as a state of phenomenological anticipation. Unlike 
Byzantine prolepsis, this future cannot inherently be made manifest in the 
present. Therefore, in the West, prolepsis exists in a modern literary sense, as a 
rhetorical term for a mode of thinking in which a fore-conception allows for an 
ontic sense of belonging in the eschatological realities of the future - this is 
what I term here as anticipation or, at most, foreshadowing.°® In the Byzantine 
world, however, prolepsis is reified into the very ontological nature of human 
perception and the icon in the now. The apocalypse is certainly understood as 
a reality, not merely a conceptual trope; but, it is understood with an immedi- 
acy whereby the person is seen as fulfilling their eschatological reality in the 
ever-present fulfillment of its type. The eschatology of the West articulates a 
sense of eventness, as a temporally specific occurrence that breaks with the utter 
flow of history so fully that it annihilates it. The event is a potent, watershed 
moment that cannot everbe predicted orimagined. Thisis contrary to Byzantium's 
eschatology where the apocalypse is history itself — caught in a perpetual 
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"now, endlessly fulfilling that future that is deferred perhaps (if even that), but 
which is not different from the present. 

These issues are brought together in the central image in Torcello’s Last 
Judgment via the image of the hetoimasia, the Prepared Throne, which sits 
below the scene of the Diesis.°9 The hetoimasia is a common Byzantine image 
usually found in the area around the apse,$? as on the vault of the eastern arch 
of Hagia Sophia, or over the sanctuary in the Pentecost scene, as at Hosios 
Loukas. The name of the image type itself derives from Ps. 9:7, which speaks of 
the throne prepared for judgment. Like the Pantokrator, Deisis, Ascension, and 
Pentecost images, the hetoimasia functions as a manner of proleptically mani- 
festing the Second Coming for Byzantine viewers, while itself representing a 
hieratic image of the personhood of Christ. The hetoimasia is not common in 
the western world, but is a popular and polyvalent image for Byzantium — 
regarded as having various specific meanings depending on its context.®! 

The motif may be understood as being a symbol for the unity of the Trinity, 
or an abstraction of the Incarnation of Christ. This reading is attested in the 
image of the eleventh-century hetoimasia in the Pala d'Oro at San Marco in 
Venice, which contains the cross with the crown of thorns, flanked by the lance 
and the sponge, with the Gospel book and the dove on the throne. The various 
implements of the Passion and Crucifixion - the arma Christi - may be under- 
stood as a synecdoche, manifesting the unfolding of said narrative. In Hagia 
Sophia, the image was added onto the apex of the arch abutting the dome of 
the apse in a later fourteenth-century restoration. Given its flanking images, 
Cyril Mango argues that the composition manifests the Incarnation in a 
non-narrative, symbolic manner since it features next to it the Virgin and 
the Baptist, who were the first witnesses to the advent of Christ.9? Thus, the 
hetoimasia - in its polysemy — does not merely symbolize the Incarnation of 
Christ, but rather manifests the entire narrative from the Incarnation of the 
Logos to his Passion, Resurrection, and Second Coming. 

In this reading, the image of the hetoimasia becomes a manifestation of the 
temporal, or rather atemporal logic of the Byzantine church discussed by the 
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Andidan authors. In the mosaic at Torcello, immediately beside the hetoimasia 
stands the figure of the angel who has pulled back the scroll ofthe heavens and 
displays it in his hands. On either side of the hetoimasia and the scroll, as if 
quarantined, are representations of the land and seas. This register, while 
depicting the narrative of the apocalypse, likewise depicts the very impossibil- 
ity of narrative in a system where time and space have been stripped off and 
isolated. This is the crux of the compositional disjuncture that pervades the 
Byzantine depictions of the Last Judgment. The order and regulation demon- 
strated in the Torcello scene makes such a thesis readily readable, which sub- 
dues the complexity of chaos into the blatancy of symmetry. Thus, in the 
central zone — caught in between, yet outside time and space — the hetoimasia 
is embodied as the proper depiction of the entire economy, from the 
Incarnation to the Resurrection and beyond until the Second Coming. Since 
the image itself must exist outside of time and space, the artist has been able 
to manifest the perpetual completion of history that has been, is presently, and 
will be taking place from the vantage point of God’s eternity. 

This register of the hetoimasia resonates as a space in which the episteme 
has been imploded, where words are stopped in their tracks and events become 
collapsed. The events, however, do not become entwined and without history 
as the Andidan authors warn against; instead, they maintain their beginning, 
middle, and end, but the intervallic progression of time condenses into the 
singularity’s simultaneity. The image serves as an onto-graph — depicting in a 
space outside of time, a diagram of the temporal being of the divinity. It articu- 
lates God’s incarnation as not merely a manifestation in the flesh, but within 
flesh’s temporality; while remaining unchanged by that flesh or its temporality. 
Thus, the hetoimasia is capable of depicting the incarnate-Logos not merely in 
terms of its spatial circumscription as does the icon of Christ, but in terms of 
its temporal circumscription. As such, God and His Prepared Throne in 
Byzantium are outside of the logic of the event. The futurity of the now that is 
elaborated in Byzantium is articulated as the very futurity of the future in the 
West — an episteme rooted on duration, delay, and anticipation, even for an 
event which is fundamentally unfathomable. 


6.7 Conclusion 


Paul Magdalino began his study on the apocalypticism in Byzantium - 
addressed at the beginning of this chapter — with a consideration of Divine 
Providence and the Second Coming’s place in a divinely prescribed narrative 
of change. He sees this to be in paradoxical opposition to the Byzantine’s 
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disparaging consideration of change. Novelty (neöterismos) and innovation 
(kainotomia), as he points out, were negative words in the Byzantine vocabu- 
lary.63 However, it is precisely, I would argue, the Byzantines’ temporality that 
negates the possibility of the new under such terms, because of its rejection of 
the event proper. When time is in a constant state of fulfillment, there can be 
no possibility of innovation in terms of an event that is unknowable and 
unforeseeable, but rather all innovation and change is a by-product of time’s 
typological unfolding within the bounds of a perpetual present. Hence, the 
Byzantine East did not have a notion of the event, whereas the Latin West was 
rooted in a cult of the event that centrally articulated an unknowable future. In 
the Latin West, the image cannot exist proleptically, but merely as a state of 
anticipation. This anticipatory state cannot make guarantees; thus, the pro- 
duction of said future must be coached through constant corrective practices — 
i.e. prayer and worship - so as to not be led astray by the ruptures of events. 
The increased devotional piety surrounding images and narratives of the 
Apocalypse in the later Middle Ages demonstrates the need for phenomeno- 
logical practices that forcefully re-cognized the impending reality of an escha- 
tology whose increasing deferral had slowly become temporal difference. 
Hence, the impending, but unknown time of the apocalypse produced an 
increasingly othered and marginalized future, quite distinct from the now. This 
conceptualization of the future could be said to have taken precedent in west- 
ern thought, an aspect far beyond the scope of this paper. Both worlds are 
future-oriented, but the temporality of their respective now, which stands in 
between a future and a present, articulated different permutations of the 
image, the apocalypse, and the worshipper's engagement with the two. 

Ido not wish to argue that prolepsis and anticipation are necessarily funda- 
mental differences in terms of a West-East binary, but rather that the reading 
of the proleptic that is possible in Byzantium is enabled precisely through a 
form of close reading. Since non-normative temporalities are innumerable — 
infinite in their structuring of highly personal senses of belonging - they can- 
not be subjected to any universal survey. As Elizabeth Freeman writes in Time 
Binds, the queerest commitment of her book is to conduct a close reading in 
order to translate into the present "the odd detail, the unintelligible or resis- 
tant moment.” What I have attempted to do here is a similar close reading, 
which in Freeman's words is, "the decision to unfold, slowly, a small number of 
imaginative texts rather than amass a weighty archive of or around texts, and 
to treat these texts and their formal work as theories of their own, interventions 
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upon both critical theory and historiography.”°° This essay does not seek to be 
a universal argument for the Latin West or Byzantium; in fact, I have often 
demonstrated possible alternatives and breaches in a coherent or testable 
theory. Such alternatives could be productively used to argue against my 
understanding of Byzantium - I hope — because it is in that potential for con- 
flict and contestation that I can orient discourse around a common discursive 
sphere: a gesture analogous to the manner in which the Torcello mosaic oper- 
ated. This project hopes to have unfolded one of the dense singularities of 
apocalyptic thought in Byzantium, laying bare its framework and playing out 
its logic, while prefiguring its own undoing - itself a proleptic historiography. 
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PART 2 


The Apocalypse within Premodern Europe 


CHAPTER 7 


Muspilli: Old High German Judgment Day - Judicial 
Practice and Salvation in the Ninth Century 


Ernst Ralf Hintz 


An anonymous ninth-century scribe wrote the Muspilli in the margins and 
available space ofthe Regensburg Sankt Emmeran Codex designated CML 14098 
(St. Emm. B6), fols. 61-121.! Scholars have viewed the Bavarian poem in various 
ways, e.g., as a break with tradition, a new beginning without a future, a bridge 
between Old and early Middle High German, and an instructional poem with 
biblical epic precedents.? The codex itself preceded the poem by four or more 
decades. Bishop Adalramm of Salzburg dedicated the codex to the young Louis 
the German, to whom it was presented between 825 and 836. Yet, the poem's 
orthography and scribal hand point to the late ninth century and the waning 
years of Louis' reign as king of east Francia. The year of his death, 876, is prob- 
ably the earliest date of inscription. By the time the Muspilli appeared in the 
codex, Louis' life was either over or nearly so. The historical record of his forty- 
year rule indicates that the lessons of the codex remained unheeded. As such 
the Muspilli performs an admonitory, corrective function by pronouncing 
judgment on Louis' reign and perhaps even alerting his son and successor, 
Charles the Fat, to the dire consequences of misrule. The vernacular poem 
does so by altering the manuscript landscape of the codex to re-position and 
subvert the Latin text as a subsequent example will show. In regard to the lan- 
guage, Old High German had already survived in written form for nearly a cen- 
tury. Charlemagne's Admonitio generalis, a capitulary that set standards for the 
reform of the Frankish Church and religious education, prescribed the official 
use of German vernacular literature to enable learners untrained in Latin to 
receive elementary instruction in the faith in their own tongue. In practice, the 
Carolingian reform often required authoritative translations of Latin catechet- 
ical texts into the German dialects of the people. Among the vernacular texts 
auditors discovered more than translations alone. As major epics the Old 


1 Muspilli. In Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, (Tübingen, 1979, 16th edition), 86-89. 

2 Schröder (1959, 91). See Haug and Mohr (1977, 26). Also see Hintz (1997, 43-78). Further 
Haubrichs (1988, 385-388). Haubrichs provides a brief etymological overview of the arcane 
term *muspilli" as contextualizing both the Day of Judgment and the end of the world in fire. 
Also see Gentry (2002, 69—70). 
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Saxon Heliand (c. 830), the Old Saxon Genesis (c. 800-850), and Otfrid von 
Weissenburg's Evangelienbuch (c. 863-871) rightly constituted new literary 
beginnings. Otfrid's work not only had a pedagogical religious function, but 
arguably an ideological one as well. As a literary historical vehicle for the cul- 
tural politics of Louis the German, Otfrid's biblical epic epitomized the grow- 
ing prestige of the Frankish language. Nevertheless, this literary development 
of the vernacular would lose its momentum during the Ottonian period 
through the official promotion of Latin to further the universal claims of the 
Western Empire. 

Unlike the major vernacular epics, the Muspilli appears relatively short, 
even truncated, due to the disappearance of its initial and final verses along 
with the covers of the codex. The genre of the poem is unmistakably Christian 
judgment narrative. It calls to mind the world's end by fire and the arrival of 
Judgment Day - apocalyptic events that the ninth century held to be imminent. 
The initial verses introduce auditors to the moment of death and the ensuing 
battle between angelic and Satanic forces for the departed soul. The resulting 
tension remains unresolved to heighten the affectus, namely, the emotive force 
and emotional effect of death and the medieval belief that each soul faces two 
judgments - one immediately after death and the other at the Last Judgment.? 
Auditors next learn what victory by Satan's warriors will bring: 


uuanta ipu sia daz Satanazses kisindi k(i)uuinnit, 
daz leitit sia sar dar iru leid uuirdit, in fuir enti (in)finstri: 
daz ist re(h)t(o) uirinlih ding. (8-10) 


If Satan's band wins the battle for the soul, they shall lead it there without 
delay where it awaits only dreadful suffering, in fire and darkness. (8—10)* 


Yet should the heavenly band triumph, it will carry the soul directly to heaven: 


But if they, who come from heaven, fetch the soul, 
and it comes in the possession of the angels, 

then they shall accompany it swiftly up to the 
kingdom of heaven; 

where there is life without death, 

light without darkness, 

a dwelling without cares, 


3 Dinzelbacher (2001, 97-99). 
4 Alltranslations are mine unless noted otherwise. 
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[and] no one suffers from sickness anymore. 
[For] should one receive a dwelling in paradise 
- a home in heaven - then help shall come 

to him in fullness. (11-17)? 


Once the poet tells of the joys of heaven and terrors of hell, he redirects the 
narrative flow to introduce the lesson: 


Thus everyone's heart must lead to doing God's 
Will with joyful accord, 

[and] fearfully to avoid the coals of hell, 

[and] the agony of hellfire. 

[For] there awaits the ancient Satan with 
burning flames. 

[So] you ought to ponder this [lesson] and 
consider [it] with care, 

if you know yourself to be in sin. (18-24) 


This strophe appears directly under the concluding Latin prayer in the codex 
and acts as a vernacular theological voice to underscore what awaits the negli- 
gent, first and foremost, Louis the German and all who abuse their power. It 
can be said with a measure of certainty, that these prescriptive Old High 
German verses are not randomly transcribed (see Figure 7.1). Their immediate 
vicinity to the Latin text above calls attention to the virtues of patientia, humilitas 
(the only non-classical virtue) and charitas. All three are instrumental in doing 
God's will, especially for the powerful who sit in judgment on the powerless. 


5 Upisia auar kihalont die, die dar fona himile quemant, 
enti si dero engilo eigan uuirdit, 
die pringent (sia s)ar uf in himilo rihi: 
dar (i)st lip ano to(od), lio(h)t ano finst(r)I, 
selida ano sorgun: da(r nist) neoman siuh. 
Denne der man in par(dis)u pu kiuuinnit, 
hus in himile, (dar) quimit imo hilfa kinuok. (11-17). 
6 Pid(iu) ist (durft) mihhil 
al(l)ero manno uuelihemo, daz in es sin muot kispane, 
daz er kotes uuillun kerno tuo 
enti hel(l)a fuirharto uuise, pehhes pina: dar piutit der Satanaz altist 
heizzan lauc. so mac huckan za diu, 
sorgen drato, 
der sih suntigen uueiz. (18-24). 
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All remain intrinsic to the legitimate, i.e., salvific practice of authority. The jux- 
taposition of the concluding Latin codex verses and the Muspilli verses speak 
to the longing for justice, to coin a neologism, iustitiophilia. 

The fear of God, timor Dei, amplifies the necessity to do God’s will whole- 
heartedly by describing the pain of hellfire, pehhes pina, with Satan keeping 
glowing flames in readiness for the neglectful’ The preceptive verses (18-24) 
above target auditors who know themselves to be in a state of sin and need to 
take care. The poet strengthens this caveat by dispelling any hope of atoning in 
hell for sins committed on earth: 


Woe to him who must pay the penalty of his 

sins in darkness 

and burn in hellfire: [for] it is truly a dreadful thing, 
when one cries out to God and help comes no more. 
The unfortunate soul shall hope for mercy, yet it 
[the soul] no longer rests in the loving memory 

of the heavenly God, for here in this life it did not 
prove itself worthy by [good] deeds. (25-30).® 


Auditors learn of the horror of the damned soul crying out to God and hoping 
for mercy in vain. God no longer remembers the soul for its works on earth 
failed to merit remembrance. We can view these verses as exemplary. With the 
reciprocal quality of these verses, the poet provides a negative model of con- 
duct set off by the use of end-rhyme as an acoustic signal to take heed. The 
soul, blind to the futility of its condition, must suffer the eternal fire that burns 
without light. Once auditors have witnessed the soul’s afflicted spiritual state, 
they learn the cause: deeds were performed in this life that did not merit salva- 
tion. By recognizing both the soul's affectus and actio then the error responsi- 
ble for it, auditors may be moved to avoid the same grounds for condemnation. 
And with the specific nature of the damning works unrevealed, the audience 


7 See the accompanying image from the Regensburg Sankt Emmeran Codex. These prescriptive 
verses appear beneath a closing prayer that highlights the virtues of patientia, humilitas and 
charitas. All three are instrumental are in doing God's will, especially for the powerful with 
the authority to judge. 

8 uue demo in uinstri scal sino uirina stuen, 
prinnan in p(e)hhe: daz ist rehto paluuic dink, 
daz der man haret ze gote enti imo hilfa ni quimit. 
uuanit sih kinada diu uuena(ga) sela: 
ni ist in kihuchtin himiliskin gote, 
uunanta hiar uuerolti after ni uuerkota. (25-30). 
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remains uncertain, the narrative tension unresolved. The poet elicits fear to 
intensify the audience’s disposition to learn what must be avoided. Once unre- 
solved tension is at its zenith, the second major section of the poem introduces 
the theme of God as Judge and impending divine judgment. 

Religious ritual in the Carolingian culture of the Muspilli poet highlighted the 
depiction of God as Judge, the iudex called upon to grant justice as well as mercy. 
Jacques Le Goff revealed this representation to lie within a binary system of 
heaven and hell: “Carolingian liturgy introduced not the hope of Purgatory but 
the growing fear of Hell, coupled with the more tenuous hope of Heaven." In the 
light of this fear, Paul Edward Dutton attributes the political dream- and vision 
literature of these perilous times, periculosa tempora, to the sense of dread and 
impending chaos in the final years of Charlemagne's reign, the ensuing disorder 
and civil war during the rule of his son, Louis the Pious, and the further discord 
during the age of Louis the German. Accordingly, dreams and visions of perdi- 
tion targeted the royal court and its powerful supporters with the prospect of 
horrific punishments that befitted the particular sin and act of corruption.!® 

Timor Dei, fear of God amplified as fear of condemnation and hell now sets 
the tone for auditors hearing of the arrival of Judgment Day: 


When the mighty king determines the day of Judg- 
ment, every clan must appear: for none can dare be 
absent on the appointed day, [in the mistaken belief 
that] not everyone is obligated to face judgment. [For] 
there before the judge one must account for all that 
one has done in this life. (31-36)! 


9 Goff (1981, 123). See also Gardiner (1989). 

10 Dutton (1994, 203). Dutton's study enables us to place the Muspilli into the wider context 
of a “textual community" that shared a mutual concern for the well-being of the Church 
and empire. As to be expected, those who documented these visions and related them to 
Carolingian nobility were clerics and monks. He observes: "The politicization of the 
ninth-century dream was a reflection, however sporadic and tenebrous, of the fervent 
commitment of Carolingian intellectuals to the survival of their kingdom.” 256. 

11 So denne der mahtigo khuninc daz m(a)hal kipannit, 
dara scal queman chunno kilihaz: 
denne ni kitar parno nohhein den pan fursizzan, 
ni al(l)ero manno uuelih zze demo m(a)hale sculi. 

Dar scale r uora demo rihhe az ra(h)hu stantan, 
pi daze r in uuerolti kiuuerko(t) hapeta. (31-36). 
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FIGURE 7.1 Verses 19-27 of the Muspilli below the Latin text of the Regensburg Sankt Emmeran 
Codex from the gth century. Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, signature Clm. 
14098, f. ıgv and 120r 


The poet deliberately leaves auditors and readers in uncertainty as to the spe- 
cific condemning acts. The only certainty remains the inevitability of judgment. 

Yet this certainty finds expression in a specific fashion. By introducing 
Germanic legal terminology, the Muspilli renders Judgment Day quite differ- 
ently than in the biblical eschatological tradition. The legal term das m(a)hal 
kipannit has no exact biblical equivalent. As the mighty king, der mahtigo, 
summons the court to assemble, he exercises a major right and privilege of 
Frankish kingship, Banngewalt (oHG pan).!2 No one dares to disregard the 
call, den pan furisizzan, and no one will elude judgment. Everyone must give 
an account, az rahhu stantan, of all earthly deeds before the Lord.!? The 
Carolingian emphasis on the fear of Hell invites a contextual interpretation of 
rahha.* This legal term, by virtue of its presence in the poetic context of a 


12 Planitz (1971, 82). 

13 Finger (1977, 95-99). 

14 The use of the fear of hell in Old English Literature to forewarn auditors to prepare for 
judgment and make amends poses the question of how uniquely Carolingian it is. For 
example, see homilies 10 and 15 in Scragg (1992, 196-213, 253-261). Scragg notes that the 
composition of the homilies "ranges from the later ninth to the later tenth centuries [and] 
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Judgment narrative like the Muspilli, encompasses a range of meaning from 
accountability for an act of vengeance to punishment.!? The spectrum of pos- 
sible meanings allows for the amplified fear of accountability before the Lord 
and the terrible punishments that await the damned. The influence of legal 
rhetoric on Christian learning appears in the narrative aim of persuading audi- 
tors to judge wisely how they lead their lives — and prepare a good defense 
before the dreaded day of Judgment. 

After relating the inescapable demands of divine justice, the poet recounts 
the struggle of Elias with the Antichrist: 


Ihave heard how the men learned in secular 
Law have said, [that] 
the Antichrist shall wage battle with Elias. (37—38)!6 


The first-person narrator proclaims that the depiction rests on the authority of 
learned men of law, uueroltrehtuuison." The antithetical models of Elias and 
the Antichrist that follow belong to established Church tradition. The narrator 
presents contrastively the typological struggle between the exponents of good 
and evil and the consequences for both: 


The warriors are filled with such power, [for] the 
matter is so great. Elias battles for the life eternal, [and 
since] he wishes to enforce the rule of the just, He who 
rules in heaven, then, shall help him. Yet the Antichrist 
stands by the side of the old enemy, by Satan, who 


must remain open" (xxxix). The Vercelli Homilies are probably of a later date than the 
Muspilli. 

15 Schiitzeichel (1974, 142). Schützeichel offers two variants of the word: 1. ran(h)a can mean 
“Rechenschaft, 2. also “Rache, Strafe, Vergeltung.” 

16 “Daz hortih rahhon dia uueroltrehtuuison, daz sculi der anticristo mit Eliase pagan.” 37-38. 
For more on the apocalyptic tradition and Elias, see Witte (1987). 

17 Translations include many variants that range from "those who know universal (world) 
law" to simply “the learned." The interpretation by Herbert Kolb of the hapax legome- 
non: dia uueroltrehtuuison (37) as “die Weltrechtkundigen," Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Wortforschung 18, (1962), 88-95, is rejected in favor of “die Gelehrten” in the translation of 
Horst Dieter Schlosser, Althochdeutsche Literatur, 201; “gelehrte Männer” by Heinz Finger, 
Untersuchungen zum ‘Muspilli? Schützeichel (1962), translates weralt as Zeit, Zeitalter, 
Weltalter, Ewigkeit, Weltall, Welt, Erde (228); reht as reht, Gerechtigkeit, Rechtssache, 
Gebot, Pflicht, rechter Glaube, Wahrheit, das Gerechte, 149-150. Haug translates: “die das 
Weltgesetz kennen,’ Zweimal ‘Muspilli, 41. 
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must leave him to his fate: thus the Antichrist shall fall 
wounded on the field of battle and in this struggle be 
without victory. (40-47).18 


Elias fights for salvation and eternal life. In seeking to strengthen the rule of 
the just at the convening of the final tribunal, he is aided by the ruler of heaven. 
Because the Antichrist relies on Satan, his help leads ultimately to defeat and 
eternal death. Guilt by association therefore may make the fear of punishment 
all the greater for the audience, as even the mightiest representative and cham- 
pion of Satan cannot escape judgment and must fall. Accordingly, the antitheti- 
cal models juxtapose the struggle for salvation — justice — of one who awaits 
divine aid with that of one whose fate rests on the deceptive alliance with “the 
old enemy.” These exemplary verses provide a simplified rhetorical argument 
to persuade the audience either to repeat or avoid given acts according to their 
utility for salvation. Doubtless the charisma of a victorious warrior like Elias 
may have moved Germanic auditors away from falsehood and superbia to truth 
and caritas far more readily than the just the call for imitatio Christi. 

After the statement that the wounded Antichrist must fall vanquished to 
the ground, the audience discovers that Elias, too, will be injured: “Indeed, 
many servants of God believe that in this struggle Elias will be wounded” (48-49). 
Elias’ blood calls attention to the possible wounds to be suffered by those 
who strive for eternal life and the rule of the just. Thus, the corruption and 
moral turpitude of prominent Carolingian nobles during the power struggles 
between Louis the Pious and his sons, Lothar and Louis the German, may well 
have imbued Elias’ suffering with a heightened social relevance. Yet, as the risk 
of directly speaking truth to power might bring exile or worse, vision literature 
as “oneirocriticism” offered the hope of openly calling attention to injustice 
without personally confronting and accusing the unjust.!? As Robert G. Sullivan 


18 Khenfun s(int) so kreftic, diu kosa ist so mihhil: 
Elias stritit pi den (eu)uigon lip, 
uuili den rehtkernon daz rihhi kistarkan 
pidiu scal imo helfan der himiles kiuualtit. 
der antichristo stet pi demo altfiante, 
stet pi demo satanase, der inan varsenkan (s)cal: 
pidiu scal er in deru (uuics )teti uuunt piualla(n) 
enti in demo sinde siga(lo)s uuerdan. (40-47). 

19 Dutton, The Politics of Dreaming, He observes: “The royal dreams of the ninth century may 
have failed to move real kings to reform, but they remain another expression of the quali- 
fied confidence and commitment of their writers to the Carolingian world. Despite 
their steadily darkening doubts, these men held fast to their small world of court and 
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aptly observes: “The venality of these Carolingian lords and judges had already 
been indirectly castigated in the Old High German poem 'Muspilli."20 

To emphasize the consequences of serving God or Satan and to heighten the 
affectus, the Muspilli depicts a victorious Elias and a defeated Antichrist.?! This 
selective use of patristic tradition may have alerted those who inscribed the 
poem and perhaps those who read it to the added importance of this combat 
verses. By examining the two major Elias traditions in apocalyptic literature 
the source of the Elias victory becomes evident. The dominant one depicts 
Elias and Enoch as martyred witnesses, while the less frequent one portrays 
Elias as the victor. The battle of Elias with the Antichrist in the Muspilli, 
where Elias vanquishes his adversary, deviates from the standard theological 
viewpoint of the Carolingian period, whereby Elias and his companion - 
commonly held to be Enoch - suffer martyrdom by the Antichrist.?? In the 
Greek tradition, the Elias Apocalypse tells of martyrdom, yet also of the later 
victory of Elias and Enoch. Scholars have already called attention to the paral- 
lels between the Elias Apocalypse and the Muspilli. This line of scholarship 
extends to the patristic tradition of the Latin West, whereby the commentary 
of Cassidorus on Psalm 51 in Expositio in Psalterium provides an important 
parallel to Elias’ victory in the Muspilli.?? Thus, the Elias depiction in the 
Muspilli remains within recognized patristic tradition. 

The poet's use of the least common account underscores the contrast; Elias 
is the immediate victor rather than the martyred witness. The clarity of con- 
trast between God’s and Satan’s servants may have made the choice of alliance 
all the more compelling. The very magnitude of the contest and outcome, 
sanctioned by the authority of those learned in the law, signaled the reader and 


king, resident wise men and monks, and political oneirocriticism found another vehicle, 
perhaps the frankest of them all, to convey their deepest worries and highest hopes.” 4. 

20 Sullivan (2001, 151). Sullivan provides an excellent study of the conceptual development of 
iustitia and Germanic reht. 

21 McGinn (1994, 84). Commenting on the Muspilli, McGinn notes: "The tradition of Elijah 
alone as the opponent of Antichrist is an archaic one, and portraying the opposition 
between the witnesses and Antichrist as an armed struggle is not unknown. The ‘Muspilli’ 
may demonstrate contact with some ancient Christian sources, but its picture of how 
Elijah's blood will ignite world conflagration strikes a decidedly Germanic note..." 

22 See Tertullian, De Anima (PL 2, 735). The renowned commentary of Beatus Liebana, a 
Spanish monk writing at the end of the eight century, represents the mainstream of early 
medieval exegetical thought on Saint John's Apocalypse n: 3-14, Duo testes Dei. Also see 
Henry A. Sanders, Beati in Apocalypism Libri Duodecim, vol. 7, Papers and Monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome (1930), reprinted in 1975 in Madrid. 

23 Cassiodorus, Expositio in Psalterium, PL 70, 11-1056. 
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listener to take heed and consider well the consequences of the account for 
their own lives: 


The enemy is armed, so shall the battle between 
them begin. 
The warriors are filled with such power (39-40).?* 


While the ensuing lines (40-47) may delight through the poetry of their depic- 
tion, they further aim to predispose auditors to convertere, to undergo a change 
of heart, spirit and, subsequently, conduct. The Elias account also furthers the 
narration of the poem. The appearance of Elias and the battle - both events in 
the apocalyptic tradition — herald the approach of the mahal. Elias is not only 
a precursor of imminent judgment, but also serves as its instrument by striking 
down the damned Antichrist. 

In amplified verse, auditors hear an account of the approaching Muspilli and 
the destruction of the world by fire. One faces the prospect of standing alone 
with little or no time to reflect on one’s life, and little opportunity to change it: 


When Elias’ blood shall drip upon the earth, [and] 

the mountains begin to burn, not a tree on earth shall 
stand, [and] the waters shall dry out, the moor shall 
devour itself, the sky dissolve in flames, the moon shall 
fall [from the sky], [and] the whole world shall burn. 
No stone on earth shall remain in anyone's pos- 
session, for then the Day of Judgment shall arrive in 
the land. It shall come with fire, to plague human- 
kind. [And] one relation shall no longer be able to help 
another at the Muspilli. [For] when the whole earth 
burns, [and] fire and air shall sweep away all things, 
where then is the land which one subdued with the 
help of one’s relations? The land shall be burned, [and] 
the soul shall stand replete with sorrow, [and] not know- 
ing what is to be done: it shall go to hell. (50—62)?5 


24 “der uuarch ist kiuuafanit, denn uu(i)rdit (u)ntar in uu(ic) arhapan./khenfun stin(t) so 
kreftic, diu kosa ist so mihhil." (39-40). 
25 (so) inprinnan(t) die perga, poun ni kistentit 
(e)nihc in erdu, aha artrukn(e)nt, 
muor uar(s)uuilhit sih, suilizot lougiu der himil, 
mano uallit, prinnit mittilagart; 
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The biblical prelude to Judgment Day is clearly the end of the world by fire. The 
imagery of perdition amplified through paraphrasis permeates apocalyptic 
themes to predispose auditors to emulate the acts of Elias: to fight for eternal 
life and strengthen the rule of the just (41-42). For the poet, it is this course of 
action that includes that possibility of help from the ruler of heaven (43). 
Auditors learn that at the Muspilli, one will be alone and helpless — save for the 
divine intervention one may receive for furthering justice. No kin, mac (57), 
will be able to help. 

The verse underscores this impending state of futility by the alliteration: 
ni mac...mak - Muspilli. Even the mark, marha (60), where one member of a 
family may support the cause of another before court, no longer remains. 
Accordingly, the poet admonishes us that all means of mutual aid practiced at 
an earthly court of justice will vanish. These verses clearly aim to move audi- 
tors, especially those who harbor false expectations of help from influential 
peers, toward spiritual transformation and right action while time permits. 
This conversion from damnable to salvific acts is at once the twofold process 
of purification and ascent to wisdom that lies well within the tradition of 
Christian edification. The effects of salutary terror may hasten the ascent. 
While the poet accentuates the expression of loss for the mark: “uuar ist denne 
diu marha” (“Where then is the land” [60], through alliteration: marha — man... 
mit...magon, the response is in rhymed verse - the new Christian verse form in 
Old High German as a signal to beware: "With the mark [the land] destroyed, 
so too, is the chance for atonement; [and] no longer knowing the way to pen- 
ance, the fearful soul shall go to hell" By discovering the condemned soul’s 
plight, auditors may become receptive to the tropological message: "Thus, it is 
useful, when one appears before [an earthly] court (ze demo mahale), to have 
judged everything justly. [For] then one need not worry, when one appears 


» 


before this court [zu deru suonu]" (63-65).26 Regarding convertere, the poet 
gives advice for changing one's ways in the administration of justice on earth 
while opportunity remains. Mahal refers above to the earthly court of jus- 


tice, in contrast with its initial use as a term for the Last Judgment (34). 


for three renderings of line 55 compare: 

(1) Schlosser, Althochdeutsche Literatur, 203: "sten ni kistentit eiken (in) erdu 
uerit denne tuatago in lant.” 

(2) Haug, Zweimal ‘Muspilli’ 43: “(d)enni kistentit eik in erdu uerit denne 
(s)tuatago in lant." 

(3) Minis, Handschrift, Form und Sprache des Muspilli, 71: 

26  “Pidiu ist demo manne so guot, denner ze demo mahale quimit, 
daz er rahono uueliha rehto arteile. 
Denne ni darf er sorgen denne er ze deru suonu quimit.’ (63-65). 
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The contextual application of Mahal strengthens the nexus between conduct 
at court in this life and its consequences at the eternal court of the Last 
Judgment. The lesson is clear: when passing judgment, one must do so justly, 
for one is accountable to God for every judgment rendered. In other words, 
only by heeding this lesson may a person with judicial authority in this life 
appear with impunity before the ultimate tribunal in the next. The use of the 
term suona (65) not only provides an alternative expression for the Last 
Judgment, it also prepares auditors for the arrival of the one who will judge, 
“der dar suonnan scal” (85). 

The poet employs a further means of persuasion to sharpen the need for 
spiritual accountability at an earthly court of justice. Fear of being observed 
underscores the lesson ex negativo. The uuenago man, the weak and pitiable 
man who impedes justice by bribery, does not know who watches in secret: 


The weak and pitiable man, when he breaks the law through bribery, 
does not know who is shadowing him. (He knows not that) 

the devil is standing there in disguise, 

and is calmly noting everything, 

whatever evil one has ever done, 

so that he can present it all when he appears before the Last Judgment. 
For this reason, no one should take bribes. (66—72)?" 


The tiuual quietly notes the evil the offender has committed and discloses it 
when the guilty party appears before the final tribunal.?® Auditors may also 
note the error in the offender's judicial practice and become privy to what the 
offender does not know along with its consequences at the Last Judgment. The 
poet presents two sets of affectus and actio. The first set (63-65) depicts the man 
who gives just decisions at the court in this world and accordingly need not 


27 + “Niuueiz der uuenago man, uuielihan uu(art)til er habet, 

denner mit den miaton marrit d(a)s re(h)ta, 

Daz der tiuual dar pi ki(arnit stentit). 

(d)er hapet in ruouu rahono uueliha, 

daz er iz allas kisaget, denne er (ze) deru suonu quimit; 

Ni scolta sid manno nohhein miatun intfahan.” Translation mine (66-72). 

28 Regarding the Muspilli and bribery, Sullivan observes: “As in the Early Middle High 
German poems, the Antichrist provides a negative model for judges when the anonymous 
author speaks of the corruption by means of ‘rewards’ or ‘miata’ of judicial justice.” (151) 
He concludes that “miata,” and eventually “miete,” became a terminus technicus for brib- 
ery. Such judges would often have “one justice for themselves and render another to the 
poor...” See n. 43, 164. 
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be troubled when he himself is judged in the next. In contrast, the second set 
(66-67) warns that the uuenago man must fear judgment and its retribution, 
the ius talionis, for all his deeds, especially the acceptance of bribes.?? The 
admonition not only aims to persuade auditors to conversio, if required, but also 
to dissuade them from potential offenses. Both purposes are served by amplify- 
ing the theme of the watcher, the uuartil (66), and by adapting that of the devil 
as accuser from Apocalypse 12:10. Moreover, similar means of persuasion and 
dissuasion appear in the Pseudo-Augustinian Sermo de Symbolo, contra judaeos, 
paganos et arianos, in the Latin codex in which the Muspilli itself is preserved. 

In section three of the codex, Renuntiare satanae, auditors first hear of the 
devil as exactor, contextually as both overseer of those who incur debt through 
sin as well as the exactor of payment.?? Chapter 4, Relapsus a baptismo, begins 
with the admonition that Christians be vigilant in keeping their baptismal 
vows lest the devil accuse them of being one of his number.*! Just as the devil 
inthe Muspilli reveals the crimes of the hardened offender at the Last Judgment, 
so does the devil in Sermo de Symbolo act as accuser before Christ the Judge. 
During the profession of vows the adversary is secretly at hand. And when any- 
one remiss departs this world: 


The adversary shall exalt in view of the severest 

Judge of all, invoking the tribunal and making a plea 

before so great a judge: he shall exclaim, “Judge, 

render your verdict, justly and most fairly — [as] justice 

and judgment in preparation for you throne. Judge 

to be mine, whoever does not wish to be yours; [for] 

he is mine, [and] together with me he must be condemned.?? 


29 See Jauß (1968, 159-160). In regard to the ius talionis, Jauß observes that the “edifying 
effect" does not arise out of what is represented as such, but rather from recognizing the 
relationship, in which the idea of divine justice manifests itself. 

30 Sermo de Symbolo (PL 42:118): "Renuntiemus huic damnosae haereditati: pupilli effecti 
sumus. Antequam exactor veniat, tam pessimae haereditati, in qua sunt panni diaboli, 
pompae scilicet et angelis ejus si quis renuntiare neglexerit cum judex venerit, sicut 
Evangelium loquitur, tradetur debitor exactori, exactor autem debitorem in carcerem 
trudet.” 

31 Sermo de Symbolo (PL 42:1119). 

32  “Exsultabit ille adversarius in conspectu severissimi judicis, superiorem se esse clamans, 
agens talem causam apud talem judicem: Aequissime, inquit, judex juste, judica: justitia 
et judicium pareparatio sedis tua [Psalm 88:15]. Judica meum esse, qui tuus esse noluit: 
meus est, mecum damnandus est.” 
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Through these amplifying verses, the poet directs our attention to the conse- 
quences of bribe taking. The palace of the Divine Judge will be incorruptible; 
he will accept no one who has been corrupted irrespective of rank or power. 
“Dreaded shall be the Day of Judgment, [for] present shall be the most equita- 
ble judge, [He] who shall receive the personage of no one powerful [and 
proud], [and He] whose palace no one shall corrupt with gold and silver.”?® On 
the day of reckoning even the once socially privileged must answer for their 
deeds. The devil will then plead for the possession of all who wear his mark — 
suos pannos (the devil’s rags!) before the sternest of judges. The expensive 
attire of rank becomes the equivalent of prisoner garb in hell. By the ius talio- 
nis, therefore, the incorruptible judge will condemn all who have renounced 
their baptismal vows and whose judgments reveal the taint of bribery and judi- 
cial malpractice.’* 

The magnitude of the crime and sin of bribe taking is evident throughout 
the Carolingian period.?5 Alcuin’s instructional work, De virtutibus et vitiis liber 
ad Widonem Comitem, addresses the problem of incorrect judicial practice. 
A series of three chapters forewarns practitioners of injustice of their eternal 
condemnation. Chapter 19, De Fraude cavenda, warns that "to acquire money 
you bare false witness, you lie, [and] you plunder people. You swear, [and] you 
perjure yourself, which the law forbids. When you do all these things, why do 
you fear that you may wholly burn forever?"?6 In chapter 20, De judicibus, judges 
hear that fear of God, timor Dei, is a prerequisite for administering justice and 
may yet prevent their condemnation for pardoning the wicked and judging 
with partiality.3” In condemning bribe taking, the poet explicitly contrasts such 
damning conduct with judgments based on timor Dei that merit reward: "Qui 
Deum timnentes juste judicant, aeterna a Domino accepturi sunt praemia." (They 
who fearing God judge justly, are they who shall receive from God everlasting 
reward). After offering positive models, Alcuin provides negative models in the 


33  “Exspectatur enim dies judicii, aderit ille aequissimus judex, qui nullius potentis perso- 
nam accipiet, cujus palatium auro argentove nemo corrumpet.” 

34 Sermo de Symbolo (PL 42:126) emphasis mine. 

35 Fichtenau (1957, 12-117). Fichtenau refers specifically to Theodulf of Orleans and his invec- 
tive, Versus contra iudices in MGH, Poet. Lat. 1:493-517. Also see Finger (1977, 106-11). 

36 “Pro acquisitione pecuniae falsum testimonium dicis, mentiris, rapis aliena. Juras, per- 
juras, quae lex vetat. Cum haec omnia facis, quare non times, ne totus ardeas in 
aeternum." 

37 Alcuin, Devirtutibus et vitiis liber ad Widonem (PL 101, 628): "Quapropter judex Deum judi- 
cem temeat, ne forte Deo judicante damnetur. Qui innocents damnat, vel impios justifi- 
cat pro muneribus; vel cujuslibit personae amore vel odio (inique judicat, in Dei judicio 
vindictam subtinebit)." See also Torkar (1981, 27-28, 237-238). 
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last chapter of the series aimed at intensifying the affectus of those already 
damned and those who risk the same condemnation. Chapter 21, De falsis testi- 
bus, presents a catalog of four ways to subvert justice - and incur damnation: 


Justice can be overturned in judgments in four ways: through fear, ava- 
rice, hatred and love. Through fear, as long as anyone begins to dread 
judging or saying the truth out of fear of anyone's power: through avarice, 
as long as a judge is corrupted by a bribe for any service; through hatred, 
so long as any one wishes to inflict injury on another for reason of hostil- 
ity; through love, as long as one more ably defends friends or neighbors in 
opposition to justice. In these four ways the equity of a judgment is often 
subverted, and blamelessness is harmed. They who crush the poor will 
lament more than they who suffer the injustice. They who are oppressed, 
namely, quickly end their temporary misery; but they who oppress them 
through injustice will be condemned to unending flames 


These ways of subverting justice comprise the misdirected fear of the power of 
influential men, potentes, rather than fear of God; the corruption of a judge by 
bribery out of love of money; the injury of an enemy out of malice, and the 
subversion of justice out of partiality to relations and friends. All lead to pun- 
ishment by eternal fire in accord with the ius talionis.?? The admonition against 
bribery also appears in book four of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, a work 
that exerted continuous influence on early medieval Christian edification.?? In 
Dialogorum Liber 1v, Pope Gregory answers the question whether burial within 
the walls of a church would benefit the souls of the dead. He replies that it 
cannot help those who die in the state of mortal sin. In chapter 52, De Valeriani 
patricii sepultura, Gregory affirms the reliability of the witness, who personally 
related to him the tale of Valerianus, a corrupt patrician of Brixa. The auditors 
hear that the local bishop received a bribe, accepto pretio, from Valerianus, an 
unrighteous man, for a burial vault with the church. In the same night, the holy 
martyr and patron saint of the local church, Faustus, appears to the sexton 
with a warning for the bishop: "should he fail to cast the stinking flesh from the 
church within thirteen days, he himself will die.” Unfortunately, the sexton 
fears to confide his vision. When the putrid corpse of Valerianus has not been 
removed from the church by the foretold day, the bribed bishop dies suddenly 
after retiring in good health for the night. 


38 Fichtenau (1957, 112). 
39  Moricca (1924, 1-325). Also see Straw (1988, 67-74). 
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In the second quarter of the ninth century - the time of the Sermo de 
Symbolo codex and its transcription of the Muspilli - similar means of persua- 
sion as well as the prohibition against bribery and judicial misconduct appear 
in a salient work of Benedictine reform. Writing in 825, the monk Walahfrid 
Strabo completed his Latin hexameter version of the recorded visions of Wetti, 
his former teacher at the island monastery of Reichenau.*? The first tells of an 
eyeless clergyman who, equipped with instruments of torture, informs Wetti 
that torments await him the very next day when he is to receive his just reward. 
With punishment foretold according to the ius talionis, demons appear to take 
possession of the hapless monk when an angel dispels them and Wetti suddenly 
awakens. Surrounded by his fellow monks, Wetti uses his edifying reprieve to 
read in Gregory’s Dialogues of the soul’s fate after death — the major theme of 
Dialogorum Liber 1v.4! 

The next series of visions lead Wetti to a mountain of purgation, where he 
sees Waldo, the former abbot of Reichenau, being purged by the elements 
for his transgressions; the bishop Adalhelm suffering purgation for lack of 
charity by neglecting his promise to pray for Waldo; and finally the emperor 
Charlemagne himself being purged for his carnal sins with a beast tearing at 
his genitals.^? Thus, with graphic symbolism, the animal nature of lust was pun- 
ished in kind. The inverse depiction of formerly positive models of conduct 
emphasizes the consequences of discrepancy between external bearing and 
inner moral qualities. Walahfrid Strabo applies the affectus of those undergo- 
ing purgation to persuade the audience to refrain from imitating deeds that 
demand expiatory punishment. After viewing the mountain of purgation and 
those being purged who will eventually gain heaven, the angelic guide directs 
Wetti to a place filled with vast stores of illicitly gained riches. Wetti learns that 
the tormented he sees are damned for the misuse of office in the acquisition of 
material wealth. The nobles who condoned and committed bribery and theft 


40 See Borst (1978, 54). Borst eloquently makes the point that pious manners and high office 
cannot offset inner failings: “In short, Wetti recognizes with horror the monastic reform- 
ers were right, that the dead abbots and benefactors of Reichenau cannot help him, that 
his monastic life is a failure. Neither do high-ranking offices nor does pious behavior save 
a person, if a person indulges in lust and self-centeredness in his heart” (translation 
mine). 

41  Walahfrid Strabo, De Visionibus Wettine (PL 114:1070). 

42 Goff (1981, 116-117). Dutton, The Politics of Dreaming, he insightfully remarks: “In Wetti's 
oneiric preoccupation with sexual sin, Charlemagne may not be the most outrageous sin- 
ner, but he certainly was the most famous. He stood alone on an illuminated plain, all 
attention focused on him and his frightening plight. Thus, a moral spotlight isolated him 
and his sin for all to see.” 64. 
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are, in essence, muneribus capti. The angel instructs Wetti to bring to public 
attention all he has witnessed, not only with regard to sinful excesses at court, 
but in monasteries as well. Simply put, “Wetti’s dream was one that called for a 
fundamental reform of the vices that polluted all the orders of the Carolingian 
world.”*3 

In the Muspilli, the verses dealing explicitly with bribery and misuse of judi- 
cial office employ a form of teaching that the theologian Norman Perrin sees as 
characteristic of the early Church.“ Referring to Ernst Kasemann’s “Sätze hei- 
ligen Rechts im Neuen Testament,” Perrin notes the existence in the early 
Church of: 


“an eschatological judgement pronouncement tradition having its roots 
in Christian prophecy and its Sitz im Leben in the Eucharist. The charac- 
teristic form of this tradition is that of a two-part pronouncement with 
the same verb in each part, in the first part referring to the activity of man 
and in the second to the eschatological activity of God.”45 Fulfilling this 
definition, the Muspilli poet states that it is good for everyone who 
appears at an earthly tribunal — denner ze demo mahale quimit (63) — to 
act justly. If one does this, one need not be afraid when appearing before 
the tribunal of the Last Judgment: denne er ze deru suonu quimit (65). 


The use of this type pronouncement may prove especially effective in the 
Muspilli because it "legalizes" the admonition. The manner in which one exer- 
cises judgment before an earthly court has the force of a binding legal contract. 
This determines the degree of reward or punishment one may expect before 
the heavenly tribunal - a quid pro quo as a reminder that one's ethical standard 
of conduct as a judge in this life dictates the treatment one may expect from 
the Divine Judge. This type of pronouncement also appears prominently in the 
Sermo de Symbolo, at the beginning of the first chapter, Christianae vigiliae.*® 
A reference to Matthew 25:26-27, a section from the Parabola talentorum 


43 Dutton (1994, 65). He further notes: "When the new day dawned and monastic rounds 
permitted, Wetti told his abbot Erlebald, the senior monk Heito, and some others the 
details of his great dream. He insisted that it be written down and circulated, which both 
Heito and Walahfrid Strabo did within the next two years." 

44 Norman Perrin (1976, 22-23). 

45 Perrin, Rediscovering, 22. Perrin gives four examples: 1 Corinthians 3:17; 1 Corinthians 
14:38; Mark 8:38, Matthew 6:15. “For if you forgive...your heavenly Father also will forgive 
you...If you do not forgive...neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.’ Also see 
Käsemann (1964, 69-82). 

46 Sermo de Symbolo (PL 42:1117). 
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(Matt. 25:14-30), tells how the servants in the parable receive their rewards 
according to the degree of profit they turn by investing the coins their master 
has entrusted to them. The unworthy and slothful servant, neguam et piger, 
does not merit reward for he failed to increase his master’s wealth. The Sermo 
de Symbolo presents a “legalized” concept of reward and punishment based on 
the practice of charity; the amount of charitable acts performed determines 
the degree of what is earned or incurred.*” Because only Matthew 25: 26-27 
appears, the author may have been addressing an audience already familiar 
with Scripture. Further, scripturally knowledgeable readers and listeners 
would know that the section immediately following Matthew 25:26-27 is 
Postremi iudicii descriptio (Matt. 25:31-46). The Sermo de Symbolo, as the title of 
the first chapter Christianae vigiliae affirms, lies well within an eschatological 
framework. The immediacy of observing Christian beliefs, of vigilance in 
upholding them, as well as of conversion if need be, heightens the mood of 
impending judgment. The renunciation of Satan and the avoidance of bribery 
as a violation of charity require the Christian learner to reaffirm and act upon 
what is already known: the obligation to guard against the temptations of the 
devil, perform acts of charity, and implement the lesson while time remains 
before Judgment Day. 

Both the Muspilli and the codex known as the Sermo de Symbolo in which it 
is transcribed serve the purpose of reform: both texts address the problem of 
misuse of office, especially of bribe taking. Abuses in the exercise of judicial 
authority are well documented for the period from Charlemagne to Louis the 
German.^? These abuses appear in the conflict between the Carolingian policy 
of establishing centralized rule with uniformly administered jurisdiction, and 
the particular interests of the local aristocracy.^? The traditional acceptance 
of gifts by the local counts who exercised the office of judge as the hallmark of 
their authority now constituted bribe taking by imperial officials and clashed 
with the goals of Carolingian reform and the enforcement of the norma recti- 
tudinis? In combating the misuse of judicial office, whether committed by 
aristocratic laymen, monks or clergy, both the Muspilli and the Sermo de Sym- 
bolo apply the force of moral sanction within a binary system; the offenders 


47 Grau (1908, 254-256); also see Finger (1977, 93-105). 

48 Theodulf of Orleans, Versus contra iudices, MGH, Poet Lat. I, 493-517. As an influential 
member in the highest ranks of the Church and Carolingian court during the reigns of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, Theodulf used his poems to target all forms of judicial 
failings from debauchery to bribery. 

49 . Mottek (1974, 78); Also see Planitz (1944, 42). 

50 Fleckenstein (1953, 10). Also see Finger (1977, 107-110). 
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and potential offenders learn the consequences of their acts in terms of reward 
and punishment, salvation and damnation. 


Following the perceptive verses against bribery, the author of the Muspilli 
again confronts auditors with the Second Coming of Christ — the Parousia. 
When the heavenly trumpet resounds, and the Judge, 

who shall pass judgment on the living and the dead, sets forth, the great- 
est of the heavenly hosts shall rise up with Him. 

It is so bold [courageous], that none can withstand it. 


He shall then proceed to the place of judgment, which shall be marked 
off; [for] there is to be the court, as foretold, 

Then angels shall move throughout the mark, [and] awaken the 

people, and call them to judgment. (73-80)?! 


In the final section of the Muspilli, the account of Judgment Day begins with 
the approach of Christus iudex, who immediately proceeds with an invincible 
army to the site of judgment, ze deru mahalsteti.?? The narrative increases in 
intensity as angels awaken the nations and the dead arise to account for their 
conduct to be judged accordingly by their deeds: “There everyone shall rise up 
from the dust to become free of the weight of the grave, [and] to regain posses- 
sion of the body, so that one may account for oneself and be judged according 
to deeds done” (81-84).°? After the poet reminds us that nobody can avoid 
accountability, we hear of the group that need not worry in the presence of the 
judge: “[And] then He, who shall preside there and judge the living and the 
dead, shall take his seat [and] about Him shall stand a host of angels, and holy 


51 So (daz hi)milisca horn kilutit, 
enti sih der suanari ana(den) sind arheuit, 
der dar (s)uannan scal toten enti lepen(ten), 
Denne heuit sih mit imo herio meista, 
das ist allas so pa(ld), daz imo nioman kip(a)gan ni mak. 
Denne uerit er (se d)er(u) mahalsteti, deru dar kimarchot ist: 
Dar uuirdit di(u suo)na, die man dar io sageta. 
Denne u(a) rant engila upper (dio) marha, 
Uuechant deota, uuissant se dinge. (73-80). 
52 For comparison, see Chase (1980). 
53 denne (scal) manno gilih fona deru moltu arsten, 
lossan sih ar deru le(uuo) uaszon: (sca)l imo auar sin lip piqueman, 
das er sin re(ht) allaz kirahhon muozzi, 
enti imo after sinen tatin art(eilit) uuerde. (81-84) 
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men: [for] the place of the tribunal is great” (85-88).°* The positive depiction 
in the preceding verses sharpens the contrast with the verses that follow to 
intensify salutary terror for the poem's audience: “So many are coming to the 
hearing — who arise from the sleep of death - to that place where no one can 
hide anything” (89-90).°° Not even the slightest transgression can be con- 
cealed before the judge. The poet highlights the theme of inescapable account- 
ability by referring to murder as the greatest transgression against charity and 
the antithesis of brotherly love: “The hand shall speak, the head shall confess, 
each of the members down to the smallest finger [shall confess] what deeds of 
murder one has committed among men" (91-93).56 Although the term murder 
(mord) can contextually apply to a range of meanings, the primary meaning of 
murder predominates.” In accord with Germanic judicial custom, the corpse 
of the murder victim or part of the corpse - the hand or head - could be 
brought before court as an accusation of murder.°® The murder victim could 
then effectively accuse the murderer. This testimony, along with the earlier tes- 
timony of the devil against the bribe taker at the Last Judgment (63—72), under- 
scores the inescapability of total disclosure.5? The anticipated damnation of 
the murderer by the testimony of the victim underscores once again the causal- 
ity between affectus and actio. Because of immoral acts in this world, the bribe 


54 Denn der gisizzit, der dar suonnan sca(l) 
enti arteillan scal toten enti quekken. 
denne stet dar umpi engilo menigi 
guotero gomono: gart ist so m(ihhil). (85-88). 

55 dara qu(i)mit ze deru rihtungu so uilo dia dar ar(resti ar)stent, 
so dar manno nohhein uuiht pimidan ni mak. (89-90). 

56 (dar sca)l denne hant sprehhan, houpit sagen, 
aller(o) (lido) uuelihc unzi in den luzigun ui(n)ger, 
uuaz er untar desen mannun mordes kifrumita. (91-93). 

57 Singer (1976, 449). 

58 Singer (1906, 254); Grimm (1922, 521); and Quitzmann (1866, 344). 

59 Singer “Zu Muspilli; 449. His study addresses the possible objection that the devil's testi- 
mony against the bribe taker makes the murder victim's accusation superfluous and 
indicative of an interpolation. Singer further notes that according to Germanic legal cus- 
tom, victims of murder testify against their murderers; this inescapability also applies 
to the Last Judgment. He observes: "The murder victim will also be among those at the 
Last Judgment, who arise from the sleep of death, dia dar er resti arstent (89), and as one 
snatched away from obscurity will, according to the old judicial custom, testify against his 
murderer. Where the deed, so to speak, rises up against the perpetrator, not even the 
omniscience of the divine judge or the perpetrator's own confession will be necessary: the 
Last Judgment will prove to be inescapable, for one will not be able to escape one's own 
deeds.” 
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taker hears the devil's prosecuting testimony, and the hand and head of the 
murdered speak out against the murderer. 

The Muspilli now begins the concluding lesson with advice for attaining 
redemption by atoning for one’s sins: 


At this court not even the best deception is of use 

to anyone in denying anything, [or] in concealing any 
deed at all: it [all] shall become manifest before the 
King, [that is], unless one can make recompense [for 
one’s sins] by giving alms and having done penance 
for [one's] crimes through fasting. (94—98)99 


The message is unequivocal. No one is clever enough to conceal a single deed 
before the Heavenly King, rex and iudex, by deceit, so the only recourse is to 
penance: performing acts of charity by the giving of alms and acts of contrition 
and purification by fasting. 

The remaining extant verses aim to heighten the impact of Judgment Day by 
the associative connection of the pronouncement of lines 63-65 and 99-99a. 
This association provides us with a striking frame of reference. On the one 
hand, if a person judges justly at an earthly court, there is no cause for worry 
when at the Last Judgment. On the other hand, lines 99-994 relate that it is the 
person who has done penance that need not worry when coming to judg- 
ment.®! Not only the arrangement of the lines and the identical expression: ze 
deru suonu quimit (65 and 99a) act to catch one's attention, but also the the- 
matic shift from the exercise of judgment to the exercise of penance in prepa- 
ration for the final judgment. Both verse groups (63-65 and 99-992) seek to 
direct one to right action, penance, and vigilance in response to the misuse of 
power, specifically the power wedded to judicial office. 

The final verses constitute the highest expression of purificatio and ascensio: 
"The revered cross shall be carried before, whereon holy Christ was nailed. For He 
will look at the wounds, which he received as man, [and] which he sustained for 


60  Darniis(t) eo so list(ic) man, der dar iouuiht arliugan megi 
daz er kit(arnan) megi tato dehheina, 
niz al for a demo khunin(ge) (kichundit) uuerde, 
uzzan er is mit alamusanu fur(imegi) 
enti mit fastun dio u(i)rina kipuazti. (94—98). 
61 Minis (1966, 97). 
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the love of humankind” (100-103).62 The crucifixion recalls suffering; the wounds, 
evoke the very penetration of the crucifixion nails that Christ endured out of love, 
duruh desse mancunnes minna. The cross further calls to mind the charismatic 
image of Christ triumphant as rex and iudex. With the representation of Christ’s 
supreme act of charity, the poem reaches the narrative highpoint of the ascent to 
wisdom - imitatio Christi in implementing the lessons of the poem. Clearly, the 
poem aims not only to persuade, but also to educate. For why must one take care 
to judge wisely? More poignantly, how should one live to gain salvation, to avoid 
corruption and its terrifying consequences on Judgment Day? By addressing these 
issues, the Muspilli may well have sought to foster the aedificatio communis — and, 
in particular, the edification of those with the power in society to translate charity 
into just judicial practice, especially with regard to the poor and powerless. By 
doing so, those sitting in judgment in this world might hope for a saving verdict 
when they themselves appear before the King and Judge of all. The poem’s nar- 
rative and pedagogical strategy thus focuses on the call to judgment to effect 
not only conversio - penance and reform for erring Christians, but vigilance in 
maintaining correct moral conduct in the exercise of Carolingian justice. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Apocalyptic Thought in Medieval German 
Historiography: Otto of Freising and Beyond 


Hiram Kümper 
81 Introduction 


As for other European regions, apocalyptic imagery is abundantly rich during 
the Middle Ages in German theological writings, not to say in literature and the 
visual arts.! Consequently rich is the vast body of scholarly literature that has 
been produced on the subject during the last few years, with a notably increas- 
ing interest especially in the last few years after the second millennium.” The 
following paragraphs then will be limited to a comparatively narrow scope of 
such apocalyptic imagery. 

At first sight, the apocalypse, as a distinct time in the future to come, does 
not count into the retrospective cognizance of historiography. At a second 
look, however, it is commonly agreed that large parts of medieval historiogra- 
phy are explicitly constructed or should at least be understood in terms of sal- 
vation history. From this perspective, future outlooks to its definite end seem 
more expected. Surprisingly then, more comprehensive or comparative stud- 
ies of apocalyptic thought in German historiographical writings are few, with 
such notable exceptions as Martin Hauesler’s 1979 dissertation and some arti- 
cles on town chronicles from the later Middle Ages.? 

This chapter will survey elements of apocalyptic thought in German historio- 
graphy from the high and later Middle Ages. Given the intrinsic relation 
between salvation history and its realization in the apocalypse, the first works 
to comb through for more prominent expositions of apocalyptic imagery are 
world chronicles. The German exponents of this genre usually follow the 
scheme of the sex aetates mundi, the six ages of the world, which consequently 


1 In this respect, it might speak for itself that in the last decade there have been three exhibi- 
tions of medieval apocalyptic manuscripts and art works in Germany: Wurster (2006); Zöhl 
(2010). 

2 One might want to consult these more recent edited volumes: Schipper and Georg (2007); 
Brandes (2010); Delgado and Volker (2011); Riedel (2011). 

3 Haeusler (1980) and Eberhard (2006, 124-143); Krüger (1997, 79-101 (text) and 346-353 
(notes)). 
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lead to the end of days.* One will find, however, that a surprising number of 
them do not attempt to picture this consequence in any greater detail — if at all. 
The same holds true for the more local historiographies from medieval towns 
which - for reasons of their often more annalistic composition? — also lack 
graphic depictions of the apocalypse as a distinct describable period but often 
give numerous hints at its coming. 

For a first step then I shall characterize briefly each of the five German world 
chronicles that incorporate apocalyptic themes and sketch their respective 
treatment separately. For my next step I will attempt to draw some compara- 
tive lines between them to search for repeating patterns or thematic foci. I also 
will consider at this occasion single instances from the more scattered pieces 
in the above-mentioned local historiographies as well as some few hints 
from other German world chronicles that do not expand on the apocalypse at 
any greater length, for discussing them all separately would have impossibly 
enlarged this chapter and unnecessarily dispersed the perspective. 


8.2 Otto of Freising, Chronica sive Historia de duabus civitatis 


The first capacious account of apocalyptic times in a book from the German- 
speaking lands that can doubtlessly be addressed as historiographical can be 
found in the world chronicle of Otto (ca. 112-1158), bishop of Freising and 
uncle of Emperor Frederick Barbarossa.® His Chronica or History of the Two 
Cities has survived only in a revised version, which Otto sent to his nephew 
upon his request in 1157.7 But according to his own report, he had written an 
earlier version "several years" (aliquot annos) ago. The resemblance of the two 
Augustinian ‘cities, the civitas terrena and the civitas Dei, is by no means exclu- 
sive to Otto? and the chronicle's actual title differs within the manuscript tra- 
dition. But Otto's consequent application of Augustine's idea stands without 
comparison. 


4 Forabrief overview see Dunphy (2010, 1527-1532). More details specifically on German world 
chronicles provides Tersch (1996). 

5 Theimplications of different historiographic genres for their treatment of eschatological and 
apocalyptical thought Jos Decorte discusses lucidly. See Decorte (2002, 150-161). 
For a general reconstruction of Otto's historiographic approach see especially Goetz (1984). 

7 AllLatin texts are quoted from: Otto of Freising (1960), the English translation from: Otto of 
Freising (1928). 

8 See Goetz (2007, 89-116), who characterizes four different modes of reception via exegetic, 
homiletic, systematic, and historiographic writings. 
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The History of the Two Cities is presented in terms of mankind’s salvation 
history in eight books. While the first seven books treat universal history from 
the Fall through the year 1146, the eighth book turns its sight to the future, the 
end of days, and the civitas aeterna.? For Otto, this is the consequence of all 
the aforesaid: “We do not think...that we are doing amiss if, after enumerating 
the miseries of this present life, we attempt (insofar God permits) to treat 
of the eternal rest of the saints as of light after darkness."!o 

Since the times of Emperor Theodosius, Otto believes, both civitates have 
mingled into the Augustinian civitas permixta. It is the last of the four world 
empires since the Empire had been transferred from the Romans to the 
Franks.! Hence, the condition of this last of the four empires is of eminent 
importance for the diagnosis of mankind's position within salvation history. 
But this position has become precarious, Otto observes in recourse to Daniel's 
interpretation of Nebuchadnezar's dream in Revelation 2:34-44, for during the 
time, which later became known as the Investiture Controversy, the church 
had brought about discord and conflict instead of honour for the Empire.!? He 
expects the end to be near: "For we who live in the closing days of that [last] 
kingdom are experiencing that which was foretold concerning it, and expect 
that what we have yet to fear will soon take place." Still, this fearful expecta- 
tion will be accompanied not just by moral demise. Rather, the fundamental 
divide between the Two Cities becomes most visible: 


9 Fora more detailed discussion of this book than what can be presented here see Haeusler, 
Das Ende der Geschichte, 33-42, and Goetz, Das Geschichtsbild Ottos von Freising, 169-75. 

10 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 456: Non...delinquere nos arbitramur, si 
enumeratis presentis vitae miseriis de eterna sanctorum quiete tamquam de luce post tene- 
bras, quantum Deus permiserit, tractare conabimur. 

11 On the theory of a translatio imperii and its historiographical implications see Goetz 
(1954). 

12 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 312: Haec nimirum regnum circa finem 
suum, quem pedes significant, ferreum propter Martem, fictile propter conditionem, in ea 
parte, quae infirmior fuit, percussit, dum regem Urbis non tanquam orbis dominum vereri, 
sed tanquam de limo per humanam conditionem factum fictilem gladio anathematis ferire 
decrevit. Ipsa vero, quae antea parva fuit et humilis, in quantam montem excreaverit, ab 
omnibus iam videri potest. On the political implications and applications of this idea in 
Otto's predecessors see Goetz (1987, 31-69) and Struve (2002, 207-26). See also Whalen 
(2009), for he deals with this very same issue. 

13 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 168-169: Nos enim circa finem eius positi 
id, quod de ipso predictum est, experimur futurumque in proximo quod restat timenda 
expectamus. 
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And mark you this: these times of ours, which are with good reason 
believed to be ‘the last’...these times of ours, I say, on the one hand (as 
I have said) make some most evil and eager lovers of the world, on the 
other cause some to be most fervid in zeal for God and abundantly filled 
with longing for heaven.!* 


In this respect, the monastic orders serve a double eschatological function for 
Otto: on the one hand, each monk who lives a pious life according to his rule 
already individually participates at the seventh - and last — of the world's ages 
inasmuch as he frees himself from the misero mundi rotatu of mankind's history. 
On the other hand, monasticism as a whole serves as a signifier for the last days 
to come. Only little later, Joachim of Fiore (c. 1135-1202) would enlarge this idea 
to the vision of a monastic era of spirituality, and other apocalyptic writers 
would expand further on it. 

The following chapters delineate the life and deeds of the Antichrist. Otto is 
surprisingly short in these passages and thus the figure remains largely abstract 
with only vaguely human characteristics. Starting from an etymological inter- 
pretation of the Antichrist as a counter-image of Christ, he completely leaves 
out the circumstances of his birth and youth, upon which later apocalypticists 
expand massively, nor does he characterize him as a pseudo-messiah of the 
Jews. Otto is more penetrative — and notably independent — when it comes to 
the signs that predefine the coming of the Antichrist, which he almost com- 
pletely draws from an exegesis of Saint Paul’s second letter to the Thessalonians. 
The key-term here is discessio (2 Thess. 2:3), the descent or fall.!7 For Otto, this 
is realized in a three-fold way: in people's fall from faith, in the Empire’s fall 
from justice, and in the believer's fall from the Roman church.!? The common 
ground for all three of these dimensions of discessio, however, is a decline in 


14 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 414: Et nota, quod haec nostra tempora, 
quae utique novissima creduntur, tanquam prioribus sceleribus finem inpositura ac velut 
mundi terminum ex flagitiorum immanitate minantia et ex obposito regnum Christi appro- 
pinquaturum prodentia, sicut quosdam, ut dixi, scleratissimos ac mundi amatores avidissi- 
mos, sic alios zelo Dei ferventissimos ac caelesti desiderio plenissimos habent. 

15 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 447: Omnes [monachi] ab omni misero 
mundi rotatu, de quo supra disputatum est, seclusi, post senarii laboris perfecitonem in veri 
sabbati pace eternam quietem pregustando positi. 

16 Lerner (1985, 553-570). 

17 On earlier interpretations of the Pauline discessio see Arnold (2003, 271-287). 

18 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 457: Quidam discessionem...ad regnum 
interpretantur, ut scilicet omnibus amore scelerum iusticiae renitentibus ac per hoc a iusticia 
regnis discedentibus ad tantam qui regnum tenet deiectionem veniat, ut sine reverentia de 
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faith. This is what makes straight paths for the Antichrist’s persecution of the 
remaining believers and his oppression of the pre-millennial world. According 
to Otto, this oppression then will be realized by actually three figures, counter- 
ing those of the holy trinity. While the Antichrist himself would seduce people 
through preaching and the working of false miracles, a worldly ruler would 
physically supress people, and the devil in the guise of a dragon would horrify 
the world.!? 

The time of the Antichrist and his evil companions is characterized by vio- 
lent persecutions of allmankind. Especially the wise (sapientes) and the chaste 
are subjected to such suppression while the dull (stulti) - despite the preach- 
ing of Enoch and Elijah, whom Otto characterizes as active counterparts of the 
Antichrist — ?? are easily seduced and serve the Antichrist as willing assis- 
tants.?! Although the sapientes themselves are far from safe, for they are 
seduced by the temptations of mind and reason. Scholars have usually inter- 
preted this critical aside as a sign of Otto's traditionalism, which condemns the 
newly rising trend of rationalist scholasticism.?? After all the terror of his rule, 
the death of the Antichrist fulfills his eschatological function. It is then fol- 
lowed by a period of apparent recovery before the Last Judgement. Still, Otto 
emphasizes that this is a period of repentance rather than of peace and secu- 
rity (pax et securitas).?? The world (saeculum) will perish, but — comparable to 
the times of the Flood - not cease to exist (ad non esse). Rather, a new world 
is born from the ashes; a world that is not just another (aliud esse) but some 
completely other (aliter esse).?* According to Otto, in this newly reborn world, 


medio, id est de communi, quasi quilibet de plebe fiat. ... Alii vero eadem verba eodem, quo de 
regno diximus, sensu de sacerdotio et Romana sede interpretantur. 

19 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 458-459. For a discussion of the possible 
sources see Haeusler, Ende der Geschichte, 37. 

20 Earlier authors, such as Adso or Bede, had posited Enoch and Eliajh as antecedents of the 
Antichrist. Otto then, together with Hildegard of Bingen or Honorius Augustodunensis, 
seems to be among the first to let them appear not until the era of his actual rule. 

21 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 460: Sapientes ergo argumentis ac ratione 
inducens, stultos rerum temporalium delitiis alliciens, utrosque falsis promissionibus seducet. 

22 Rau (1973, 358). 

23 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 462—464 (lib. 8, Ch. 8). 

24 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 463: Sic ergo caelum et terra, dum transire 
dicuntur, nequaquam de esse ad non esse vergere velud abolenda, quod esset transire ad 
aliud esse, sed de hoc statu ad alitere sse, die est ad alium pluchriorem longeque excellentio- 
rem, commutanda et transfiguranda asseruntur. Also see the discussion of this passage by 
Goetz, Das Geschichtsbild Ottos von Freising, 174. 
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followed by the resurrection of the dead,” the Last Judgment will take place 
and finally end the division between the two cities. Otto provides a lengthy 
exegesis on the scriptural testimonies available about the Last Judgment, and 
discusses the fate of the wicked, purgatory, and hell.?% Ultimately, Otto, “relying 
on Christ's grace,” then turns to “the sweet and joyous end of His city.’”2” The 
next and last ten chapters of his chronicle picture this 'city' in the most colour- 
ful sketches, relying upon scriptural and patristic evidence.?8 

As indicated above, Otto's chronicle has survived in a number of manu- 
scripts from the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. They then again reap- 
pearin greater number from the second half of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries when humanists, such as Sebastian Franck, whom we shall discuss 
later on, rediscovered his historiographic works.?? Moreover, two illustrated 
manuscripts have survived: the famous Jena manuscript (University Library, 
Codes Bos. q. 6) and its copy, the Milanese manuscript ms. F 129 sup. (Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana). Both leave the eighth book unillustrated.3° 


8.3 Albert of Stade, Annales Stadenses 


Some time between the years 1240 and 1256, Albert, former abbot of the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Martin at Stade, but at that time already a 
Franciscan Minorite, composed his Annales Stadenses.?! His is the only of the 
first German world chronicles to incorporate Hildegard of Bingen's visions of 
the apocalypse in his historiographic concept. These were based probably on 
the Vita of Saint Hildegard, composed by Gottfried of Disibodenberg and 
Dietrich of Echternach.?? Albert does not, however, place these future pros- 
pects towards the end of days at the end of his chronicle, but discusses them 
during his report of the deeds and times of Emperor Konrad 111 and pope 
Eugenius 111.33 Consequently, he is much less apocalyptic in his interpretation 


25 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 466—473 (lib. 8, Ch. 10-14). 

26 Ibid. 473-490 (lib. 8, Ch. 15-25). 

27 Ibid. 490...ad suavem et iocundum civitatis Christi finem ipsius freti gratia veniamus. 

28 Ibid. 490—514 (lib. 8, Ch. 26-35). 

29 Schürmann (1986). 

30 Details provided by Nagel (2012, especially 43-44). 

31 Albert of Stade (1859, 283-379). The more recent scholarship on the Annales discusses 
Maeck (2001). On his apocalyptic passage also see Schmidt (2011, 137-171, at 154-156). 

32 Fora detailed account see Widmer (1955). Possible sources of these passages Haeusler 
discusses, Das Ende der Geschichte, 65—72. 

33 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 330-332. 
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of Hildegard than others of his contemporaries were: though deeply concerned 
about the new religious movements of his time and their potential for heresy, 
he does not see in them eschatological signs of the Last Judgment to come. He 
does, however, recall Hildegard’s vision of five apocalyptic beasts which she 
had interpreted as five eras to come until the end of days.?* Albert - though 
leaving his generally descriptive, self-assured tone for an uncertain creditur (“it 
is believed”) here — posits that “these five eras have started circa 1100 and will 
last until the death of the Antichrist.”®® An understanding of his position 
towards a possible chronology of the apocalypse is confused even more by a 
parallel scheme that Albert introduces a little later: a sinful ‘female era’ (tem- 
pus muliebre), that had begun around the year uo, “that will last until the 
Great Year (annum magnum), when all bishops and the whole clergy will be 
expelled from their places and cities,” is followed by the golden times of the 
‘male era’ (tempus virile), “so named for its restoration of mores and virtues,’ 
only to be overcome by the time of the Antichrist (tempus errans).3® Albert 
vehemently criticizes the clergy of his time. Some scholars read his frustration 
over failed reforms at Stade and elsewhere in these lines.?" Similar to Otto of 
Freising, however, Albert sees salvation in the monastic ideal, especially the 
newly arising mendicant orders. They are the formative forces of the tempus 
virile. But this period of peace also has to come to an end for the world's sin 
(iniquitas) has not been overcome. Albert stresses the ambiguity of this epoch: 
Wars, famines, and epidemics constantly remind one of the imperfectness 
even of those days.?® Pagan peoples will invade Christendom and rage against 
it with great atrocities, but ultimately these peoples will be proselytized. All 
this makes it unclear when Albert exactly dates the beginning of the last epoch 


34 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 330: Vidi ad aquilonem et ecce ibi 
quinque bestiae stabant, quarum una erat ut canis igneus, sed non ardens, una ut leo fulvi 
decoris, alia ut equus pallidus, alia ut niger procus, alia ut lupus griseus. This is taken from: 
Hildegard of Bingen (1978), 576 (3.11). 

35 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 331: Creditur, quod haec qunique 
tempora coeperint circa annum Domini 1000, et durabunt usque ad mortem antichristi. 

36 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 331: Primumque tempus, quod 
coepit anno Domini noo, durabit usque ad annum magnum, quo episcopi et omnis clerus 
expellentur de locis et civitatibus suis. Et hoc tempus appellat virgo Hildegardis muliebre 
propter mollitiem et dissolutionem morum et, quod sequitur, appellat virile propter restura- 
tionem et virorem morem et virtutem, et tempus antichristi nominat tempus errans. 

37 Cf. Haeusler, Das Ende der Geschichte, 68 with the references there. 

38 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 331: Interdum iniquitas surget et 
iterum cadet; interdum quoque bella, fames, pestilentia et mortalitas grassabuntur et iterum 
evanescent. 
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in the history of the world, the time of the Antichrist, for Christendom’s hard- 
ship seems to increase only quantitatively.?? 

Albert's account of the life of the Antichrist is extensive but largely deriva- 
tive, as were his previous passages on the harbingers of the Antichrist. Again 
Hildegard of Bingen plays a crucial role as his source; another might be Adso's 
De ortu et tempore Antichristi or Petrus Comestor's Historia scholastica.^? Born 
by an unchaste woman and animated by Lucifer himself — though not his 
direct son, as Albert emphazies — and educated in the evil arts (artes diabolica), 
the Antichrist will, according to the Annales, especially encourage promiscu- 
ity. He will preach and brand his followers with a special mark on their fore- 
head, about which Albert seems especially interested. But of the miracles 
that the Antichrist performs Albert only mentions his simulated death and 
resurrection?! as well as the failure of his false ascension. Moreover, the return 
of Enoch and Elijah, who begin to preach against the Antichrist and work 
more meaningful wonders than he, accounts for his ultimate failure, although 
they are murdered upon his demand. This ultimate failure is surprisingly short 
in Albert's depiction: after being defeated by the forces of God during his 
attempted ascension, the Antichrist flees to hell.^? What follows is a short 
time-span of recovery for mankind. Here, Albert's sources — Hildegard of 
Bingen and Jerome - have almost completely faded. That gives the end of his 
apocalyptic excursus a downright optimistic end. Of the forty-five days of pen- 
ance, after which the Last Judgment is about to come as his original sources 
had proposed, ^? we read nothing in Albert's chronicle. 


8.4 The Constance World Chronicle 


This anonymous world chronicle from the late fourteenth century still leaves 
much for future researchers.*4 Though already in 1869 a first (though partial) 


39 _ Haeusler, Das Ende der Geschichte, 70. 

40 Adso de Montier-en-Der (1976). On Adso and his ample influence on medieval apocalyp- 
tic thought see Konrad (1964). 

41 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 332: Pro redemptione populi sui per 
occisionem se mori et per resurrecitonem se surgere simulabit. 

42 Albert of Stades, Annales Standenses (ed. Lappenberg), 332: Tunc Heliam...montium 
fugiant. 

43 For a comprehensive discussion of this grace period and its changing position in apoca- 
lyptic discourse see DeVun (2009, 38-43). 

44 For brief information see Kümper (2010, 976). 
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edition was published,^5 it has been recognized primarily for its passages on 
the history of the Swiss Confederation. In its eldest surviving version the 
chronicle, probably written in Constance (rather than in Zürich, as previously 
postulated), covers the history of mankind from the Creation through 1384, 
with an appendix on the apocalypse. It must have gained significant reception 
in the fifteenth century with eight surviving manuscripts, some of which con- 
tinue the original text,*° and most of them accompanied by a pictorial cycle on 
the Antichrist plus a text on the fifteen signs of the apocalypse. 

Already at first sight, the sheer extent of this work’s depiction of the end of 
days is astonishing: it takes nearly as much space as the previous, retrospective 
part of the chronicle. One reason might be, as Haeusler aruges, that the anony- 
mous author explicitly claims to write for the uneducated (einfeltige leut).^" 
Indeed he leaves out or drastically shortens much that would have probably 
interested a clerical reader in the main part of his chronicle, especially in the 
biblical histories. 

The apocalyptic appendix of the Constance Chronicle is by and large a patch- 
work of earlier sources. It starts with a Sibylline poem from the earlier four- 
teenth century. It widely circulated through both manuscripts and prints 
during the later Middle Ages, and gives the year 1361 as the beginning of wars 
and famines as a sign of the coming apocalypse.*® Besides the usual criticism 
on the decline of morals, values, and faith in general it also recounts, citing 
Hildegard of Bingen, the name of the last Emperor before the end of days. Only 
superficially disguised in a letter riddle, the anonymous author also provides 
its solution: Ludwig of Bavaria.*? 


45 von Kern (1869, 179-253) Kern refrains from editing the apocalyptic parts. I therefore turn 
to the manuscript Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cgm 426 on which he grounds 
his edition. The illustrated Antichrist-tract is on fol. 511—791 the text on the fifteen signs of 
the Last Judgement on fol. 79v-83v. 

46 See Weisz (1934, 241-255) (the antichrist-passages are missing in the manuscript), and 
Schipke (2008, 89-96), who discusses a fascinating, just recently rediscovered manuscript 
of this tradition with a number of characteristics distinct from other known manuscripts. 

47 Haeusler Das Ende der Geschichte, 133. 

48 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 46r—5ov. See Vogt (1877, 46-100, at 65-71). 

49 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 47v: Ein andre sorg mich twingt. Sag mir durch den newen crist: lebt 
aber nicht hocher fursten, die der land pflegen? Thu es durch den reichen got, versweig mir es 
nit, frag Hildegart von Pingen, wie das puch geschriben ist. Alle meine wort mit varhait sein 
begeben, dar in der konig namen stet, als mir das puch vergicht. Es kumpt ein A und schlecht 
zw tod ein ander A... Das erst A wil ich dir nennen, das bedeut ein kunig Albrecht, das ander 
Amit recht: bey Adolff stend die land gar schlecht. Hainrich, das H, den totten prediger orden 
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The Sibylline poem is followed by a lengthy illustrated biography of the 
Antichrist, his deeds, and his death which is followed by the Last Judgment. 
Born from the incestuous intercourse of a father with his unchaste daughter, 
he is impressed by Lucifer already within the maternal womb “with all evil and 
ill-mindedness.”°° During his youth he is educated in the evil arts, dwells in 
promiscuity, and reveals himself to the Jews as their promised Messiah after 
having himself circumcised.°! Therefore, the Jews start to rebuild the Temple 
of Solomon. The Antichrist preaches a new testament (new gesecz) to the peo- 
ple and many Jews, pagans, and even Christians become his followers.5? As 
counterparts to his temptations, Enoch and Elijah return to earth and begin to 
preach against him, but are killed upon his demand. The Antichrist also per- 
forms a number of false miracles, as when he makes a castle float in the air and 
a knight slip out of an egg. At a greater length, the depiction then reports the 
numerous kings who pledge fealty to the Antichrist and receive his sign upon 
their foreheads. This is accompanied, in the Munich manuscript, by fanciful 
illustrations of members of all the races becoming followers of the Antichrist, 
a trope that departs from other manuscripts of this tradition. With this newly 
strengthened power, the oppression of mankind begins with new fury and 
many pious Christians suffer martyrdom, which is also illustrated by a number 
of graphic images (Fig. 8.1). To fulfil his beguilement of mankind, the Antichrist 
feigns his own death and resurrection after three days. But when he fakes his 
ascension, assisted by devilish demons, he is finally killed by the archangel 
Michael, “for God would not bear with his unlawful deeds anymore,’ and he 
descends to hell.53 In contrast to Otto, the effect of the Antichrist’s death for 
the Constance chronicler is not a period of relative peace in favour of reflec- 
tion and recurrence to the righteous faith. Rather, his followers, horrified by 
the death of their ruler, fall into even greater sin. “Still,” if they wish, “they are 
granted forty-five days for repentance. But what will happen after this period 


zwar, Ffridrich das edel geschlecht, sol ich dir es offenbaren? Ludvig das L, nach dem sol auch 
dan ein kayser sein, wey des zeitten sten, dan die land nicht plag frey. 

50 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 5or. The illustration shows the actual intercourse. The copulating 
couple, however, has been painted over in the manuscript. 

51 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 55r describes his circumcision. Notably, also at this folio the 
Antichrist’s genitals have later been painted over. 

52 The effect of apocalyptic imagery on medieval anti-Semitism cannot be discussed here. 
On this matter see, for instance, Gow (1995). See also the article by Natalie Latteri, “Jewish 
Apocalypticism: An Historiography,” in this present volume. 

53 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 77r: ...und spricht de gloß uber Danielen, daz in sand Michel zw tod 
schlag, wan god wil seines unrechten nit mer vertragen. 
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FIGURE 8.1 The martyrdom of Christians during the reign of the Antichrist, Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Cgm 426, fol. 69v 
BY HIRAM KÜMPER, LICENSED UNDER CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE BY 2.0. 


the books do not tell us.5* Consequently, the anonymous author suspects the 
Last Judgement and the end of days to follow. Therefore, he recounts fifteen 
signs that presage the apocalypse, among them earthquakes, fires, and the 
destruction of both earth and sea. These fifteen signs have a long tradition that 


54 Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 78v: Doch werden inwerlichen funff und vierzig tag geben, ob sy rew 
wellen. Dar nach sagen die pucher nit mer, wie es dar nach gee. 
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is said to go back as far as to Jerome,?? and later finds its way into the Antichrist- 
tract of Adso and the Ludus de Antichristo (written ca. 1160, probably at 
Tegernsee, Bavaria),°® but was popularized in German lands mainly through 
the Legenda aurea.5” 

Both the Life of the Antichrist and the Fifteen Signs, however, explicitly cite 
as their main source the Compendium theologicae of Hugo Ripelin of Straßburg, 
O.P., dated from the 1260s.5° Indeed this book not only circulated widely 
through manuscripts but was also printed in numerous editions already by the 
fifteenth century. Moreover, the seventh book of the Compendium, which 
treats the life of the Antichrist and the end of days, was also translated sepa- 
rately into the German vernacular already by the second half of the fourteenth 
century,?? and could therefore have been available to the anonymous chronic- 
ler in this version. More definite assertions, however, will need further com- 
parative research in the textual tradition, which is yet to be done. This applies 
even more to its reception, for both pictures and textual narratives later circu- 
lated as one of the most widely spread German block-books: Of the Antichrist 
and the Fifteen Signs, first printed in Nuremberg, ca. 1450, with no less than 
seven reeditions within the short period of block-book printing, in addition to 
the appearance of a typographic edition in 1482.59 


8.5 Albert Suho, Der werlde lop 


The Cursor mundi, otherwise entitled Der werlde lop, by now has been com- 
pletely neglected by scholars — probably because an edition of this Low 


55 There is no actual such passage in Jerome known, but several medieval texts, including 
the Legenda aurea, attribute to him the initial formulation of the fifteen signs. 

56  Engelsing (1976) - for a discussion of the Ludus as a witness of contemporary history and 
criticism see Kahl (1991, 59-148). 

57 Jacobi a Voragine Legenda aurea, vulgo Historia Lombardica dicta, (ed.) Theodor Graesse, 
3rd ed. (Vroclaw, 1890), 5-12. 

58  BRipelin (1503), lib. 7 (no foliation). 

59 Heidelberg, Universitätsbibliothek, Cod. Pal. germ. 115. On the reception of Ripelin see 
Steer (1981). 

60 Cf. Ruth Steffen, “Zur Druckgeschichte des Antichrist und zur Straßburger Buchillustration 
der Frithdruckzeit,’ in Der Antichrist und Die Fünfzehn Zeichen vor dem Jüngsten Gericht: 
Kommentarband, 79-159, especially the list of extant fifteenth-century-editions at 79-81. 
Moreover, a greater number of editions have already been digitized and are available on 
the internet; see the fine collection at «www.bayerische-landesbibliothek-online.de/ 
xylographa-sammlungen> (accessed 9 October 2015). 
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German prose chronicle remains a desideratum. Born the son of the vicar at 
St. Johann’s in Osnabrück ca. 1394, Suho underwent a clerical career in his 
hometown, where he also died some time after 1445. 

Scholarship on Suho is scarce to non-existent. Only in 1891 did Friedrich 
Runge acknowledge Suho’s Cursor mundi as the source of a later Osnabriick 
chronicle. Since then, just two short pieces have been published in liter- 
ary encyclopedias and a bypassing mention - fully drawing upon Runge’s 
characterization — appears in Bernd Hergemóller's study of late medieval 
urban conflicts.9? Lately, however, a third manuscript of Suho's chronicle 
has been identified in the University Library of Leiden, and the realization 
of an edition is on its way.® But for now, I will reference the Warburg manu- 
script, now preserved at the Archepiscopal Library at Paderborn.9^ Not the 
oldest but certainly the most accessible of the existing three manuscripts, it 
radically erases Suho's cumbersome conflation of the Low German text 
with translated or paraphrased Latin insertions. 

Suho's depiction of the seventh age of the world consists of eight chapters,55 
the first five of which delineate the life and death of the Antichrist. Despite a 
number of parallels it is considerably more compact, compared to the picture 
the Constance World Chronicle paints. The Antichrist threatens Christianity in 
four different ways: first by his generosity towards those who would follow him, 
second by terror and violence against everyone who would not, third through 
the sophistic eloquence of his preachers, and fourth by certain miraculous 
deeds that he feints and that seem to support his preachings.66 The deeds of 
Enoch and Elijah, his opponents, are described in a separate chapter. Here, 


61  Runge (1891, 173-227). 

62  Worstbrock (1995, col. 491-497); Kümper (2010, 1399); Hergemöller (1981, 84-88, 93-98, 
and 104-106). 

63 Cf. Dunphy and Kümper (2013). 

64 Albert Suho, Der werlde lop (manuscript: Paderborn, Erzbischöfliche Akademische 
Bibliothek, DepositumSt. Johannes Baptist Warburg, without shelf mark). The Manuscript 
has no foliation, so I cite by the physical folios. 

65 Suho, Der werlde lop, fol. 305v—3141. 

66 Suho, Der werlde lop, fol. 308v-309r: Von endekerste werdet alle de werlt sunderlyx in veer 
puncten bedrogen. Von ersten van syner myldicheyt. Also milde ys he to gevene, dat he vele lude 
darumme to syck thud, de he alle ryke maket. ... Andermals sal he myt manygerleye pynen de 
lude vorveren, de ne gewesen synd, sal he sunderlix pyne bedencken unde de solen also gresel- 
yck syn, dat vele lude darumme syck to eme keren solen, up dat se nicht gepineget en werden. 
Tom derden alz van clockheyt de van den predekeren syner ee, de den oren der lude also anneme 
werden sal, dat nemant syck dar aff wenden mach. Tom verden van bewysynge der wunder- 
wercke, de syner ee eyn antword geven recht offt id also sy des vorwar doch also nicht en ys. 
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as elsewhere, Suho is remarkably distanced from providing approved certaini- 
ties. Rather he carefully notes that he grounds his characterization on only the 
positions from “some of the wise men.” 

Just as the Constance World Chronicle, Suho finishes with an account of the 
fifteen signs of the Apocalypse, which he ascribes to the authority of Jerome, a 
book or author called Paratus, whom I am unable to identify, and some other 
unspecified “masters of historiography” (mester in den historien). 


And for in this book many miraculous events have been described...one 
might trust in its accurateness or not. ... We certainly know that all of 
God's deeds are miraculous and therefore we have grown accustomed to 
it so much that some people, who have seen a lot of them, may not even 
wonder anymore. ... Hence, every wise man may well believe in all the 
things that are miraculous. But if he does not want to he may as well 
refrain from it without committing a sin. May everyone believe in their 
senses or not, in wisdom or foolishness.68 


8.6 Two Humanists in the Waning of the Middle Ages: Hartmann 
Schedel, Cronica and Sebastian Franck, Chronica, Zeitbüch vnnd 
Geschichtbibell 


Ultimately, we shall look at two world chronicles that were composed in 
humanist, rather than clerical, circles and were circulated in print rather than 
via manuscripts. One was crafted at the eve of the Reformation, the other at its 
height. 

The first of the two chroniclers is Hartmann Schedel (1440-1514), compiler 
of perhaps the most prominent German incunabulum next to the Gutenberg 
bible. First composed in Latin, it was instantly translated to German as part of 
the same publishing project. Just as its medieval precursors, its composition 
follows the six aetates mundi. 


67 Suho, Der werlde lop, fol. 309v: eyn del der mestere. 

68 Suho, Der werlde lop, fol. 313v-314r: Unde na deme in dossen boke vele wunderwercke 
gescreven synd ..., so mach der eyn ytliyck mynsche, dat de also synd, getrawen offt he wylle... 
Wy weten wal, dat alle wercke godes in wundere stan, wat an umme wontheit willen manich 
mynsche, de manyge wunderwercke des heren sud, to nyne wunderynghe bewegen en werdet. 
... Hyrumme mach eyn ytlyck vorstendich man wal getruwen, der dinge, de wunderlyck synd. 
Wyl he aver des nicht don, dat mach he sunder sunde wal laten. Eyn yderman ys syner synne 
vul to geloven eder ungeloven, to wisheyt edder to dorheyt. 
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Schedel’s account of the apocalypse, accompanied by three coloured wood- 
cuts, remains largely conventional.®? One might even say he does not actually 
show real interest in the subject; rather he plans to add just “a little” (ein wenig) 
on the seventh age of the world at the end of his book.”® Still, what makes him 
vary from other accounts of his time is his explicit framing of the end of days 
within a humanist context: the admirable master Plato, Schedel begins, had 
brought up the idea of the world’s eternal existence and had tried to prove this 
idea with a number of arguments.”! In this respect, Schedel argues in accor- 
dance with Epicurius, Plato had failed. The end of the world is not only possible 
but plausible and — he fears — near. Its most apparent omen is the increasing 
moral demise which reinforces even more the intrinsically corrupt nature of 
mankind. The individual death, and the corrupt nature of any human individ- 
ual whose death is always nearer than expected, is paralleled with the end of 
all mankind due to its collectively corrupt nature. Schedel’s life of the Antichrist 
and the few sentences on the Last Judgment then remain a highly compressed 
compilation. What is remarkable in this respect is that in these passages, 
besides using other, more readily available sources of his time, he also mas- 
sively copies Bede's De temporum ratione.”? In all other respects, this chapter 
only echoes conventionalisms: the Antichrist's birth in Syria or Babel, his 
preaching to the masses, the martyrdom of Enoch and Elijah, his death in the 
course of his failed ascension by the sword of the archangel Michael (Fig. 8.2). 
Schedel's staccato-like compilation of all these briefly-sketched scenes in the 
life of the Antichrist seems to have been done in such haste that he confused 
its chronology once in a while; Enoch and Elijah are even mentioned twice. 

The last chronicle to discuss is Sebastian Franck’s (1499-1542/43) Chronica, 
Zeitbüch vnnd Geschichtbibell, published in Ulm in 1531.7? Franck was no less a 
renowned humanist than Schedel had been one generation before. Just as his 
Nuremberg predecessor, he was active not only as a writer but also as an editor 
and a promoter of humanist thought. 

The end of days is dealt with in the eighth and last book of his Chroncia’s sec- 
ond part,7* which is concerned with Church history, given in the form of papal 


69 Schedel (1493, fol. 2591-262v). 

70 Schedel, Buch der Croniken, fol. 259r. 

71 He could, however, have found this also in Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 
468. 

72  Haeusler, Das Ende der Geschichte, 138-139. Cf. Beda (1977, 538) (c. 69). 

73 Franck (1536). On Francks historiographic works see Dellsperger (2008), on his theologi- 
cal premises Wollgast (1997, 15-87). 

74 Franck, Chronica, Pt. 2, fol. 272r—275v. 
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FIGURE 8.2 The Antichrist’s preaching and downfall, Hartmann Schede 


fol. 262v 


(Nuremberg, 1493), 


und Geschichten 
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history (a “Chronicle of the Popes and Clerical Matters").75 Its history, however, is 
told in terms of a subsequent moral — and consequently institutional - decline. 

With just three folios this eighth and last book is markedly short compared 
to the rest of the chronicle. This is mainly because Franck refrains from any 
more extensive depiction of the Last Judgment and the end of days. “He who 
wishes to read a number of...yet uncertain histories of the Last Judgement and 
how this all is going to happen may read the eight book in the Chronica of Otto, 
bishop of Freising,’’® Rather, Franck strictly confines himself to the signs that 
annunciate the end’s coming. He begins by describing a book on the life of the 
Antichrist which he had found at Nuremberg in the private library of the 
Carthusians and the public library of the town, illustrated with “thirty figures, 
painted, pretty old.’”” The book he found must have been the abovementioned 
block-book Of the Antichrist and the Fifteen Signs."? Still, he explicitly connects 
its message with his contemporary time: 


A short exegesis accompanies these pictures for all simple folks. Those, 
on the other hand, who have undergone clerical education may well 
acknowledge its message without this exegesis. And so everyone may feel 
free to either accept it or, if he wants to, craft a better one.7? 


Martin Luther and others, Franck goes on to argue, have repeatedly hinted at 
certain signs that may well indicate that the Antichrist is near.8° Given the 
overall tendency of Franck's church history, this whole chapter then serves as a 
climax. Still, the papacy is not the only threat he observes in his times: one 


75 Ibid., Pt. 2, fol. ır: Chronica der Bepst vnd Geistlichen händel. 

76 Ibid. Pt. 2, fol. 275r: wer lust hat in vil seltzamen / doch vngewisen historien vom Jüngsten 
gericht / wie es aller ding zü werde gehen / der lese die Chronica Otthonis des Bischoffs zu 
Freysing / lib. viij. durch xxvij. capit. hinaus dif gantz acht buch. 

77 Ibid, Pt. 2, fol. 272r: Zv Nürnberg hat man funden in der librey des Cartheüser Closters dreys- 
sig figuren gemalet / ein fast alt gemál / Auch eins der gleichen in der von Nürenberg librey / 
deren keins so new ist / es müß eni yeder der es ansihet bekennet das es vngefärlich hundert 
jar von gemál vnd geschrifft alt ist. 

78 See above, note 60. 

79 Franck, Chronica, Pt. 2, fol. 272r: Ein kleien aufslegung ist zu den figuren gestelt / vmb der 
einfültigen willen. Geistlich leut sehen ya wol on alle auslegung / was es ist / damit sey eynem 
yeden heymgesetzt / die auslegung anzünemen / oder so er mag ein bessere herfür zü 
bringen. 

80 There already is a vast body of literature on apocalyptic imagery in German reformation 
thought; for more recent accounts see Burger (2001, 27-52), and Richardsen (2011, 269-313). 
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FIGURE 8.3 Nativity of the Antichrist. Stained glass panel. Frankfurt an der Oder, 
St. Marien. Late 14th century 
PHOTO PROVIDED BY <WWW.ARTHERMITAGE.ORG>, PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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should not conclude “that everything which is not papal therefore is automati- 
cally good, as if only the Pope was to identify with the devil and Antichrist. ... 
For the whole world is full of Antichrists and not papacy alone"?! 

By and large, Franck’s short biography of the Antichrist is taken from 
Schedel's Buch der Croniken.®? The by far most extensive chapter of his eighth 
book, however, differs markedly from all other accounts in that Franck instead 
of the usual fifteen provides thirty-six “signs of the end of days, annunciating 
the future of the Lord, briefly compiled from the Scriptures.”®3 


8.7 Some Comparative Observations 


All chronicles that were surveyed above, and also a good number of those that 
do not expound upon the apocalypse at any greater length, seem, at first 
glance, to show a deeply pessimistic view of their own times. Some are even 
very explicit about their fatalistic perspective, discussing the impossibility of 
change. Sebastian Franck, for instance, claims to have written "as a verdict and 
testimony on the lost folks, not intended though to get them into reversion, 
which I am sure will not happen...the end is near, for our Lord is determined to 
do the world in.”84 

Upon closer inspection, however, other chronicles hint at some hope, 
especially in the renewal of faith through groups of outstanding believers. Otto 
of Freising, for example, finds hope in the monastic spirit.55 This was to 
be contested, especially in critics of the newly rising mendicant orders, two 
generations after Otto’s death. But of the heated debate that arose around 


81 Franck, Chronica, Pt. 2, fol. 3r: Jedoch will ich hiemit niemandt angetast haben / dann wen 
sein eigen historia / wort / vnd werck antasten vnd verleümbden / Als sonderlich den ent- 
deckten geoffenbarten Antichrist den Bapst / nit das darumb alles recht sey / was nit büpst- 
isch ist / gleichsam der bapst allein der teüffel vnd Antichrist wer / ...dann die gantz welt ist 
vol Antichristen / vnd nicht allein das Bapstumb. 

82 For details see Haeusler, Das Ende der Geschichte, 159. 

83 Franck, Chronica, Pt. 2, fol. 2731-2751: Zeichen vor dem Jüngsten tag / die zükunfft des Herrn 
verkündende / auff das kürtzest anzeigt / auß der schrifft. 

84 Franck, Chronica, Pt. 2, fol. 3v. Darumb sei dise histori nun zum gericht vnd zeügnus über sy 
erzelt / nit daz sy sich endern oder bessern werden / das ich gewiß bin daz nit geschehen wirt 
/ sondern die sach wirt je lenger je boser werden / darnach haben wir vns zürichten / es nahet 
zum end / der Herr will mit der welt den garauß machen. 

85 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 465-467. 

86 Cf. Haeusler Das Ende der Geschichte, 97-99 and 110-113. On the perspective of the men- 
dicants see Burr (1992, 89-102). 
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that matter nothing seems to have diffused into the world chronicles sur- 
veyed here, despite the vast reception that Hildegard of Bingen and pseudo- 
Hildegardian visions enjoyed within this genre (e.g., in Albert of Stade, the 
Constance World Chronicle, Albert Suho).8” 

Overall, some motifs and narrative patterns can be observed in many of the 
surveyed world chronicles as well as other historiographic texts from the 
German Middle Ages. The principal motif certainly is the Antichrist. His depic- 
tion differs from author to author: while the short passages in Otto’s, Franck’s, 
and Schedel's chronicles can hardly even be called biographical, Albert of 
Stade, Suho, and especially the Constance World Chronicle dwell in extensive 
reports on his life and deeds. Still, from the fifteenth century onwards we can 
notice a more or less traditional set of episodes, characteristics, and narratives 
that are repeatedly recalled when writing about the Antichrist — which is 
true for other eschatological texts. Regular sources of these narratives, which 
are usually freely combined in the actual texts, are the Legenda aurea, Hugo 
Replin’s Compendium, or the Speculum maius of Vincent of Beauvais. The same 
holds true for the narrative tradition of the fifteen signs of the apocalypse, 
which differs in detail but still consists of a rather fixed set of elements from 
the fifteenth century onwards. Only Franck holds a special position here, for he 
catalogues more than thirty signs. 

But the signs of the apocalypse are not only recounted from traditional 
sources as distinct prophecies of a dim eschatological future. Various historio- 
graphical accounts of different genres are also markedly interested in their 
actual application on contemporary history, as demonstrated in the surveyed 
world chronicles. Moreover, other regional and town chronicles give rich evi- 
dence of this connection. In 1386 Lübeck’s town council, for instance, commis- 
sioned the Franciscan lector Detmar to continue the town’s official chronicle, 
which had not been carried forward since the Great Plague of 1350. Looking 
back at these years he writes: “In accordance with the exegetes of the Holy 
Scripture, I believe that people’s viciousness, which has been increasing 
recently, causes also the penalties to increase. And if that is true then all these 
deaths, wars, fraud, and diseases, which are happening these days, are but the 
signs that Christ has spoken of through the Evangelists that shall happen 
before the end of days.’®® For just about the same time, the anonymous Upper 


87 For details on this tradition see Mews (2000, 44-56). 

88 Die Chroniken der niederdeutschen Städte: Lübeck, vol. 1, (ed.) Karl Koppmann (Hannover, 
1884), 522: ik love, dat de bosheit der lude, de sik vormeret an der lesten tüt der werlde unde 
wert jo groter unde groter, so en sake, dar sik umme vormeren ok de wrake der pyne, also de 
lerer willen der hilgen schrift. 
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Rhenish Chronicle diagnoses that “one is inclined to think that the prophecies 
of the Last Judgment and the Antichrist by Hildegard, the Apocalypse, and 
others have never been fulfilled so completely then in these days."*? 

But it is certainly neither only moral demise nor the Great Plague of the 
1340s and 1350s, but also natural catastrophes, especially earthquakes, some of 
which fell into largely the same decades, that adds to the increasing tone of 
apocalyptic fears, especially in town and regional chronicles, which document 
more thoroughly even minor such events.9° The generally more annalistic 
approach of this genre probably fostered such interpretations even more. Still, 
many chroniclers seem to have distanced themselves once in a while from an 
all too ready proclamation of the coming apocalypse and from the fears that 
they observed in their contemporaries. “There was great dying,” states the 
fifteenth-century Magdeburg Schöppenchronik, “so that one saw weeping and 
moaning every day...and that people thought it was the last of days"?! Both 
Detmar and Albert Suho, as we have seen, warned their readers not to rush in 
interpreting every tragic event as a sign of the coming apocalypse. 

Moreover, it is often hard to tell whether the chroniclers where driven by an 
actual fear of a nearing apocalypse, or rather used its imagery solely for moral- 
istic admonition. Some historiographic diagnoses, one is inclined to say, rather 
explicitly serve a policitical’ function in its widest sense.?? To give but one 
example, the Saxon World Chronicle, dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century and the first vernacular German world chronicle in prose, gives no 
account of the apocalyptic times to come, neither in the eldest surviving 
version nor in its multiple continuations. Still, the eldest surviving text hints 
at the proximity of the end of days when its anonymous author recounts 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream: the statue he sees being destroyed "refers to the ill- 
ness of the Roman Empire, which shall befall it before its end, that every wise 
man will easily understand.”?® Even more so, for the chronicler, the last era in 
the history of world has already begun: since the Investiture Controversy of the 


89 . Maschke (1936), 64: Und meinet men, das die prophecien Apocalipsis und Hiltgardis und 
ander prophecien von dem iungesten tage und von dem endecrist nie so gar wurdent erfüllet 
als dis iores. 

go Numerous examples for both provide Eberhardt, "Apokalyptische Ängste,” and Krüger, 
“Das Jüngste Gericht" See also Ackerman Smoller (2000, 156—187). 

91 Janicke (1869, 2-3): ein stervent wart hir also grot, / dat men alle dage / sach weinen unde 
clagen / ...men mende, ed were de leste dach. 

92 Cf. Schmieder (2008, 45-52). 

93 Sächsische Weltchronik (Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Deutsche Chroniken) 2, (ed.) 
Ludwig Weiland (Hannover, 1877, 312): dat betekenet cranchait des Romeschen rikes, de it 
vor sineme ende hebben sal, alse nu merken mach iewelic vorstande man. 
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1070s waged between Emperor Henry Iv and Pope Gregory vi1 “the Empire 
never recovered.’ 

Probably the most classic trope for political propaganda in eschatological 
texts, however, was the tradition of a last world emperor, usually identified 
with a future emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, whose times would be char- 
acterized by peace and the reconciliation of faith.95 The only exception here is 
Otto of Freising, who pictures the last emperor as a companion of the 
Antichrist.?® Still, he does so in largely independent terms and does not utilize 
the early medieval Pseudo-Methodian tradition as, for instance, Adso's De Ortu 
et rempore Antichristi, which then does not seem to play any role in historiog- 
raphy; at least not that of German origin.?” Another important tradition in 
respect to the eschatological last emperor, however, was taken up by the 
Constance World Chronicle and Albert Suho: concordant with earlier apocalyp- 
tic texts, such as John of Rupescissa's Visiones seu revelationes,?® both identify 
it with Ludwig of Bavaria (1281/82—1347).?? 

On the other hand, the eschatological peoples, namely Gog and Magog,!0? 
are surprisingly absent in the five chronicles that were the focus of this chap- 
ter. Other genres, such as Godfrey of Viterbo's Liber universalis!?! or Hugo 
Ripelin’s influential Compendium,!® could have provided rich sources for dis- 
cussing them. But not even Schedel or Franck mention them, although in their 
times the Turks were widely present in people's minds to represent these 


94 Sächsische Weltchronik (ed.), Weiland, 201: Dat ne vorwan dat rike nimmer mer. 

95  Onthisrich motif tradition see Potestà (2011, 271-290) with references to the most impor- 
tant previous studies. On the obvious political implications of this tradition see Brandes 
(2008, 157-200). 

96 Otto of Freising, The Two Cities (trans. Mierow), 458-459. 

97 On this branch of the tradition see Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius: die ältesten 
griechischen und lateinischen Übersetzungen (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium: Subsidia) 98, (eds.) Willem H. Aerts and Gregorius A.A. Kortekaas (Leuven, 
1998). 

98  Schmieder, “Apokalpytik und Politik,” 49. John, however, had identified “ludovico de 
bavaria pseudo Rex Romanorum" with the “antichristus misticus" himself, not so much 
with the role of a secular assistant. See also DeVun, Prophecy, Alchemy, and the End of 
Time. 

99 Suho, Der werlde lop, fol. 309v—310r; Munich, Cgm 426, fol. 47v. 

100 A more general idea of their position in medieval apocalyptic discourse is provided by 
Manselli (1982, 487-522), and Colin Gow (1998, 61-88). On their role in medieval German 
literature see Brall-Tuchel (2001, 197-228). 

101 For details see Haeusler, Das Ende der Geschichte, 42-51. 

102 Ripelin, Compendium, lib. 7, c. 10. 
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eschatological enemies.1?? Only Franck connects their military success with 
the moral demise of his times — but not so much in eschatological terms but 
rather as criticism of contemporary decadence which he contrasts with the 
diligence of the ancient Romans.!04 

By the fifteenth century then, one is inclined to observe, that apocalyptic 
imagery in German historiographic writings had divided into two distinct 
types: one that was comparatively nearer to the eschatological ideas of other, 
non-historiographical texts, particularly pastoral and theological, and which 
therefore sketched both the Antichrist and the apocalypse largely in terms of 
rearranging and adopting traditional motifs from such writings. The other 
typesought for signs of the coming end of days in their contemporary times. 
Though both approaches might intersect once in a while, the first one is clearly 
dominant in world chronicles, while the second dominates more regional, 
especially town, chronicles. Genre conventions, however, and the profoundly 
differing perspectives of both these approaches towards historiography, cer- 
tainly play a role here. Ultimately, only the apocalyptic triad — war, diseases, 
and famine (bellum, pestilentiae et fames) — is omnipresent as an trope in both 
genres. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Apocalyptic Violence and Revolutionary Action: 


Thomas Miintzer’s Sermon to the Princes 


Matthias Riedl 


9.1 Introduction! 


On the morning of 13 July 1524 a curious meeting took place in the Castle of 


Allstedt. Duke John was present, brother, co-regent, and expectant successor 


of Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. He had brought along his twenty-one 


year old son, Electoral Prince John Frederick. Other likely participants were 


Chancellor Dr. Georg Brück, councilor Hans of Grefendorf, intendant Hans 


Zeitz, and other members of the large princely entourage.? The uniqueness of 


the meeting resulted from its purpose, namely the evaluation of a prophet who 


was anxious to present his message to the princes: Thomas Müntzer.? This man 


1 
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works is being compiled, the Thomas-Müntzer-Ausgabe. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, (ed.) 
Helmar Junghans, here cited as “ThMA.” Two of the envisaged three volumes are already 
available: Volume 2, Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 2004), containing Miintzer’s correspondence; and 
volume 3, Quellen zu Thomas Miintzer (Leipzig, 2010), containing mostly contemporary 
source material related to Miintzer. However, volume 1, Schriften und Fragmente, has not 
been published yet. Therefore, the Sermon to the Princes and Miintzer’s other main writings 
must still be quoted from a largely outdated edition: Thomas Miintzer. Schriften und Briefe. 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe, (ed.) Günther Franz (Gütersloh, 1968), here cited as “MsB.” The lat- 
ter edition has also been used for the English translation of Miintzer’s works: The Collected 
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a very particular vocabulary; where I found it helpful I have provided the original terminol- 
ogy in brackets or footnotes. 

Elliger (1975, 443); Bráuer (2000, 59-90); Vogler (1989, 161). 

More recent scholarship holds that the first initiative for the meeting came from Müntzer 
and not from the princes. The exact point of time of the meeting is not noted in the sources, 
however the morning of 13 July is most likely. The princes and their entourage had arrived the 
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had already caused a considerable amount of trouble and adversity for the rul- 
ers of Electoral Saxony. He was born probably in the late 1480s or early 1490s in 
the small town Stolberg, in the southeast of the mountain range Harz. More 
than a year before the meeting Miintzer had arrived in the town of Allstedt and 
had since then served as a highly successful but irregular preacher, lacking the 
obligatory approval of the Electoral Prince.* Miintzer knew that, because of his 
precarious status, he put himself in a risky situation by performing before the 
princely authorities. 

The assembly turned even stranger when Miintzer gave a sermon in which 
he reenacted a scene from the Book of Daniel and situated his princely address- 
ees in a setting more than 2000 years earlier, in the early 6th century B.C., at the 
court of the Babylonian King Nebuchadnezzar. Thomas Miintzer personified 
the prophet Daniel facing Duke John as the new King of Babylon. The biblical 
passage which Miintzer aimed to elucidate in his sermon was the second 
chapter of Daniel, where the Jewish prophet interprets a dream of the pagan 
ruler. In this passage we read that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed of a colossal 
image, splendid and terrifying at the same time, which was composed of sev- 
eral materials. 


This image’s head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part 
of clay. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, which 
smote the image upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them 
to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff of the summer 
threshing floors; and the wind carried them away, that no place was found 


for them: and the stone that smote the image became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth.5 


Daniel's interpretation is well-known: The four parts of the idol represent a 
sequence of empires, the fourth of which will finally be destroyed and replaced 
by the Kingdom of God. However, since the stone that becomes a mountain 
represents the final divine order, it smashes and replaces not just one of the 
empires but earthly imperial order once for all. 


evening before, spent only one night in the castle and left after breakfast. It is not known if 
this was a sudden departure, caused by the shock over Müntzer's sermon. In not a single 
document did the princes ever mention their personal encounter with Müntzer. 

4 Elliger (1975, 251). 

5 Dan.2:31-35. 
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In Christian theology this political prophecy has been actualized over and 
over again. Already at the end of the second century Tertullian identified the 
fourth and last empire with the Roman Empire, implying that the fall of Rome 
would coincide with the end of the world. This is the only reason, he says in his 
Apologeticum, why Christians should pray for the persistence of the empire: As 
long as Rome stands there is time to prepare for the coming tribulations.® 
Rome was identified with the mysterious katechon in the Second Letter to the 
Thessalonians who would withhold the Antichrist for a while until he broke 
loose.” The basic form of Tertullian's interpretation prevailed throughout the 
Middle Ages since the Roman Empire had apparently found its continuation in 
the Holy Roman Empire. From this perspective, the destruction of all imperial 
structures, as foreseen in the Book of Daniel, lay still ahead. 

What, now, was so special about the actualization of Daniel's vision in the 
Castle of Allstedt on 13 July 1524? Clearly Müntzer deviated from the interpre- 
tive tradition in one important respect: He left it to the princes what part of the 
prophecy they wished to fulfill. The prophet confronted his auditors with the 
alternative to identify either with the idol that was to be smashed or with 
the stone that causes the destruction. Evidently, the second option appeared as 
the most appealing one. In other words, Müntzer encouraged the princes to 
take part in the obliteration of the existing order and, even more, to take a lead- 
ing role in this work of destruction. He urged them to engage in revolution. 

Here lies the importance of Thomas Müntzer's Sermon to the Princes. It 
marks the moment at which apocalyptic visions of a future divinely-operated 
transformation of the world turn into visions of a revolution which is, at least 
in part, operated by human agency. Consequently the research question of this 
chapter is: how did this shift toward an activist apocalypticism come about? 


9.2 The Concept of Apocalyptic Violence 


Thomas Müntzer's Sermon to Princes is a most astonishing text in many respects. 
Unfortunately, we do not know how much the printed version differs from the 
version Müntzer delivered orally in the castle. Two arguments speak against 
major differences between the two texts: First, a paper version, maybe already 
the printed version, was available already a few days after Müntzer had preached 


6 Tertullian (1989). The speculation about the sequence of four empires often also referred to 
the parallel vision of the four animals in Dan. 7:3-8. 

7 2 Thess. 2:6. Augustine's provides a critical evaluation of these ideas occurring in the early 
church. Augustine (1956, 6:357-67 and 395-401). 
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to the princes.® Second, the event was planned in advance. Müntzer was aware 
that it was his last chance to win the princes over to his side. Therefore he cer- 
tainly was excellently prepared. It is very well possible that he had created a 
written version before he delivered it orally and that this is the same version 
that he had printed later on. The forthcoming critical edition of the sermon in 
the Thomas-Müntzer-Ausgabe may bring new insights into these matters.? 

In any case, the printed text that has come down on us is a rhetorical mas- 
terpiece with a carefully designed structure. In a unique and artful way its 
author managed to combine the text with a continuous subtext; the latter 
becomes apparent only if the reader makes the effort to read all the biblical 
passages to which Müntzer refers.!® Yet no matter how complex the narrative 
structure, it does not conceal the obvious content and intention of the sermon: 
we are dealing with a call to mass murder. It primarily targets monks and cler- 
ics but also orthodox catholic princes: in short, all carriers of the prevailing 
religio-political order. 

The concluding part of the sermon may be rightly termed a rhetorical mas- 
sacre. Müntzer's fantasy, enriched with Old Testament imagery, hardly omits a 
single killing technique. Reading this text one should not forget that less than 
a year later, Thomas Miintzer led thousands of people into an actual massacre. 
However, the practical implementation of the sermon's violent visions is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. The aim rather is to understand the character 
of the sermon as a religious and political treatise which, at the same time, is a 
call to violence. 


8 A letter from intendant Hans Zeiss to Georg Spalatin written on 20 July 1524 contained a 
copy of the sermon and attests to the historicity of the encounter between the princes 
and the prophet. ThMA 3.95, 144. 

9 Müntzer published the sermon under the full title "Interpretation of the second chapter 
of Daniel, preached by Thomas Müntzer, servant of the word of God, in the castle at 
Allstedt before the great and revered Dukes and rulers of Saxony. Allstedt1524" (Außlegung 
des anderen unterschyds Danielis, defi propheten, gepredigt auffm Schlos zu Alstet vor den 
tetigen, thewren herzcogen und vorstehern zu Sachssen durch Thomam Müntzer, diener des 
wordt gottes. Alstedt MDXxIII). See CWThM, 230; MSB, 242. 

10  Inthe early sixteenth century the verses of the Bible were not yet numbered. Only the 
chapters were referenced in theological writings; only the modern editions of these texts 
add the verse numbers. However, Müntzer frequently refers to the narrative of a chapter 
ora Psalm as a whole; consequently the verse numbers added by modern editors are often 
misleading. This agrees with Müntzer's idea of preaching, where “we invariably read a 
whole chapter in order to depart from the piecemeal approach (stuckwerckische weyse).” 
CWThM, 171-172; MSB, 209. 
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A concept which appears to be adequate for denoting this specific character 
is “apocalyptic violence.” The concept was introduced into the social sciences 
after the FBI’s raid on the Branch Davidians in Waco, Texas, on 19 April 1993. 
Obviously, the behavior of the sectarians and the fatal outcome of the warlike 
combat called for new analytical categories. Subsequently the concept of 
“apocalyptic violence" was also applied to other modern phenomena such as 
the rise of neo-Nazi movements and various forms of terrorism.!! What matters 
here is the definition of the concept and whether it is applicable to historical 
phenomena such as Müntzer's agitation. In an interview with the German 
news magazine Der Spiegel, Robert Jay Lifton provided a concise version of his 
influential definition of “apocalyptic violence": 


Apocalyptic violence denotes the readiness to cause enormous destruc- 
tion in the service of spiritual purification. A world must cease to exist in 
order to make space for a better one. As I found out, one can only kill a 
large number of people if this is done in the name of absolute righteous- 
ness. Apocalyptic violence is so dangerous since the person who applies 
it claims to be on a holy mission.!? 


While this definition appears to be adequate for addressing a variety of phe- 
nomena in recent decades, it confronts the historian with severe difficulties. 
For it seems that before the fifteenth century, authors of apocalyptic texts 
never called their readers to violence. This statement requires some qualifica- 
tion since apocalypses are frequently loaded with violence. Ancient texts espe- 
cially paint powerful images of the wars at the end of time which will have 
cosmic dimensions and result in the destruction of the world, such as the 
"Armageddon" in the Revelation of John.” It is this imagery which most people 
currently associate with “the apocalypse.” 

Ancient apocalyptic literature even presents a very specific form of violence 
which is born from resentment.!^ Most of the texts describe vividly how, in the 
world to come, the righteous ones will take power at the side of the Lord. At the 
same time they will find pleasure in observing the masters of the old world 
being tortured and humiliated. The author of the Revelation of John, for 
instance, imagines the Roman Empire in the person of a whore. He describes 
how the “ten horns," the vassal kings, undress the whore, eat her flesh, and 


11 Hamm (2004, 323-339); Lifton (1999); Kaplan (1997); Strozier (1997, 97-111). 
12 Der Spiegel 23 (2 June 2006), 177. 

13 Apoc. 1632-20. 

14 Nickelsburg (1983, 641-654, 646). 
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burn the remains of her corpse.!® Later in the text the “kings of the earth" are 
killed by Lord's sword whereupon birds eat their flesh.!6 The apocryphal Greek 
Apocalypse of Ezra the seer makes a Dantesque journey into the netherworld 
and describes in an almost voyeuristic panorama how the enemies of God are 
tortured.!” The blatant resentment becomes more understandable if one con- 
siders that the ancient apocalypses were produced by a well-educated elite 
who were alienated from a society dominated by foreign Hellenistic and later 
Roman rulers.!? 

This very resentment found an overwhelming expression in the idol of 
Daniel 2, symbolizing all foreign empires in their entirety — an idol which is 
smashed with a single stroke by a stone “cut out without hands.” And exactly 
here lies the problem: Robert Jay Lifton's concept of apocalyptic violence 
seems not to apply, as the apocalyptic authors do not show any readiness to 
cause destruction nor do they want to kill other people. Rather, they believe 
that the destruction of imperial power is the sole operation of God, concluding 
a clearly structured universal history which God had meticulously planned 
before he even created the world. Humans cannot interfere in the predeter- 
mined course of events.!? 

Apocalyptically minded Jews did not join the various resistance movements 
against foreign rulers; likewise the authors of early Christian apocalypses did 
not exhort their readers to take action against Rome.?° On the contrary, they 
only encouraged the believers to keep the law and stay firm in their belief that 
eventually God would destroy his enemies and transfer his true followers into 
the theocratic order of the Heavenly Jerusalem.?! The only contribution one 
could make to the acceleration of salvation was passive martyrdom; in this 
way, the predetermined number of elected would be more quickly achieved 
and the transfer of the elect into the beyond could begin earlier.?? In short, 
apocalyptics are passivists. 


15 Apoc. 1716. 

16 Apoc. 1915-18. 

17 The Apocalypse of Esdras 4, in The Apocryphal Old Testament, (ed.) H.F.D. Sparks (Oxford, 
1984), 927-941, at 935-937. 

18 Cf. Collins (1998, 384-414, at 393); for a more general study on the relation between alien- 
ation of élites and the emergence of redemptory religiosity see Kippenberg (1991). 

19 Riedl (2004, 29-41). 

20 “The stance recommended is one of endurance and waiting. A violent conflict leading to 
the destruction of the oppressive power is expected. The imagery used is that of holy war, 
but the elect will not participate.” Collins (1977, 241-256, at 243). 

21 Collins, “The Revelation of John,” 391-401. 

22 Apoc. 6:9-11. Cf. Collins (1977). 
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This assessment also seems to hold true for the most part of the Middle 
Ages. Even apocalyptics of the millenarian type, identified by Norman Cohn as 
the primary suspects for religious violence,?? hardly ever called their followers 
to action. Robert E. Lerner studied a wide variety of millenarian texts up to the 
14th century and came to the following conclusion: 


Rather than being manifestoes for action, they were assurances that God 
was in his heaven and would soon demonstrate his justice wrathfully by 
effecting terrible chastisements; when these were accomplished there 
would follow a wonderful period of earthly peace and plenty before the 
final onslaught of Antichrist or the Last Judgment.?* 


To be sure, apocalyptic literature may serve to interpret experiences of violence 
and sometimes even to legitimize violence already committed.25 Moreover, 
apocalyptic sentiments occasionally contribute to an atmosphere which seems 
to make the use of violence more justifiable — for instance in the context of the 
crusades. Yet not a single apocalyptic text exhorts the reader to actively destroy 
the old order and to establish the Kingdom of God, not even in cases where the 
authors have clear ideas about the restructured order of the future.26 In other 
words, the concept of apocalyptic violence, as outlined above, does not to 
apply to premodern apocalypticism. However, the Hussite movement in the 
early 15th century, especially in its radical Taborite variant, brings about a 
new situation, as Robert E. Lerner also admits.? For several reasons, however, 
the available sources make it difficult to analyze the Taborite case. First, the 
most radical and aggressive groups, such as the Pikarts, hardly left any testimo- 
nies which have come down to us. We know about these minorities only 
through the reports of their opponents. Secondly, when at a later point the 
Hussite majority turns from defensive movement to active violence, this shift 
is not accompanied by sophisticated treatises. Apparently the development 


23 Cohn (1957, 310). 

24 Lerner (2004, 37-52, at 39). 

25 The Upper Italian Apostolic Brethren under the leadership of Frau Dolcino (1300-1307) 
are often mentioned as an example of a violent apocalyptic group. However, their vio- 
lence does not result from their apocalypticism. “Dolcino did not think he would carry 
out the church's forceful liberation himself. However, given that he had to support a large 
number of men and women, he was compelled to some acts of violent expropriation 
which brought about armed conflicts with the troops of Novara and Vercelli.” Potesta 
(1998, 110-142, at 114). 

26 Lerner (2004, 40). 

27 Ibid. 51. 
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coincides with the rise of Prokop Holy as a military leader, yet the theological 
arguments justifying the new offensive strategy must be reconstructed from a 
variety of different sources.?? Lastly, it is still subject to debate how much the 
apocalyptic element mattered within Hussite discourse. Clearly it was only 
one of many. The Hussite case is important, however, since Miintzer himself 
considered it the only historical example to which he could meaningfully con- 
nect his own activity.2? 

In sum, the concept of apocalyptic violence, referring to revolutionary 
action understood as spiritual purification, may be applicable to certain phe- 
nomena occurring within the Hussite movement, but the first treatise where 
the concept unconditionally applies is in Thomas Müntzer's Sermon to the 
Princes. To take the argument even further, one may say that apocalyptic vio- 
lence first occurs in the 15th and 16th centuries, together with a variety of other 
phenomena, such as the Reformation, humanism, and the Devotio Moderna. 
As we will see, these phenomena are much more closely linked than it may 
seem at first glance. All of them begin in the Late Middle Ages and play a role 
in the preparation of what we now term modernity. Now the epochal impor- 
tance of Thomas Müntzer's Sermon can be more clearly determined, as it 
accounts for a fundamental change in the apocalyptic attitude. Müntzer is no 
longer satisfied with prophesying a total upheaval of the established order; he 
calls his audience to actively bring about this change, by means of violence. In 
other words, we are dealing with the beginnings of revolutionary thinking. 


9.3 Approaches to the Text 


This innovation in apocalyptic thinking, however, presupposes major changes 
in the perspective of the human situation. The activist attitude attributes 
to human agency an importance that it never had before in the history of 


28 The only study devoted to this question is a recent M.A. thesis by Martin Pjecha which 
comes to the following conclusion: “By the time of Prokop's ascendance, however, all the 
victories of the Hussite armies had proven that ZiZka's strategy had been successful, and 
that God's favor could finally be taken for granted. Thus the timing was appropriate, not 
only for the unleashing of righteous punishment and vengeance, but for spreading God's 
law abroad, acting in cooperation with him to fulfill his will. The narrative of the wars and 
the self-perception of the Hussites was increasingly expressed in Biblical, and specifically 
Old Testament, terms; they were the community of the elect, led by charismatic military 
leaders and prophesized to crush their enemies and chase them abroad, righteously pun- 
ishing and spreading God's law as they went.’ Pjecha (2012, 104-105). 

29 Cf. the comparative study Schwarz (1977). 
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apocalyptic thought. How did this new attitude come about? There is not just 
one approach to address this question. I will pursue and combine three 
approaches on the following pages. Firstly, Müntzer was familiar with a variety 
of contemporary discourses which his sermon presents in entangled form. 
One possible method is therefore to disentangle these discourses and to evalu- 
ate their importance for the sermon. Considering the scarcity of sources for 
Müntzer's education and early life this appears a more promising approach 
than a positivist search for "influences" However this approach does not 
explain why the new activist apocalypticism finds its first clear expression in a 
sermon of Thomas Müntzer, as he was not the only one who was familiar with 
these discourses. As will become apparent, there is an irreducible element of 
personality involved which cannot be grasped by the methods of intellectual 
history,as then-recent personal experiences of Müntzer are interwoven with 
the narrative of the sermon. Secondly, therefore, the biographical background 
must be taken into account, including the very specific situation in which the 
sermon was delivered. Thirdly, Müntzer's own logic of argument deserves care- 
ful consideration. The open call to violence and destruction is placed at the 
end of a sermon which has its own sophisticated narrative structure. Moreover, 
Müntzer's interpretation of the present developments and his own personal 
role therein is essential for understanding his argument. This method, how- 
ever, requires a vigilant decoding of a narrative which speaks in biblical images. 

A combination of these approaches will help to avoid the three major prob- 
lems in evaluating Sermon to the Princes. First, we know that less than a year 
after delivering the sermon, Müntzer became a leader in the German Peasant 
War and led his troops into the horrible massacre of Frankenhausen. It is 
therefore more than seductive to read the Sermon to the Princes as the program 
that was turned into action in the Peasant War. Yet as earlier researchers have 
already shown, the peasants did not play a particular role in the narrative of 
the Sermon to the Princes, nor did they play any role in Müntzer's biography up 
to this point. Only in the last months of his life did Müntzer “discover” the 
peasants as executioners of his revolutionary plans and this only after all other 
potential executioners — the princes and the urban bourgeoisie — had left him 
disappointed. 

Second, Thomas Müntzer has an established place in the Marxist narrative 
of Early Bourgeois Revolution (Frühbürgerliche Revolution) which presents 
him as leader of the poor and underprivileged classes against feudal order.3® 


30 The classic books are: Engels (2000); Kautsky (1909, 2:7-103); Bloch (1960); Smirin (1952). 
For a critical analysis of the concept of Frühbürgerliche Revolution, see Blickle (2004, 
279—288). 
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However, the Sermon to the Princes clearly shows that while Müntzer’s pro- 
gram of the sermon is definitely revolutionary it is not revolutionary in a 
Marxist sense. It aims at a destruction of the existing order and the establish- 
ment of a new order; yet Müntzer would have been more than happy if he 
could have counted on the leadership experiences of the princes. In other 
words, up to this point of his life Müntzer had no general problem with lord- 
ship as such, as long as it was put into the service of religious renewal and the 
approaching Kingdom of God.?! The fact that Müntzer became an anti-feudal 
revolutionary later on partly results from the reaction of the princes to the 
sermon and not from a preconceived social program. 

Third, Müntzer also has an established place in the Lutheran narrative of 
Reformation, which presents him as a follower of Luther who, because of his 
spiritualist enthusiasm (Schwärmerei) and his justification of violence, turned 
into an opponent of the reformatory mainstream.?? Most Protestant research 
presents Müntzer's theological ideas in juxtaposition to Luther's, exploring at 
what point in his life and in what respect he deviated from the Wittenberg 
project.?? Walter Elliger identifies Müntzer's encounter with the spiritualist 
movement of Nicholas Storch in Zwickau (1520/21) as the decisive point of 
departure from Luther.?* However, it is anything but clear if Miintzer ever fully 
subscribed to Luther’s theology. Apparently, Miintzer was familiar with 
mystical-spiritualist traditions long before he even met Storch.?5 Certainly, in 
his early years Müntzer admired the Wittenberg reformer and regarded 
himself as a product of Luther's evangelical preaching.?® It also true, and a little 
surprising, that in his first public appearances as a reform preacher Müntzer 
was perceived as a Lutheran.?" Yet at no point did Müntzer care much about 
the central piece of Luther's theology, the doctrine of justification. The popular 


31 CWTHM, 101; ThMA 2.93, 320. 

32 Cf. the overview in Lohse (1991, 13-76). Lohse juxtaposes “Marxist” and “non-Marxist” 
research. However, the majority of the authors he invokes as representatives of the non- 
Marxist perspective are in fact protestant theologians, mostly Lutheran. 

33 This approach is also taken in Walter Elliger's monumental biography from 1975, which 
remains the standard to this day. Elliger, Thomas Müntzer, 7. Carl Hinrichs describes 
Müntzer's Allstedtian reform primarily as a "Counter-Wittenberg" (Gegen-Wittenberg). 
Hinrichs (1952, 1-4). 

34  Elliger, Thomas Müntzer, 198; cf. Gritsch (1989, 156—173; 159 and 167). 

35 Goertz (1978, 403-443, at 410). 

36 As evinced by a letter to Martin Luther from 13 July 1520, which Müntzer signed as 
“Thomas Miintzer, whom you brought to birth by the gospel” (Tomas Munczer quem 
genuisti per euangelium). CWThM, 22; ThMA 2.21, 54. 

37 | Cf. CWThM, 447-450; ThMA 3.5, 39-53. 
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image of Müntzer as a Lutheran who went astray is therefore flawed. The theo- 
logical program of the Sermon to the Princes is so unique that it cannot be 
explained as a mere deviation from Luther. When he gave his sermon in the 
castle of Allstedt Thomas Müntzer was aware that he competed with Luther 
for the favor of the Saxon princes. Yet he proudly presented his own program 
for a revolutionary reformation that contains surprisingly few references to 
Luther. Central concepts of Lutheran theology, such as “grace” and “justifica- 
tion,” are missing in the text. 

To be sure, most of what we know today about Müntzer's life and thought 
we owe to Marxist and Protestant scholars. Their methods have improved con- 
siderably over the last century and a half and have corrected the early stereo- 
typical pictures of Müntzer. Nevertheless, a combination of discursive history, 
biography, and textual analysis, as suggested above, arrives at an even more 
complex picture of Müntzer's thought. 


9.4 Disentangled Discourses 


The Sermon to the Princes is primarily an apocalyptic text in the sense that it 
speaks about the catastrophic transformation of the world at the end of days. 
Formally, it presents itself as an interpretation of an older apocalypse, the 
Book of Daniel. However, a variety of other discourses are interwoven with the 
apocalyptic narrative. A careful analysis of the disentangled discourses would 
require a monograph; however, a short listing of the most relevant ones will 
give the reader an idea of the complexity of the sermon. The criterion of rele- 
vance is the research question formulated above: How did the change from 
quietist to activist apocalypticism come about? 

1) Müntzer took part in the Reformation discourse, particularly in its 
Wittenberg version. He met and corresponded not only with Martin Luther 
butalso with Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), Johannes Agricola (14941566), 
Franz Günther (?-1528), Justus Jonas (1493-1555), Andreas Karlstadt (1486-1541), 
and others. Like most of them he imagined reformation, at least in principle, as 
a return to the early apostolic church. For this purpose the clerical machina- 
tions which had caused the deviation of the church from its beginnings - the 
hierarchization of the clergy; the invention of new dogma, including purgatory, 
and new sacraments like ordination; the veneration of saints; the sale of indul- 
gences; the scholastic education, etc. — had to be undone. The reformation pro- 
cess was generally seen as driven by Divine agency; but the reformers were 


38 Cf. Junghans (1989, 258-282). 
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divided on the question to what extent reformation required anticlerical activ- 
ity from the side of the reformers — be it in the form of preaching or even more 
manifest forms of action, such as iconoclasm. 

2) A seminal study of the Mennonite theologian Hans-Jiirgen Goertz from 
1967 shows that Müntzer's language is strongly shaped by mystical literature, 
first and foremost the sermons of Johannes Tauler.?? These texts expressed the 
idea of extreme suffering as a necessary precondition for mystical experience, 
an idea which left Miintzer deeply impressed. It informed not only his concept 
of “faith,” which differs decisively from Luther’s, but also the interpretation of 
his own personal situation. What matters even more in the present context is 
the fact that Miintzer could find the vocabulary of annihilation which is so 
prominent in the Sermon to the Princes. As Tauler writes, the union with the 
Divine takes place “in the bottomless deepness of inscrutable self-annihilation” 
(in der bodenlosen Tiefe unergründlicher Selbstvernichtung).^? To this end all 
inner obstacles obstructing the encounter with God - attention toward crea- 
turely things, selfish desires, and individual volition — must be destroyed. 

3) In the aforesaid encounter with the charismatic preacher Nicholas Storch 
in Zwickau and maybe even earlier, Miintzer became acquainted with apocalyp- 
tic spiritualism. In a letter which he published in print Miintzer also referred to 
Joachim of Fiore.*! However, the commentary Super Hieremiam he claims to 
have read is now considered a work of Pseudo-Joachim. Nevertheless, at least 
in part it propagates ideas that go back to Joachim himself4* Since Mintzer 
insisted that his knowledge would come directly from above, he denies being 
influenced by Joachim but confesses to be in general agreement with him. In any 
case, under circumstances not exactly known, Müntzer became acquainted with 
the idea that a universal pentecostal event would occur at the end of days. 
Spiritual understanding would be given to all believers directly from God and 
make reading the Bible more or less redundant.*? In the third age of the spirit 
knowledge would be multiplied and all mysteries would be laid open, writes 
Joachim of Fiore.** What Müntzer also found in the discourse of apocalyp- 
tic spiritualism was the actualization of the eschatological cataclysm, the 


39 Goertz (1967). Goertz also names Henry Suso and the anonymous Theologia Deutsch as 
other important 14th-century mystical sources. See also Schwarz (1989, 283-301). 

40 Tauler (1987, 2:489). 

41 . CWThM, 71-72; ThMA 2.66, 216—217. 

42  (Pseudo-)Joachim of Fiore, Scriptum super Hierimiam prophetam (Venice, 1516); cf. Reeves 
(1969, 149-159); Moynihan (1986, 109-142). 

43 Cf. Klaassen (1992, 96-98). 

44 Et notandum quod in tercio statu nuda erunt misteria et aperta fidelibus, quia per singulas 
etates mundi multiplicatur scientia, sicut scriptum est: pertransibunt plurimi et multiplex 
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transformation of the old world into the new world, which earlier apocalypses 
always expected in the imminent future but never experienced as already taking 
place. Joachim of Fiore, on the contrary, claims that the transformation is hap- 
pening now: “in this time we observe how the Lord creates a new heaven and 
earth.”* We find a very similar statement in a letter of Müntzer, written only one 
week after delivering the Sermon to the Princes: “Think of the transformation of 
the world which is now at hand.”* The actualization of the eschatological cata- 
clysm puts the traditional apocalyptic attitude toward politics into question. 
While the ancient apocalypses taught indifference toward political events, the 
Joachimist perspective gives them meaning in the context of a universal trans- 
formation. Miintzer and Joachim of Fiore had very different reform ideas, but 
both regarded the reformation of the church as part of the renewal of the world.*” 

4) A great challenge to the established narratives is Ulrich Bubenheimer's 
discovery that Miintzer had a quite excellent humanist education. He studied 
Plato, read Marsilio Ficino and Lorenzo Valla; at Wittenberg he attended the 
lectures of the renowned humanist Johannes Rhagius Aesticampianus.*® The 
importance of this humanist education for Miintzer’s thought has still been 
explored very little.^? Yet one point is essential: The dominant discourse in 
humanism aims at liberating of man from Divine or cosmic determination. 
Man is created with an indeterminate nature, says Pico della Mirandola. He is 
placed in the center of the cosmos; and it depends solely on his own efforts if 
he ranks with the brutes or with the gods.5° Whether Miintzer knew Pico’s 
writing is not known, and certainly he would not go as far as Pico. But he would 


erit scientia. Joachim of Fiore, Liber Concordiae Novi ac Veteris Testamenti 5.67 (Venice, 
1519), fol. 96va. Cf. Grundmann (1977, 403-420); Riedl, Joachim von Fiore, 287-289. 

45 Igitur in hoc tempore videmus de novo dominum creasse celum et terram [...]. Joachim of 
Fiore, Liber de Concordia 5.21, fol. 7ovb. 

46 . CWThM, 100. Gedenckt auff dye veranderung der welt, itzt vor the thor, Danielis 2. TEMA 
2.92, p.314; cf. Stayer (1972, 84). 

47 Cf. Steinmetz (1988, 194-195). 

48 . Bubenheimer (1989, 153ff). 

49  Bubenheimer’s own attempt to incorporate Müntzer's humanist education into a more 
comprehensive analysis of Müntzer's thought is rather unconvincing. He suggests that 
Müntzer adopted his concept of order (ordo) from ancient rhetoric, especially Quintilian, 
and that this concept became “a basic hermeneutic category" for Müntzer's theological 
reflections. Yet Bubenheimer's postulate of a formalist apriori (“having an ordering and 
selective function in his reading of the theological lore") does not at all agree with 
Müntzer's experience-based thinking and has no basis in the sources. Bubenheimer 
(1989, 302-328, at 314f); cf. Bubenheimer, Thomas Müntzer, 210—216. 

50 Pico della Mirandola (1948, 223-254, at 224-225). 
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agree that man’s destiny is not fully determined. Marsilio Ficino’s more moder- 
ate position is that the stars under which a man is born determine his poten- 
tial, his Genius. But it is up to man if he activates the genius or not. “The do 
nothings vegetate lazily when all the time the ever-moving heavens are con- 
tinually inciting them to activity?! A parallel we find in Müntzer’s concept of 
“the elect” (die außerwelten) which has little to do with predestination in the 
Augustinian or Lutheran sense. Election means an offer, a divinizing potential 
given to man, which must be actualized in along and painful process of suffer- 
ing and self-alienation. The “inert elect” will fail in this respect and ultimately 
join the reprobate.?2 As Ernst Cassirer notes, the new humanist attitude toward 
destiny finds adequate symbolic expression in the images of the boat and the 
sailor: “The old image of Fortune with a wheel, seizing men and dragging them 
along, sometimes raising them, sometimes throwing them down into the 
abyss, now gives way to the depiction of Fortune with a sailboat. And this boat 
is not controlled by Fortune alone — man himself is steering it.”53 This human- 
ist image we also find in Miintzer’s first print publication, a letter to the citi- 
zens of his birth town Stolberg from July 1523: “A wise helmsman shows his skill 
by negotiating the great waves; he should not and cannot try to avoid them.”°* 
Of course, in Miintzer it is not Fortuna but God who shakes human existence. 
Nevertheless, the reception of humanism introduces an element of choice and 
self-determination into the fatalist apocalyptic narrative. The element may 
remain small in the overall picture, but it matters. 

5. The emphasis on activity is closely related to Miintzer’s theological volun- 
tarism, an even less explored topic, even though it would agree with the promi- 
nent narrative that Müntzer was a student of Luther.” The quite justified 
image of Miintzer as the most radical anti-scholastic preacher prompted 


51 Ficino (2006, 107-178, at 164). 

52 The exhortation of the believers is therefore a main goal of the mass. In his introduction 
to the German Evangelical Mass he writes: Christus hat die rechte christenheit. Aber die 
gotlosen hoben sie vorunreynet durch nachlessigkeit aller tregen auserwelten. MSB, 161. Dan 
das lon vnd die außbeuthe der faulen außerwelten ist schier gleich dem teil der vordampten, 
Luce 12. ThMA 2.59, 177b. 

53 Cassirer (1963, 73-122, at 77); italics in the original. 

54 . CWThM, 63. Ein kluger schiffman mus vnde kan die bulge nicht meiden, sondern muß sie 
meisterlich brechen. ThMA 2.59, 181b. 

55 For Luther's nominalist education see Brecht (1983, 42-47). Walter Elliger thinks that as a 
student at University of Leipzig Müntzer was predominantly exposed to the Thomist via 
antiqua and not to the nominalist via moderna. He also thinks that already in Leipzig 
Müntzer developed an aversion to scholastic theology, a claim which is not supported by 
a single source. Elliger, Thomas Müntzer, 20-25. Yet very little is known about Müntzer’s 
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scholars to overlook the fact that not all elements of his university education 
were obliterated in his intellectual development. If Müntzer speaks of the 
Divine, he means will; he agrees with the Nominalists that goodness and jus- 
tice cannot be known as general essences but follow from a total submission to 
Divine will. It is true that the demand to substitute one’s own will by the will of 
God is also found in 14th century mystical literature.°® Yet, the mystical 
approach is also a consequence of the nominalist challenge and an attempt to 
overcome the epistemological skepticism of the via moderna.” Müntzer, how- 
ever, connects the discourses of theological voluntarism and apocalyptic spiri- 
tualism. The will of God is conceived as a will to bring about universal change. 
While Tauler wrote that submission to Divine will brings about inner and outer 
peace,?® Müntzer thinks that it propels man to revolutionary action. Submitting 
to God’s will is therefore not an individual affair, but must become a collective 
endeavor and be trained collectively by the church community.?? “The will of 
God is that of the whole over all his members (das gantze vber alle seyne teyle). 
[...] the work of God flows out from the whole and from each of his members.”©° 

All these discourses are recognizable in the Sermon to the Princes and impor- 
tant for understanding its language and contents. And certainly the list is 
not complete. However, the identification and disentanglement of discourses 
does not explain why it was Thomas Miintzer who composed them into the 
narrative of apocalyptic revolution. For understanding the emergence of revo- 
lutionary thought and action, it is not sufficient to analyze the genesis of a rev- 
olutionary speech practice, as Michel Foucault supposes.® The human person 


academic trajectory and he certainly was acquainted with the basic academic disputes of 
his time. Cf. Bubenheimer, Thomas Miintzer, 43. 

56  Cf.Schwarz, “Thomas Müntzer und die Mystik,” 293f. 

57  Astudy which at least raises these issues is Ebert (1973, 61-63). 

58 Wer Gott dient nach Gottes Willen, dem wird Gott antworten nach des Menschen Willen. Wer 
aber Gott dient nach seinem eigenen, menschlichen Willen, dem wird Gott nicht antworten 
nach des Menschen, sondern nach seinem, nach Gottes Willen. Von diesem Verzicht auf den 
eigenen Willen entsteht und geht aus wesentlicher Friede, der aus der Tugendiibung erwor- 
ben wird. Tauler, Predigten, 2:364. 

59 The liturgy of Müntzer's German Evangelical Mass includes the following prayer, spoken 
by the whole community: Gott sey dir genedigk, leere dich von tag zu tage, alle seynes wil- 
lens und wercks, uns zu gute, warnemen mit thun und lassen. MSB, 166. Cf. CWThM, 173; 


MSB, 210. 
60 | CWThM, 97; ThMA 2.90, 305. 
61 “The question, for example, would not be to determine from what moment a revolution- 


ary consciousness appears, nor the respective roles of economic conditions and theoreti- 
cal elucidations in the genesis of this consciousness; it would not attempt to retrace the 
general, and exemplary, biography of revolutionary man, or to find the origins of his 
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is not merely an effect or a function of the discourse. Encounters with dis- 
courses are certainly a constitutive factor in the formation of personality; but 
also the reverse is true: personality is a constitutive factor in the establishment 
of the discourse. Only in the concrete person do discursive and non-discursive 
experiences crystallize, shape and reshape the structures of consciousness. 
Only the consciousness of the concrete person finds symbolic articulation in 
the establishment of a new discourse which, by symbolically mediating the 
experiences of a concrete person to other, shapes social realities.6? Contrary to 
Foucauldian assumptions, the biographical dimension cannot be methodolog- 
ically removed from the analysis of the discourse without a distortive reduc- 
tion of reality. 


9.5 Müntzer's Reformation in Allstedt 


Before Thomas Müntzer arrived in Allstedt around Easter 1523, he had been 
preaching in many places. And everywhere we recognize a basic scheme of 
events. Wherever he appeared he first caused huge enthusiasm, only to be 
expelled shortly thereafter. He managed in a very brief period to split the popu- 
lace into two parties at every location he visited, his followers and his enemies, 
who would soon start to fight each other. When the situation turned violent 
and became untenable, the originator of the conflicts was expelled. Thus 
Müntzer was expelled or hastily departed from the following towns and cities: 
Aschersleben in 1516, Brunswick in 1517, Jüterbog in 1519, Zwickau in 1521, 
Prague in 1521, Nordhausen in 1522, Halle in 1523, Allstedt in 1524, and 
Mühlhausen in 1524. In his own evaluation of these events, of course, he 
proudly presents himself as the true fighter for the Christian case who suffers 
persecution wherever he goes. 


project; but it would try to explain the formation of a discursive practice and a body of 
revolutionary knowledge that are expressed in behaviour and strategies, which give rise 
to a theory of society, and which operate the interference and mutual transformation of 
that behaviour and those strategies." Foucault (1989, 195). 

62 Cf. Voegelin (2002, 400). For an alternate approach, see Roland Betancourt's essay, 
“Prolepsis and Anticipation: The Apocalyptic Futurity of the Now, East and West,’ in this 
present volume. 

63 “And it has come to pass in me, that I have been eaten up by burning zeal for the poor, 
wretched, pitiable Christian people, and that is why the godless have frequently loosed 
their insults at me, Psalm 68, and have driven me without due cause from one city to 
another Matthew 23 and have poured out the most hateful scorn when I defend myself.” 
CWThM, 68; ThMA 2.64, 201-202. 
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Already in the early phase of his preaching, when he considered himself 
part of the Wittenberg Reformation and had hardly developed his own partic- 
ular program, his strategy of establishing the Reformation discourse was 
already fully developed. Müntzer created a clear-cut cleavage in the local pop- 
ulace by proceeding in four basic steps: 


(1) He identified a counter-discourse and its local carriers. 

(2) He exaggerated this counter-discourse to make it sound absurd and make 
the enemy look ridiculous. 

(3) He adjusted his own discourse so as to appear as the exact opposite of the 
enemy’s discourse. 

(4) Finally, he left to his audience only one choice: either to be with him or 
with the enemy; thereby he turned a theological dispute into a political 
conflict.6* 


The Sermon to the Princes shows clear parallels to this discursive strategy. 
Ultimately, Müntzer always arrives at the point where his addressees are left 
with a choice between only two options (sollen sie unter zweien eins erwelen), 
true faith or idolatry.°° The formula reappears only three days after the presen- 
tation of the sermon. In the context of the same conflicts that had motivated 
Müntzer to speak before the princes, he wrote to the municipal authorities of 
Sangerhausen on 15 July 1524: “You must choose one or the other (vnter zweyhn 
eyns erwelen): you must accept the gospel or you must confess yourselves to be 
heathens; I am as firm as iron about that.’6 Put differently: you are with me 
and Christ or with Satan and the Antichrist. There is no neutral ground. 
Without a doubt, Miintzer was a polarizing character from the first moment 
he began to perform in public. We lack the sources that could help us under- 
stand how this part of his personality was shaped; and any psychologizing 
efforts would only result in unfounded speculations. However, when Müntzer 
began to preach in Allstedt, the course of events seemed to deviate from the 
regular scheme. Miintzer’s performance did not split the citizenry into two 
parties as usual; rather the whole population, including the councilors and the 


64 This strategy can be studied with the example of two sources: First, the hateful but ana- 
lytically valuable eyewitness report of Müntzer's modus operandi in Jüterbog in 1519, writ- 
ten by the Franciscan friar Bernhard Dappen (see CWThM, 447-450; ThMA 3.5, 39-53). 
Secondly, Müntzer's own description of his activity in Zwickau in 1520 in a letter to Martin 
Luther (see CWThM, 18-22; ThMA 2.21, 44-55). 

65 CWThM, 249; MSB, 261. 

66 CWThM, 86; ThMA 2.83, 284-285. 
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local preacher Simon Haferitz, collectively submitted to his charisma. Under 
these ideal circumstances he could, for the first time, carry out his own refor- 
matory program. 

What was it about? Already in the preceding years, Müntzer's discourse 
showed a number of differences from the theological program of the 
Wittenberg Reformation. In contrast to Martin Luther, Miintzer did not place 
the Bible in the center of his teachings on faith and revelation. Instead he 
emphasized the inner, unmediated experience of God. This experience, how- 
ever, was only available for humans who killed their own self, their selfish 
desires and interests. Becoming a true Christian meant experiencing deep 
tribulations and actual suffering in order to undergo passion and crucifixion 
with Christ. Miintzer clearly refers to the Apostle Paul’s concept of co-crucifixion 
(cuotaupwSyvac) and the idea of the Christian church as a community of suffer- 
ing (xowwvia tov madyudtwr).6” Suffering brings about an inner purification, 
which removes all obstacles obstructing the influx of the Holy Spirit. In this 
way, a human becomes a vessel of the Divine, filled with the will of God.5? In 
the eyes of Müntzer, the Scripture merely serves to verify the authenticity of 
revelatory spiritual experience.9? 

If now the believers were ready to undergo these painful processes, then a 
pure and spiritual church would materialize as in the time of the apostles; then 
the advent of the Lord would not be far. To this end, of course, the orthodox 
clergy, the monks, and the scholastics must be removed from the people of 
God.” This, in brief, was Müntzer's reformatory program; but how to put it into 
practice? 

At first, the solution seems to be rather unspectacular. Miintzer spent 
the first months in Allstedt conceptualizing the German Evangelical Mass, a 


67 Rom. 6:6; Phil. 3:10. 

68 _Müntzer provides an excellent and concise account of these inner processes in a letter to 
Christoph Meinhard from 30 May 1524: CWThM, 76-79; ThMA 2.75, 240-256. 

69 Asa side note it deserves to be mentioned that Müntzer's theology had a determining 
impact on several founding members of the Anabaptist movement and lives on in various 
forms of charismatic Christianity to this day. Cf. Nipperdey (1975, 38). Up to this day 
Anabaptists, such as the Mennonites, struggle with Thomas Müntzer as an unwanted 
ancestor. 

70 “When the preacher who has been under God's judgment has the words of God put in his 
mouth they are not accompanied by honey-sweet words and hypocrisy but with a con- 
suming and truly earnest zeal to root out, tear down and scatter (außzuwurtzeln, zu 
brechen, zu vorstrawen und zu vorstóren) the counterfeit Christians and destroy every 
scrap of the wicked faith which, like artful thieves, they have stolen from others by eaves- 
dropping on them or reading their books.” CWThM, 218; MSB; 221. 
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pioneering achievement predating the respective efforts of the other reform- 
ers. The Lutherans later accused him of having merely translated the tradi- 
tional catholic mass without any real liturgical innovation. The criticism is 
hardly justified since Müntzer’s mass was a sensation. For the first time, the 
believers could follow the words of the priest. For the first time, the believers 
could sing along, even if it was the old Gregorian chorales. Furthermore, the 
real sensation was the performance of the priest: He did not face the altar but 
spoke directly to the community. 

Three major goals can be extracted from Müntzer's writings on the German 
mass: First, every believer must be enabled to personally hear the word of God, 
the inner word just as much as the outer spoken word of the liturgy. As Müntzer 
repeatedly emphasizes, all mysteries are laid open to the whole world through 
the use of the vernacular.” Second, the main services on Good Friday, Easter, 
and Pentecost are to remind the community of the sacrificial acts of Christ and 
to allow them to identify with his suffering."? Third, the attendees of the ser- 
vice were to become a true community of singing and praying, the nucleus of 
a reformed church, first in Allstedt and then everywhere. 

This, however, turned out not to be so easy, and the conflicts arising from 
the German mass are the immediate background of the Sermon to the Princes. 
However, if the universal revolutionary program of the sermon is considered, 
these conflicts appear embarrassingly petty and provincial. Without a single 
known exception the people of Allstedt supported Müntzer's reform of the 
mass which soon became a huge success in the whole region. People from the 
surrounding towns and villages came to Allstedt to attend Miintzer’s service, 
and this is when the trouble began. 

Allstedt was a town of some goo inhabitants, center of a small Ernestinian 
enclave, governed by the relatively reform-friendly princes of Electoral Saxony. 
However, it was surrounded by orthodox catholic areas, such as the county 
Mansfeld. Its ruler, Count Ernst, was strictly opposed to any innovation in 
churchly affairs. In this respect he felt confirmed by a recent anti-reformatory 
mandate, issued by the emperor on 6 March 1523, which he intended to exe- 
cute. Accordingly, he forbade the people in his county to attend the service in 


71  Inhis Order and Explanation of the German Church Service, written in the Allstedt period, 
Miintzer declares that the priest “Should keep nothing hidden or secret (nichts vorstecken 
oder heimlich halten) from any part of the Christian people or any part of the world 
either” CWThM, 170; MSB, 208. “The Mass is being presented to the whole world without 
any mystification (unvorholen).” CWThM, 172; MSB, 210. 

72 _CWThM, 173; MSB, 211; Hans-Jürgen Goertz, Thomas Müntzer. Mystiker - Apokalyptiker — 
Revolutionär (Munich, 1989), 92. 
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Allstedt. Müntzer was outraged, since his reformation was not meant to remain 
limited to the Allstedtian enclave. Apparently, he used his pulpit to proclaim 
hard words against Count Ernst. In a letter to the Elector of Saxony, dating from 
24 September 1523, the count demanded satisfaction and requested permis- 
sion to arrest the preacher.” Prince Frederick refused the request;7* because of 
earlier experiences with Mintzer he probably feared a rebellion of his 
followers.”5 

Miintzer himself sent a letter to Frederick the Wise on 4 October, protesting 
Count Ernst’s measures. This letter allows a profound view into the reformer's 
self-perception. He regards himself as the leader of a reform movement, exe- 
cuting the will of God. Everyone who dares to stand in his way is declared an 
enemy of the Gospel. One section of letter already anticipates the revolution- 
ary program of the Sermon to the Princes: 


If it becomes the established thing for human commandments to stand 
in the way of the gospels (Isaiah 29, Matthew 15, Titus 1), contrary to what 
the letter of the [Emperor’s] edict appears to say, this will bewilder the 
people, who should love princes rather than fear them: Romans 13. 
Princes hold no terrors for the pious. But should that change, then the 
sword will be taken from them and will be given to the people who burn 
with zeal (dem ynbrunstigen volke) so that the godless can be defeated, 
Daniel 7; and then that noble jewel, peace, will be in abeyance on earth. 
Revelation 6. He who sits on a white horse wants to conquer, but it is not 
for him. O high-born, kindly elector, there is need for diligence (vliß) here, 
so that on the days of his wrath our savior, who sits at God’s right hand, 
(when he himself will pasture the sheep and drive away the wild beasts 
from the flock) will graciously break (czurbreche) the might of the kings 
Psalm 109, Ezekiel 34.76 


Miintzer tells the prince that his conscience and duty to the Christian people 
(meyn gewissen und meyn wandel der christenheit) makes it impossible to act 
and speak otherwise. In other words, he places the authority of his own inner 
experience, which makes him the spiritual leader of the Christians, above the 
decrees of secular government. Therefore, the prince is not in the position to 
make judgments about Miintzer’s words. The preacher rather asks for “a hearing 


73 | ThMA 3.79, 127-128. 

74 ThMA3.82, 130-131. 

75 Cf. Hinrichs, Luther und Müntzer, 8. 

76 | CWThM, 69-70; translation slightly altered; ThMA 2.64, 205-206. 
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under divine law"? Just as in the Sermon to the Princes he leaves the secular 
authorities only one choice: either to contribute to the establishment of the 
kingdom of God or to lose their government to the people who zealously fight 
for the cause of Christ. 

Here Miintzer’s conception of revolution becomes fully apparent: The revo- 
lution will come inevitably, no question. But at this point Miintzer still hopes 
fora broad revolutionary front, uniting all fighters for the Gospel from all social 
standings."? He does not yet propagate a people's revolution; yet he propheti- 
cally foresees it as a future option, should the princes refuse to play their role. 
In this context, Müntzer refers to two passages from the biblical apocalypses. 
Daniel 7 (especially verse 27) speaks about the transfer of government from the 
kings to saints. Revelation 6 speaks about the great slaughter at the end of 
times, the rule of the horrible apocalyptic riders, and the day of God's wrath, 
when the wicked will desire to be slain by a rock in order to escape the 
judgment. 

The message of the letter to Prince Frederick is clear and agrees with the 
Sermon to the Princes: They are supposed to lead the people and not stand in its 
way. Müntzer develops his apocalyptic scenario in order to provoke revolution- 
ary activity. Yet it is an absolute novelty in apocalyptic literature to leave it to 
the secular rulers which role they want to play. Traditionally apocalyptic litera- 
ture is deterministic, and it may very well be a result of Müntzer's humanist 
learning that he opens up a certain space for choice. 

As mentioned earlier, there is a conspicuous discrepancy between the cos- 
mic scenario of the apocalyptic wars and its concrete background, Müntzer's 
provincial petty war with Count Ernst of Mansfeld. This discrepancy only dis- 
solves when the personality and trajectory of Müntzer is taken into account. 
The tremendous success in Allstedt confirmed the preacher in his conviction 
that his reformation project was on the right track. He experienced this confir- 
mation as coming from God and the people at the same time. The people and 
their spiritually guided leader had become a unified, a revolutionary collective. 
Just as the stone of Daniel, the central symbol in the Sermon to the Princes, it 
hada very small, but divinely initiated, beginning. Müntzer had no doubts that 
this stone would grow into a universal mountain. It would simply crush the 
Count of Mansfeld and, if necessary, the other Saxon princes. 

The formation of the reformer's megalomaniac personality is essential for 
understanding the beginnings of apocalyptic violence. The success of Allstedt 
had removed all doubts. Müntzer had identified with the will of God: “I breathe 


77 | CWThM, 70; ThMA 2.64, 206. 
78 Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword, 86-87. 
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nothing but the eternal will of God,’ he writes from Allstedt to an unknown 
recipient." He felt driven by the Holy Spirit and therefore fully justified in 
destroying his opponents. This is not to say that Miintzer’s personality was 
solely apt to initiate such a development; yet wherever violence results from 
apocalyptic motives we will encounter a charismatic personality. 

The second conflict arising from Müntzer's mass, the Mallerbach affair; is an 
almost ridiculously provincial incident but several times alluded to in the 
Sermon to the Princes. The episode also matters because it is the first instance 
where Müntzer's preaching immediately resulted in a violent act? On 
24 March 1524 several attendees of Müntzer's service left during the mass in 
order to set fire to the Mallerbach Chapel outside of Allstedt which was widely 
known to possess a miraculous idol of the Virgin Mary.®! The hermit who took 
care of the chapel was forced to flee. Miintzer saw the chapel as a location of 
satanic idolatry and apparently was not unhappy to see it destroyed. Not so the 
abbess of the Cistercian monastery Naundorf, to which the chapel belonged, 
who demanded punishment. But the princely authorities, probably alarmed by 
the peasant revolts already beginning in various regions, also took the affair 
very seriously.?? They ordered punitive measures and ultimately one of the per- 
petrators was arrested. This, however, caused a fierce protest of the Allstedtian 
citizens against Elector Frederick the Wise.83 

The conflict extended over several months up to 13 July, the day Müntzer 
preached in front of Frederick's brother John in the Castle of Allstedt. If we 
read in the Sermon to the Princes about the destruction of idolatrous cults and 


79 . CWThM, 47, translation altered. Nihil aliud spiro nisi eternam Dei voluntatem [...]. TAMA 
2.62, 192. Matheson translates spiro by "I express," which in my view does not fully render 
the meaning of this statement. Müntzer felt animated by the Holy Spirit in all of his living 
and acting, including even his sexual activity. Cf. Fauth (1989, 39-61, at 44-46). Schwarz, 
Apokalyptische Theologie, 41—43. 

80  Itseems that already in December 1520 fanaticized followers of Müntzer's threw stones 
at a priest. But the role of Müntzer in this affair remains unclear. ThMA 2.31 and 32; 
cf. Elliger, Thomas Müntzer, 11-115. 

81 Before the chapel was burnt down several acts of vandalism had occurred. For an exten- 
sive account of the complex affair see Elliger, Thomas Müntzer, 417—443. Elliger describes 
this act of arson as a spontaneous emotional outbreak. A more convincing interpretation, 
explaining the act as direct outcome of Müntzer's anticlerical agitation, is found in 
Goertz, Thomas Müntzer, 100—105. 

82 For an overview over the situation in the “scared Empire" (erschrockene Reich) see Blickle 
(2012, 11-40). 

83 For official documents and correspondence relating to the Mallerbach affair see: ThMA 
2.73, 79, and "Anhang" 1-15; ThMA 3.87, 92, 99-105. 
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the rooting out of the priests of Baal, we have to keep in mind that this also 
implies a justification of the Mallerbach affair, a revolutionary and rightful act 
in the eyes of Thomas Müntzer. 


9.6 Analysis of the Text 


In this final section I attempt to analyze the structure and discursive strategy 
of the Sermon to the Princes, which requires more extensive quotations than in 
the previous sections. The text basically has two major parts; the first one pri- 
marily deals with questions of ecclesiology, religious experience, and morality, 
while the second part speaks about the political significance of Daniel 2 and 
then calls the princes to violence via a downright rhetorical massacre. The 
structure of the sermon follows a clear plan. I first provide a table of contents 
and then present the sections in more detail. 


Part One 
(1) Diagnosis of the situation: On the character and the situation of the peo- 
ple of God 


(2) First paraenetic section: Call to all Christians to fear God and be ready for 
the advent of the Holy Spirit 

(3) Anticlerical invectives against the clerics and the scholastics as obstacles 

to spiritual learning 

(4) Disquisition on spiritual knowledge 

(5) Second paraenetic section: Call to a morally pure life 

(6) Disquisition on the differentiation of true and false vision 

(7) Apologia of inner revelation 


Part Two 

(8) Turn toward the political: Identification of the five empires 
(9) First direct address to the princes 

(10) The "rhetorical massacre": Apologia of violence 

(11) Second direct address to the princes 


(1) Müntzer notes that he began his sermon with a translation of the Vulgate 
text of Daniel 2; however, the translation is not included in the published ver- 
sion. The printed text begins with an analysis of the present situation of the 
people of God. The basic claim is that the corrupt and selfish clergy hinders the 
believers from recognizing the word of God themselves and from experiencing 
the Holy Spirit. The vicious Latin service of the clergy is a mockery and is 
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equivalent to worshipping a wooden deity. In this way the hypocritical clerics, 
whom Müntzer identifies with the biblical pseudo-prophets, discarded the 
corner stone on which Christ began the construction of the church during the 
apostolic time. Christianity, therefore, is presently in a deplorable situation 
and rightfully chastised by foreign people like the Turks. Any reform must 
reconnect to the church's virginity to the apostolic age, before she began to 
fornicate with the world.®* 

(2) Next, Miintzer calls on the Christians to carry out this reformation. 
Already at this point we find a sentence which describes the coming revolution 
as a cooperative act of God and man: 


And so, my dear brothers, if we are to rise up out of this mire and become 
true pupils of God, taught by God himself, John 6, Mt 23, we will need the 
vast resources of his strength, sent down to us from above, in order to 
punish such unspeakable wickedness and nullify it.55 


However, the strength of God is only available if the believers replace their fear 
of creatures, especially the secular rulers, with the “pure unfeigned fear of 
God" and, thereby, reverse a fatal process that had been initiated by Adam's fall 
on the one hand, and the post-apostolic fall of the church on the other hand. 
Thus the believers will be armed with necessary zeal to overcome their 
enemies.86 

(3) Müntzer now turns to radical anticlericalism. The main accusation 
against the clergy and the scholastic theologians is their denial of the ongoing 
revelation: “with very few exceptions they teach that God no longer reveals 
his divine mysteries (seyne göttlichen geheimnis) to his dear friends through 
genuine visions or direct words (durch rechte gesichte oder sein müntlich wordt) 
etc."?? Yet in order to prepare them for authentic revelations, the believers need 
to be chastised, just as Israel was when taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. 
With this argument Miintzer neatly constructs the synchronicity between the 
scene in the Castle of Allstedt and the Babylonian court. “Take a look at our 
text!” - he may have spoken these words directly to the face of Duke John - 
“[Nebuchadnezzar] accepted what God said to him, although he was a terrible 
devastator and scourge of the chosen people, who had sinned against God."58 


84 | CWThM, 230-234; MSB, 242-246. 
85 CWTHhM, 234; MSB, 246. 

86 | CWThM, 234-234; MSB, 246. 

87 | CWThM, 235-236; MSB, 247. 

88 CWThM, 236; MSB, 247. 
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After Müntzer has distributed the roles in this “exegetical drama,’ the proper 
interpretation can begin. 

(4) Müntzer begins a disquisition devoted to questions of spiritual episte- 
mology. He wants to show that dreams may imply authentic revelation, a nec- 
essary precondition for actualizing the contents of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. 
The incompetent Babylonian dream readers, by contrast, he identifies with the 
present-day catholic clergy. 


Such biblical scholars are like the soothsayers, who publicly deny that 
there is any revelation from God, but in fact obstruct the holy spirit's craft 
(handtwerck). They set themselves up as instructors of the whole world, 
and anything which does not suit their non-experienced mind (was yrem 
unerfarnen verstande nit gemeß ist) is branded at once as devilish [...].89 


But the contrary is true, says Miintzer: the devil enacts his will through the 
clergy and in this way even misleads many pious members of the elect.9° The 
elect must therefore have certain knowledge about things divine and things 
satanic. This highest degree of knowledge they can only receive after having 
undergone total alienation from their former selves. Inwardly, one must 
become a complete fool and endure the pain of a woman in labor.?! Then God's 
revelation will occur in the “abyss of the soul" (abgrund der selen), as Müntzer 
says with reference to the German mystics. Then man will be able to tell wrong 
from right, an indispensable capacity for the carrying out God's judgment over 
the wicked.?? The section ends with a drastic sentence establishing the superi- 
ority of immediate spiritual experience over biblical exegesis: "Now anyone 
who has not become conscious and receptive to this through the living witness 
of God, Romans 8, may have devoured a hundred thousand Bibles, but he can 
say nothing about God which has any validity.”?? 

(5) At this point Müntzer inserts a short paraenetic section, emphasizing 
the necessity of morally pure conduct in life as a precondition of any spiritual 
experience. However, already this act of purification, the killing of the fleshly 


89 CWThM, 237, translation altered; MSB, 248. 

90  CWThM, 237; MSB, 249. 

91  CWThM, 239; MSB, 250. 

92 CWThM, 240; MSB, 251. 

93 . CWThM, 240; MSB, 251. Thomas Nipperdey writes correctly that Müntzer accepted only 
subjective experience as authentic revelation. The Bible as a collection of experiences of 
other persons is an objective yardstick but is no source of subjective truth. Nipperdey, 
Reformation, Revolution, Utopie, 42-43. 
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desires and the cutting oneself off from all distractions, is initiated by a divine 
motion in the human heart.?* 

(6) Once somebody has received visions or even a more complete revelation 
in the abyss of the soul he must verify these insights by finding confirmation in 
the Bible. This will ascertain that these visions *do not gush out of human 
prompting" (menschliche anschlege). Only then has he reached the point where 
the inner experience “must all be put boldly into effect" (tapffer ins werck 
kummen ).95 

(7) The first part concludes with an apologia of inner spiritual experience. 
Müntzer invokes a number of passages from the Old and the New Testament 
showing that God has always operated through either visions or by speaking 
his word directly into the souls of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
apostles.96 

(8) The second part the sermon takes a turn toward the political. Müntzer 
lets the princes know that their responsibility is so large that they cannot do 
without prophetic advice — meaning without Müntzer. Referring to the pente- 
costal event in Acts 2 he explains that another universal outpouring of the 
Spirit onto the people of God is now about to happen. And this revelation will 
set the transformation of the world (voranderung der weldt) in motion. 


He will release [the Christian people] from its shame and pour out his 
spirit over all flesh; and our sons and daughters will prophesy and have 
dreams and vision etc. For if the Christian people is not to become apos- 
tolic, [...] what is the point of preaching at all? [...] It is true - I know it for 
a fact - that the spirit of God is revealing to many elect and pious men at 
this time the great need or a full and final reformation in the near future 
(eine treffliche unuberwintliche zukünfftige reformation). This must be put 
into action (vollfüret werden).9" 


This passage summarizes in a magnificent way the whole program of the ser- 
mon and at the same time explains why the earlier part on religious experience 
and moral conduct was necessary. What is occurring now, Müntzer implies, is 
a spiritual transformation of the people supplying the spiritual knowledge for 
the coming great reformation. And the preacheras a spiritual leader, side by 
side with the princes in their capacities as military leaders, must carry it out 


94 CWThM, 240-241; MSB, 251-252. 
95  CWThM, 241; MSB, 253. 

96 | CWThM, 242-244; MSB, 253-254. 
97  CWThM, 244; MSB, 255. 
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and bring down the fifth empire, the last temporal empire before Christ will 
establish his government. 

The notion of the fifth empire requires explanation. Müntzer therefore 
returns to the Book of Daniel and identifies the empires signified by the vari- 
ous materials of the idol in Nebuchadnezzar's vision. The golden head is of the 
image is Babylon, the silver chest is the empire of the Medes and Persians; the 
bronze torso signifies the Hellenistic empires. However, at this point, Müntzer 
deviates from the exegetical tradition when he counts five empires instead of 
four? The passage reads in Daniel: "[h]is legs [were] of iron, his feet part of 
iron and part of clay"9? Müntzer explains that the iron legs signify the old 
Roman Empire; but the feet refer to the Holy Roman Empire, where the iron of 
the old empire continues but the new material of clay is added. This means the 
dual government of the current Empire, Müntzer says, where the princes coop- 
erate with the corrupt clergy, like “eels and snakes coupling together immorally 
in one great heap."100 

9) The preacher now addresses the princes directly: The stone that will 
smash the idol is already rolling, as the lay people and the peasants already 
begin to realize. The princes should act quickly and join the movement: 
*Hence, my revered rulers of Saxony, take up your stance resolutely on the cor- 
ner stone, as St. Peter did, Mt. 16 and seek the true stability of God's will (die 
rechte bestendickeyt göttlichen willens)."?! As a role model Müntzer recom- 
mends the Hebrew commander Jehu, who rooted out the corrupt dynasty of 
Ahab and, after an orgy of bloodshed and slaughter, established himself as king 
of Israel. He also reminds them that Nebuchadnezzar decided to kill the use- 
less Babylonian priests, analogous to the clerics and scholastics according to 
Müntzer's categories.!0? 

Yet the leadership of the revolution was not meant for the princes alone. 
They themselves must be led by a prophet who assigns them their proper role 
and creates one forceful unit out of princes and people. 


Therefore a new Daniel must arise and expound your dreams to you 
and, as Moses teaches in Deuteronomy 20, he must be in the vanguard, 


98 Cf. Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword, 83. 

99  Dan.233. 

100 CWThM, 244; MSB, 256. 

101 CWThM, 245, translation altered; MSB, 256-257. 

102  CWThM, 245-246; MSB, 257; cf. 2 Kings 9-10; Dan 2:5-13. 
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leading the way. He must bring about a reconciliation between the wrath 
of the princes and the rage of the people.!03 


10) Here now begins the final section of the sermon, which I have called a “rhe- 
torical massacre” and which is an unconcealed call to violence. Since this sec- 
tion is the most relevant for the topic of this chapter it deserves a more detailed 
analysis. Whatever is said here about killing is to be taken literally. The unre- 
strained brutality of this section, which almost breathes bloodlust, has never 
adequately been presented. It is important to fully lay open the rhetoric of 
apocalyptic violence and its underlying logic. Whether this will lead to an 
understanding of more recent acts of religiously motivated violence is not my 
question here. Certainly it helps to understand why Müntzer himself led thou- 
sands of Thuringian peasants and other followers into the bloodbath of 
Frankenhausen only ten months after giving this sermon.! 

Two aspects are of particular interest. The first concerns Miintzer’s apologia 
of violence which aims to remove any doubt about the legitimacy of mass kill- 
ings. Earlier in the text he had established the principle that true prophecy 
must find confirmation in the Bible. The Old Testament is full of massacres 
committed in the name of God and Miintzer used these passages abundantly. 
Yet he must also find confirmation in the New Testament where Christ appears 
to be a rather peace-loving man. But Miintzer replies no, on the contrary, the 
benevolence of Christ in nothing but a machination of the clerics. The authen- 
tic Christ seeks nothing but violence. As is easily discernible, Mintzer turns 
the hermeneutic efforts of the theological mainstream upside-down by trying 
to understand the New Testament from the perspective of the Old Testament. 
In order to prove his point Mintzer must let Christ speak for himself. In the 
section devoted to the question of violence, Müntzer quotes exactly four say- 
ings of Christ in swift sequence.!05 


(a) Mt.10:34: "Think not that Iam come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword." 


103 CWThM, 246; MSB, 257. 

104 The so-called Battle of Frankenhausen was actually a massacre, but not in the sense 
Müntzer had planned it. His own troops, poorly equipped but assured of their invincibil- 
ity by their prophetic leader, were slaughtered by an army of allied princes led by Philipp 
of Hessen. Out of 7000 peasants, 6000 died in this massacre; the number of casualties on 
the side of the princes was six. Müntzer went into hiding, but was eventually captured, 
interrogated under torture, and executed. A concise account of these events is found in 
Goertz, Thomas Müntzer, 154158. 

105 CWThM, 246-247; MSB, 258. 
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(b) Lk. 19:27: “But those mine enemies, which would not that I should reign 
over them, bring hither, and slay them before me.” 

(c) Mt.18:6: "But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

(d) Mt. 739: “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire." 


These sayings are obviously taken out of context, but the intended meaning of 
Müntzer's selection is clear: Christ appreciated violence. And if now the hypo- 
critical clerics should point to the apostles and remark that they were by no 
means violent people, Müntzer knows what to reply: The apostles were simply 
weaklings and anxious men, as the example St. Peter shows. "Hence the weak- 
ness or negligence of the saints is no reason for us allowing the godless to have 
their way."?6 Müntzer concludes his apology of violence by anticipating cleri- 
cal objections: 


There is no doubt that many who have never been put to the test will be 
similarly offended by this little book, because I say with Christ, Luke 19, 
Mt. 18 and with Paul, 1 Cor 5, and with the guidance of the whole divine 
law, that one should kill the godless rulers, especially the monks and the 
priests who denounce the holy gospel as heresy and yet count themselves 
the best Christians.!07 


This quote clearly shows that Müntzer expects the revolution of Christ to wipe 
away the whole religio-political order of the Holy Roman Empire, which is 
nothing but a collective Antichrist.!08 In accordance with Müntzer's character- 
ization of the fifth empire, this government is composed of clerics and rulers 
who collaborate with them. But also the monks, as representatives of Catholic 
orthodoxy, cannot be spared in the great massacre. In other words, Müntzer 
externalizes the mystical exercise of annihilation (Vernichtung). While the res- 
toration of man asa person requires the annihilation of inner obstacles such as 
selfishness and fleshly desires, the restoration of man as a species requires the 


106 CWThMA 249; MSB, 261. 

107 CWThM, 255 MSB, 262; my italics. 

108 "Müntzer's view of Antichrist was more inclusive than Luther's. He insisted that the pope 
was not the final Antichrist but only his herald (praeco). The whole religious and social 
hierarchy of the late medieval world was all part of Antichrist for the fiery prophet, a posi- 
tion from which Luther the social conservative recoiled with horror" McGinn (1994, 214). 
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removal of outer obstacles such as the clergy, the monks, and the obstinate 
princes. 

The same passage also entails a long sequence of exhortations that directly 
instruct the princes how to act and how to use the sword with which Christ 
endowed them. Müntzer recommends a twofold strategy: First the princes 
must carefully separate the enemies of God from the friends of God. It needs 
not be explicitly stated that only the inspired prophet, endowed with the spirit 
of judgment, can tell the princes which people belong to which group. Second, 
once the selection is accomplished, the wicked must be annihilated and the 
good protected. Here are some examples: 


But what is one to do with the sword? Nothing else but this: sweep aside 
and separate (weckthun und absundern) those evil men who obstruct the 
gospel! Otherwise you will be devils, not servants of God [...].1°9 

Now if you are to be true rulers, you must seize the very roots of gov- 
ernment (das regiment bey der wortzeln anheben), following the com- 
mand of Christ. Drive his enemies away from the elect; you are the 
instruments of this [establishment of the kingdom of God; M.R. ].110 

Do not, therefore, allow the evil-doers, who turn us away from God, to 
continue living, Deut. 13, for a godless man has no right to live (kein recht 
zcu leben) if he is hindering the pious. In Exodus 22 God says: ‘You shall 
not let the evil-doer live!!! 


The second aspect I would like to highlight is Müntzer's view of the relation 
between divine and human agency, which deviates from the apocalyptic tradi- 
tion. The Sermon to the Princes develops the scenario of a synergistic action 
between God and man. Certainly, the revolution is initiated by God; yet it will 
not be accomplished if the humans are not ready to become the tools of God's 
agency and actively contribute to the transformation: 


Have no doubts that God will smash all your adversaries into little pieces — 
any who dare to persecute you! For his arm is not shortened as Isaiah 59 
says. Hence he is able and willing to help you as ever; as he stood by the 
elect king, Josiah, and the others who defended the name of God. Hence, 
as Peter says, you are angels when you want to do what is right, 2 Peter 1.2 


109 CWThM, 246, translation altered; MSB, 258. 
110 CWThM, 247; MSB, 259. 
111 CWThM, 248; MSB, 259. 
112  CWThM, 246; MSB, 258. 
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As we learn from 2 Kings 22-23, Josiah was a king of Israel who enacted a large- 
scale reformation of the Yahweh cult. For this purpose he destroyed the tem- 
ples of idolatrous cults and killed their priests. What matters in this quotation 
is the image of primarily human action in which the king is helped by God. The 
princes, however, had the choice if they wanted to fulfill the will of God, who 
would not accomplish the revolution all by himself: 


My friend, don’t let us have any of these hackneyed posturings (schale 

fratzen) about the power of God achieving everything without any resort 
to your sword; otherwise it may rust in its scabbard. Would that this could 
happen!!! 


Müntzer’s problem now is the text that he chose to interpret. The Book of 
Daniel holds the traditional apocalyptic view that God alone will accomplish 
the transformation of the world. The stone that smashes the earthly empires 
and establishes the Kingdome of God is “cut out without hands.” But this must 
be rightly understood, Müntzer says. To make his point he invokes the con- 
quest of Canaan by the people of Israel, which he parallels with the emergence 
of the Kingdom of God: 


But our scholars come and - in their godless, fraudulent way — understand 
Daniel to say that the Antichrist should be destroyed without human 
hands when it really means that he is intimidated already, like the inhabit- 
ants of the promised land when the chosen people entered it. Yet, as 
Joshua tells us, he did not spare them the sharp edge of the sword. [...] 
they did not win the land by the sword, but by the power of God, but the 
sword was the means (mittel) used, just as eating and drinking is a means 
for us to stay alive. Hence the sword, too, is necessary to eliminate the 
godless, Rom 13.!4 


This must be read as follows: Israel could only conquer the Promised Land 
because God wanted it and helped them. Nonetheless, Israel would not have 
been able to move into Canaan if they had not taken up the sword. Müntzer 
refers to the Book of Joshua where the sword is given to the leader Joshua for 
rooting out all peoples who are in Israel's way.” This scene initiates an orgy of 
slaughter extending over Joshua chapters 6 to 11. 


113 CWThM, 247-248; MSB, 259. 
114  CWThM, 249-250; MSB, 261. 
115 Josh. 513-15. 
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11) At the end of his sermon, Müntzer again addresses the princes directly 
and emphasizes that this is a moment of choice. As in the case of Joshua 
they must decide if and how they wish the use to sword that is given to them 
by God: 


To ensure, however, that this now proceeds in a fair and orderly manner, 
our revered fathers, the princes, who with us confess Christ, should carry 
it out. But if they do not carry it out the sword will be taken from them, 
Daniel 7, for then they would confess him in words but deny him in deeds 
(leugknen sein mit der that), Titus 1.116 


The reference to Daniel 7 already points to the program of a people's revolu- 
tion that Miintzer developed in the months to come, after the princes failed 
him. Dan 7:27 says that “[...] the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all domin- 
ions shall serve and obey him.” This agrees with the above-quoted letter to 
Frederick the Wise. Miintzer would prefer the princes as leaders in the coming 
wars. Yet if they should refuse, the people and their prophet would take the 
sword from them and carry out God's revolution by themselves.” This antici- 
pates the role Miintzer finally played in the Thuringian Peasant War. But here, 
in the concluding passage, we get a rare glimpse of how Miintzer actually 
imagined the order to come. Again he reminds the princes of the events at the 
Babylonian court. The fact that the princes could only take these words as an 
insult shows the unshakable self-confidence Miintzer had reached at this 
point: 


Nebuchadnezzar heard the divine wisdom through Daniel. He fell down 
before him, after being overwhelmed by the power of the truth [...].18 

In order then, that the truth may really begin to dawn, you rulers 
must (God willing — whether you do it gladly or not) be guided by the 


116 CWThM, 250; MSB, 261. 

117 After the princes refused his offer, Müntzer no longer identified with the Old Testament 
prophets who address kings. Instead he chose the role model of the judges, the charis- 
matic leaders of Israel before the establishment of kingship, especially Gideon. He began 
to sign his letters with "Thomas Müntzer, with the sword of Gideon" instead of the earlier 
"Thomas Müntzer, a servant of God." 

118 CWThM, 250; MSB, 262. 
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conclusion of this chapter, where Nebuchadnezzar installed the holy 
Daniel in office to judge fairly and well, as the holy spirit says, Psalm 57.1? 


This refers not only to the order of the revolutionary army but also to the 
Kingdom of God after the revolution. The rule of Christ does not imply an 
actual return of Christ in person; it means Christ’s rule through the Holy Spirit 
who, in turn, speaks through the prophet. The old and corrupt vicars of Christ, 
the papacy and the clergy, will then be wiped out and replaced by a govern- 
ment of truly Christian rulers, advised and guided by prophets. This is the 
meaning of the sermon’s concluding sentence: “He to whom all power is given 
in heaven and on earth is taking the government (regiment) into his own 
hands.”!20 The theocratic order, which earlier apocalypses had predicted for 
the world to come, is now envisaged as an earthly political reality in the not too 
distant future. 


9-7 Conclusion 


The narrative of the Sermon to the Princes is one of revolution. It speaks about 
an all-encompassing transformation of the religious and political orders on an 
almost cosmic scale. As such the sermon refers to a more than 1500-year-long 
tradition of apocalyptic thought, down to the Book of Daniel, which it 
expounds. However, Thomas Miintzer described the transformation of the 
world not merely as a divinely-operated sequence of eschatological events but 
as a story of divine and human cooperation. The revolution is initiated by God 
and first becomes manifest in the subjective experience of the believers, result- 
ing in a painful process of self-alienation. At the end of this transformation the 
will of the human person has become one with the will of God. The basic 
model of this personal transformation, especially the language to describe it, 
Müntzer found in the works of the German mystics, especially Johannes Tauler. 
Yet in contrast to Martin Luther, who read the same mystical literature, 
Müntzer did not differentiate between the inner and the outer man. If a man 
has found true faith this must show not only in words but also in acts, he told 
the princes. If a man has restored himself as a moral and spiritual person, he 
cannot leave the world as it is. 

By combining the mystical and the apocalyptic discourse Miintzer evoked 
the scenario of a new pentecostal event, where the elect undergo personal 


119 CWThM, 251; MSB, 262. 
120 CWThM, 251-252; MSB, 263. 
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transformation in great numbers. Once restored as true believers, they gather 
in an army of Christ and bring down the regime of the Antichrist by annihilat- 
ing the monastic and clerical élites and their secular supporters. In the eyes of 
Müntzer, this massive massacre is necessary to bring about the Kingdom of 
God and is therefore justified. This attitude exactly agrees with the definition 
of apocalyptic violence given above: Miintzer shows “the readiness to cause 
enormous destruction in the service of spiritual purification.” Out of self- 
righteousness and a sense of divine mission he is willing to kill a great number 
of people in order to bring about a new world order. 

Yet these final wars between the friends and the enemies of God are not 
events of the future; they are happening now, and therefore everyone, no mat- 
ter whether prince or peasant, has to make his choice. The scenario of the 
transformation implies a synergistic operation of God and his elect, which 
rather compares to the relation between God and Israel in the Old Testament 
than to determinist dramaturgies of traditional apocalypticism. 

The decisive existential experience behind Miintzer’s self-conception as the 
main protagonist of the transformation was the experience of success in form- 
ing a reformed community at Allstedt — the nucleus of a renewed universal 
Christianity. The pivotal experience behind his call for revolutionary violence 
was the attempts of local lords, such as Count Ernst of Mansfeld, to prevent the 
Allstedtian reformation from spreading to the surrounding regions. Miintzer’s 
perception of the current events as part of a divinely-willed, final, and univer- 
sal transformation, in addition to his mystical identification of his own will 
with God's will, justified any act of violence against the “enemies of the Gospel.” 
Other than the older apocalyptic authors, Müntzer saw himself not primarily 
as an observer and seer of the eschatological drama, but as a main actor. The 
Holy Spirit does not tell him what to expect, but what to do. God acts through 
him and his followers. Nihil aliud spiro nisi eternam Dei voluntatem, “I breathe 
nothing but the eternal will of God”: this is Miintzer’s essential creed. It 
expresses the missionary self-confidence that made him first a prophet and 
then a warrior. 
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CHAPTER 10 
The Apocalypse in Medieval England 
Robert Boenig 


At the heart of biblical and deutero-canonical apocalyptic was opposition to 
the prevailing culture.! Between the years 250 BC and AD 200, largely in 
response to the Greek and, later, Roman armies that successively occupied the 
Holy Land and oppressed its people, apocalyptic texts like ı and 2 Enoch, 
the Apocalypse of Abraham, 2 Esdras, 2 and 3 Baruch, the closing chapters 
of the canonical Book of Daniel, and the New Testament Apocalypse itself 
deployed grotesque allegorical imagery that cryptically depicted the sufferings 
of God’s people and predicted their decisive vindication and the establish- 
ment of a new order of righteous peace. The purpose of such writings was to 
encourage the believers who were being persecuted by the violent forces ofthe 
dominant culture. Subsequent employment of the Apocalypse in the Middle 
Ages could also tend in this counter-cultural direction. Norman Cohn’s 
seminal book, The Pursuit of the Millennium; for instance, catalogues groups 
who used the Apocalypse in varying ways to structure their opposition to the 
current power structures, which they considered oppressive. There were many 
texts, arguably foremost among them Joachim of Fiore's treatises, that reinter- 
preted the Apocalypse in ways that counter-cultural millenarian groups found 
useful in crafting their self-destructive opposition to the dominant culture.? 
In medieval England, such counter-cultural use of the originally counter- 
cultural Apocalypse is rare.^ Until the Wycliffites at the end of the English 
Middle Ages, one is hard pressed to find apocalyptic heresy, and the texts 
that appropriate or expound the Apocalypse tend to align with rather than 
oppose the dominant culture. The Anglo-Saxon scholar Bede's influential Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse? (circa AD 700), for instance, allegorizes the book 
in a conventional way while the poems and homilies of other Anglo-Saxon 
writers appropriate apocalyptic themes to validate rather than challenge the 


1 Foran overview of this type of literature, see Russell (1993, 34-86); see also McGinn (1994, 
9-32). 

2 Cohn (1970). 

3 For valuable anthologies of these texts, see McGinn (1979a, 1979b). For a wide-ranging intro- 
duction to the uses of the Apocalypse in the Middle Ages, see Emmerson and McGinn (1992). 

4 See Szittya (1992, 378). Szittya cites Emmerson (1981). 

5 See Weinrich (201, 110-196). 
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dominant culture of their times. Later English writers working in Middle 
English and Latin after the Norman Conquest are more varied than the earlier 
Anglo-Saxons in their treatments of the Apocalypse, but they too use apoca- 
lyptic imagery to understand rather than challenge the dominant culture. 

A number of fruitful methodologies have been used to explicate apocalyptic 
materials from both of these eras which we conjoin under the term “the English 
Middle Ages.” Anglo-Saxonists have, for instance, employed source studies to 
find the earlier homilies and commentaries that the Anglo-Saxon writers used to 
craft their apocalyptic works. Pure literary analysis (involving metrical and nar- 
rativity studies and the like) have been used to interpret the more traditionally 
literary works — the poems and narratives produced by Anglo-Saxon and later 
medieval English writers. The methodology I find most useful for an understand- 
ing of medieval English appropriation of apocalyptic themes is historical/cultural 
analysis, in which historical events and cultural ideologies are viewed as co- 
creators along with the author in the production of medieval English apocalyptic 
works. This is the methodology employed below to introduce the important 
works that evoke the Apocalypse in England between the years 700 and 1500. 


Uses of the Apocalypse in Anglo-Saxon England 


Bede, often referred to as the Venerable Bede because of his ordination 
to the priesthood, was an Anglo-Saxon monk who lived at the twin mon- 
asteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow in Northumbria, near the coast 
of the North Sea.® As a child he lived through a serious outbreak of 
bubonic plague, one that killed most of the monks at his home monas- 
tery. Bede was a prolific scholar who wrote saints lives, historical works 
(including his masterpiece, The Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People), treatises on chronology, and works of exegesis.” His Commentary 
on the Apocalypse is likely the earliest of his exegetical works and was 
written sometime before 709.8 Bede relied on the earlier Apocalypse 
commentaries of Tyconius, Primesius, and Victorinus.? In addition to the 
works of these authors, there were a number of other works about the 


6 For analysis of various aspects of Bede's life and works, see DeGregorio (2010); see also Webb 
and Farmer (1998); and Blair (1990). 

7 For a survey of Bede’s works, see Bolton (1967, 101-185); Bede’s Commentary on the Apocalypse 
is treated on 105-107. 

8 See Bonner (1966, 8); and Weinrich (201, xlv). 

9 See Weinrich (201, xlvi-xlvii); and Bonner, Saint Bede, 3-11. 
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Apocalypse available to the Anglo-Saxons.!? There are sixty-five medieval 
manuscripts of Bede’s Commentary that survive - a large number attesting 
to its influence, not only in Anglo-Saxon England but throughout western 
Europe." Bede comments on individual verses of the Apocalypse in 
sequence; so much that he has to say is in the way of explanation of the 
small details of the Apocalypse, and his method is largely allegorical. But 
if there is an overriding thesis to the whole work, it is that the Apocalypse, 
in the words of William Weinrich, Bede, following Tyconius, “makes the 
Revelation into a spiritual template of the present life and struggle of 
every person who bears the name Christian"? 

A passage from Bede’s exposition of Rev 12 serves as an example of this 
emphasis on the present church rather than on future events: 


Et ecce draco magnus rufus, etc. Et draco stetit ante mulierem, ut eum 
pepevisset, filium eius devoret. Insidiatur Ecclesiae diabolus, fidem 
Christi contendens in cordibus extinguere credentium...!3 

[12:4] And the dragon stood before the woman, that he might devour her 
child when she brought it forth. The devil lies in wait for the child attempt- 
ing to extinguish the faith in Christ that is in the hearts of believers.'* 


The significance of such an interpretation, which focuses on the present 
Church, is to guide the current Christian culture morally and spiritually rather 
than to attack it. Martin Luther would call the Pope the Antichrist, but Bede is 
incapable of such an attack on the dominant religious culture. 

Anglo-Saxon vernacular literature was much given to apocalyptic subjects 
and themes. The troubles of the times likely had something to do with this, 
for Anglo-Saxon history was a violent one.? The seventh-century outbreak of 
the plague that almost emptied Bede's monastery when he was a child was 
prelude to a different kind of mortality that was every bit as persistent as sub- 
sequent outbreaks of plague. The Anglo-Saxon chieftains regularly warred 
among themselves and against their neighbors, the Celtic tribes. But even 


io See Ogilvy (1967, 64, 66, 95, 104, 160, 182, 226, 253, and 257). 

11 See Weinrich (2011, xlviii). 

12 Weinrich (20m, xlix). 

13 Migne, Patrologia Latina 93, col. 166. 

14 Weinrich (201, 150). 

15 The standard histories of Anglo-Saxon England are Stenton (1971); and Blair (2003). 
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more dangerous were the two cycles of Viking invasions that seriously dis- 
rupted their way of life.!6 

The first wave of Viking invasions began at the end of the eighth century and 
lasted approximately a hundred years. The pagan Vikings, pirates from Norway 
and Denmark, sacked monasteries, demanded tribute, raped and killed people 
mercilessly, overthrew a number of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and, towards the 
end of ninth century, almost gained hegemony over the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
England, before King Alfred rallied his people and defeated them. The second 
wave began in 991, with a violent incursion of Vikings on the coast of East 
Anglia, which began with a disastrous defeat at a battle that took place near 
the town of Maldon - famous not only for historical reasons but also because 
of the celebrated Old English poem, The Battle of Maldon, which recounts its 
events. This second wave of Viking activity culminated in the overthrow of the 
Anglo-Saxon government, which had been united since King Alfred’s day, and 
the imposition of Viking rule under King Cnut. 

The Anglo-Saxon homilists tended to look at these disasters through an 
apocalyptic lens. An example of this is an anonymous homily first composed 
in the late ninth century, towards the end of the first cycle of Viking invasions 
and copied into the Blickling Homily book about two decades before the sec- 
ond cycle began. Editions and translations give it the title “The End of the 
World,” and it begins on a note of intense urgency: 


Men da leofstan, hwaet nu anra manna gehwylcne ic myngie 7 lære, ge 
weras ge wif, ge geonge ge ealde, ge snottre ge unwise, ge pa welegan ge 
þa pearfan, paet anre gehwylc hine sylfne sceawige 7 ongyte, 7 swa hweet 
swa he on mycclum gyltum opbe on medmycelum gefremede, pet he 
bonne hreedlice gecyrre to pem selran 7 to sopa laecedome; nu magon we 
bonne nu geseon 7 oncnawan 7 swipe gearlice ongeotan pet pisses mid- 
dangearde ende swipe neah is, 7 manige frecnessa ateowde 7 manna 
woh dæde 7 wonessa swipe gemonigfealdode; 7 we fram daege to oprum 
geaxiad ungecyndelica witu 7 ungecynelice deapas geond peodland to 
mannum cumene, 7 we oft ongytap bet ariseb beod wip beode, 7 unge- 
limplico gefeoht on wolicum daedum...!” 


Most beloved people, listen! Now I will remind all of you and teach you - 
both men and women, both young and old, both wise and unwise, both 


16 For the Viking invasions, see Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 239-269; 320-329, and 376- 
393; Blair, Introduction, 55-115; Marsden (1993); and Jones (1984, 204-386). 
17 Morris (1967, 106). 
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rich and poor - that each of you should behold and examine himself and, 
according to the great and small sins he has done, quickly turn toward the 
better and toward the true remedy. Let us now see and acknowledge and 
zealously perceive that the end of the world is very near and that many 
perils have appeared and the evil deeds and wrongdoings of the people 
have multiplied. And from one day to the next we hear of unnatural tor- 
ments and unnatural deaths that have come upon the people throughout 
the nation. And we often see nation arise against nation and disastrous 
battle arise in wicked deeds.!? 


“Quickly,” “very near,” and the appeal to everyone to repent all create the 


urgency of this passage. Those who listened to this homily delivered orally or 


read it in manuscript did not have to use obscure number symbolism like that 


offered in the biblical Apocalypse, where 666 is the number of the Beast, for 


instance, to figure out who was the oppressing adversary. The nation of the 


Vikings is the one rising against the nation of the Anglo-Saxons. The homilist 


makes it plain that the present troubles are those recounted in the Bible. Christ, 


who wields a two-edged sword in the Apocalypse (see Rev 1:16) appears in this 


homily to end the world and usher in a new spiritual order: 


18 


19 


..paer on moldan gemolsnap 7 bar wyrde bidep, hwonne se zlmihtiga 
God wille pisse worlde ende gewyricean, 7 bonne he his byrnsweord 
getyhp 7 bysne middangearde tocleofed, 7 ba deadan upastandap, bip 
bonne se fleechoma ascyred swa gles, ne mag ðæs unrihtes beon awiht 
begiled.!? 


But there they [the dead] molder in the ground and there await their 
fate, until God the almighty works an end for this world. And when he 
draws his burning sword and smites through all the world and pierces 
and cleaves asunder this middle earth and the dead stand up, then our 


Boenig (2000, 61). All subsequent translations from the Old English are my own either 
from this book or prepared specially for this article. The use of the homilist's word “nation” 
invites comment. She/he picks it up from the Bible: *we often see nation arise against 
nation" (see Matthew 24:7). But this homily was written around the time that King Alfred 
was defending his kingdom of Wessex against Viking invaders, who had already destroyed 
most of the other petty kingdoms of Angls-Saxon England. Alfred's victory over the 
Vikings in 878 was the matrix of the later union of Anglo-Saxon England into one political 
entity, and increasingly from this time one sees words, like “beod,’ translatable by Modern 
English "nation," which signify something close to its use today. 

Morris (1967, 109-111). 
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bodies will be made clear as glass and then nothing unrighteous can be 
concealed.?° 


A similar homily is found in the Vercelli book, a manuscript containing 23 ser- 
mons and six poems, including the famous Dream of the Rood. The second of 
the sermons is usually given the title, “The Day of Judgment’; it likely dates 
from the time immediately preceding the second cycle of Viking invasions, 
though the manuscript was copied in the first half of the eleventh century, 
likely during the reign of the Viking King Cnut. It too begins with urgency: 


Men da leofestan, pees myclan domdeeges worc bid swide egeslic 7 
andryslic eallum gesceaftum. In pam dage pa hleodriendan ligeas for- 
baernap paene blodgemengdan [middan]geard...?! 


Beloved people, the events of the great Day of Judgment will be terrible 
and fearful for all creation. On that day the flashing lightning will burn up 
blood-stained middle earth...?? 


The homilist effectively employs a refrain to hammer home the dreadful truth 
of the coming cataclysm: “On that day....” On that day the light of sun, moon, 
and stars will fail; on that day trumpets will blow from the earth’s four corners 
and all will rise; on that day heaven will be revealed and there will be fire and 
battle and death and devils shepherding the damned into the abyss. This hom- 
ily, like the Apocalypse itself, ends with a description of the New Jerusalem. 
Perhaps the most persistently apocalyptic of all the Anglo-Saxon homilists 
is Wulfstan (c. 960-1023), who was Archbishop of York and Bishop of Worcester 
concurrently. He experienced first-hand as an advisor to his king Æthelræd the 
Unready the events that would put the Viking Cnut on the throne of England. 
He wrote five homilies that directly treat apocalyptic themes: “About the 
Antichrist” (which survives in two versions), “Matthew on the Last Days,” “Luke 
on the Last Days,” “The Deeds of the Antichrist,’ and “The Last Days.” In addi- 
tion, his homily, “The Sevenfold Spirit” treats the evil gifts of the devil that war 
against the gifts of the Holy Spirit, employing apocalyptic elements.?? But his 
masterpiece in the apocalyptic homiletic genre is his “Sermo Lupi ad Anglos,”?* 
which descants on current events that for Wulfstan are sure indication of the 


20 _ Boenig (2000, 62). 

21  Scragg (1992, 52). 

22 Boenig (2000, 88). 

23 For the Old English texts of these homilies, see Bethurum (1957, 113-133 and 185-191). 

24  'Lupi'inthetitle, “of Wolf" is a reference to his name, which may be translated “Wolfstone.” 
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coming apocalyptic cataclysms. The homily begins, as does the aforemen- 


tioned Blickling “End of the World,’ with a note of extreme urgency: 


Leofan men, gecnawad pet sod is: beos world is on ofste, 7 hit nealaeó 
pam ende, 7 pi hit is on worlde a swa lengc swa wirse; 7 swa hit sceal nyde 
ær Anticristes tocyme yfleian swide.25 


Beloved people, know the truth! This world is in haste, and it nears the 
end, and therefore it is always in the world the longer the worse! And so it 
must get very worse before the advent of the Antichrist.26 


Wulfstan’s thesis is that the sins of his nation have occasioned the apocalyptic 


judgment, in the persons of the Vikings, upon the nation, and we must there- 


fore repent. He goes into remarkably specific details about the Viking atrocities 
and the other evils that must be interpreted apocalyptically: 


...and Engle nu lange eal sigellease 7 swide geyrgde purh Godes irre, 7 flot- 
men swa strange burh Godes pafnunge beet oft on gefeohte an fealled 
tyne...7 hwilum læs, hwilum ma, eal for urum sinnum.... We him gildaó 
singallice, 7 hi us hynad deeghwamlice. Hi hergiad 7 heawad, beendad 7 
bismriad, ripad 7 reafiaó 7 to scipe laedaó. And hweet is, la, enig oder on 
eallum bam gelympum buton Godes irre ofer dzes beode swutol 7 gesene??7 


And the English now for long have been defeated and too greatly humili- 
ated through the wrath of God. And the Vikings are too strong through 
the permission of God that often in battle one drives away ten, sometime 
less, sometimes more — all because of our sins!.... We pay them [tribute] 
continuously, and they daily humiliate us. They raid and burn, rob, and 
plunder and lead us to their ships! And lo, what else are all these events 
but the wrath of God over this nation, clear and evident??8 


Like the ancient Jews and Christians who created the apocalyptic genre, the 


Anglo-Saxon homilists wrote in response to the violence and oppression 


caused by an other who invades and conquers. Where they differ is on the rela- 


tive weighting of comforting redemption and penance for real or perceived 


sins. Unlike the ancient Jewish and Christian apocalypticists, who perceive 


25 
26 
27 
28 


Bethurum, Wulfstan, 261. 
Boenig (2000, 141). 
Bethurum, Wulfstan, 264. 
Boenig (2000, 144-145). 
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God’s force more in opposition to the oppressing other, the Anglo-Saxon hom- 
ilists see the oppressing other more as a scourge in God’s hand to punish the 
nation’s sins. There can be a number of reasons for this, not least the impor- 
tance for Anglo-Saxon culture of an elaborate system of private confession and 
penance for individual sins.?? But I argue that the effect of this is a validation 
of the dominant Anglo-Saxon religious culture. In other words, if repentance 
and penance are employed, the Vikings will lose their power as God’s scourge. 
The result will be a rededicated Anglo-Saxon culture rather than its end. 

The Anglo-Saxon poets, mostly anonymous, were as devoted to apocalyptic 
themes as the homilists.?? Sometimes they employ those themes in ways a 
reading of the homilies might cause us to expect, but at other times they go off 
into other, sometimes surprising directions. It is the poets, in fact, who give us 
a clue to why the apocalyptic end of the world and Judgment Day were so 
important for Anglo-Saxon culture, for there we often see those themes merged 
with the language of heroic Germanic paganism. From the Germanic tribes of 
the Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians came the majority of the invaders and 
settlers who migrated to Britain in the fifth century. These and the other 
Germanic tribes shared a common mythology which recounted the exploits of 
gods and goddesses and energized a series of moral norms that helped shape 
Germanic tribal society. Most important among those moral norms were loy- 
alty to one's lord and heroism in battle, particularly in a losing battle.*! Early 
references to Germanic society, like those in Tacitus's Germania,” are consis- 
tent in this regard with late texts dealing with Germanic heroism, like the late 
tenth-century Battle of Maldon. 

The Germanic myth, an allomorph of Indo-European myth, deployed dei- 
ties associated with various functions and various natural phenomena. The 
names of the Germanic gods and goddesses are familiar to us from the thir- 
teenth-century Norse Eddas. Odin, chief of the gods (Woden for the Anglo- 
Saxons), who was associated with wisdom, Thor the sky god (Thunor for the 
Anglo-Saxons), who was associated with strength, and so on. According to 
Germanic myth, the gods and goddesses were at odds with the evil giants, and 
there would be a last battle termed Ragnarok, in which the gods would go 
down in glorious, heroic defeat before the victorious giants. Though defeated, 


29 See Frantzen (1983). 

30 See Szittya (1992, 380); see also Kennedy (1963, 251); and Whitbread (1967, 452—481). 

31 See Woolf (1976, 63-81). 

32 For an early account of the Germanic tribes and their customs and beliefs, see Benario 
(1967). 

33 See Wilson (1992). 
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they would enter in glory the cosmic mead hall Valhalla, where they would rest 
from their labors. 

When the Christian missionaries, sent by Pope Gregory the Great, arrived in 
Anglo-Saxon England in 597,34 they encountered these myths and the heroic 
morality that they fostered. In addition, there were some vestiges of Celtic 
beliefs left by the Britons,?° whom the Anglo-Saxons had supplanted approxi- 
mately a century before — things like solstice and equinox festivals and worship 
in sacred oak groves. 

As recounted in Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People,?® the mis- 
sionaries sought advice from Pope Gregory about how to deal with the native 
beliefs of the people they were in the process of converting. The Pope coun- 
seled tolerance: when there is a sacred oak grove, do not cut it down but build 
a church there, and when there are pagan festivals, align Church festivals with 
them instead. In short, the Church encouraged the Anglo-Saxons to retain 
aspects of their culture that could be baptized and put to good use in the ser- 
vice of the Church. 

Germanic pagan eschatology has indeed some elements that are in accord 
with Christian apocalyptic eschatology. Both involve cosmic battles at the end 
of the world — Ragnarok and Armageddon, and both have sites of rest for the 
faithful once those battles are concluded - Valhalla and the New Jerusalem. 
But the difference still stares us in the face, for in Germanic myth the gods, who 
are the forces of good, will lose. In the Apocalypse, the faithful will endure 
much suffering and seeming defeat, but God will defeat evil decisively in the 
Battle of Armageddon. One way to put this is that Germanic pagan eschatology 
is essentially pessimistic, while Christian apocalyptic is essentially optimistic. 

The tension between these similarities and the basic difference is writ large 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry, where seemingly each poem mixes the Germanic and 
Christian elements to varying degrees. Most Anglo-Saxon poetry takes 
Christian themes as subjects, but poems primarily heroic in nature seem to 
dominate literary anthologies, largely because some of these “secular” or 
“heroic” poems of the Anglo-Saxons are profound literary achievements. 
Beowulf, of course, is foremost among them. This great poem, with its hero who 
is mortally wounded in the end after killing the dragon who has been harassing 
his people, certainly reflects Germanic pagan morality — fighting heroically to 
the death. Yet Beowulf’s death is sacrificial, for he saves his people, and that 
resonates with Christian doctrine. But the salvific effect on his people’s welfare 


34 For the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, see Mayr-Harting (1991). 
35 For pagan Celtic beliefs, see Herm (1976) and MacCana (1970). 
36 See Sherley-Price and Latham (1968, 86). 
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is only temporary, for, as the poet makes clear, the neighboring Swedes will 
invade and destroy Beowulf’s people. Apocalyptic imagery animates the end of 
Beowulf. 

The Battle of Maldon is another good example of the merger of Germanic 
and Christian ideas in Old English secular poetry. The poem, as mentioned 
above, recounts an historical battle that took place in August of 991 and that 
initiated the second phase of Viking invasions. The Anglo-Saxon army under 
the command of Ealdorman (leader) of East Anglia, Byrhtnoth, confronts the 
Viking troops who have just landed off the East Anglian coast, near Maldon. 
The battle is a disaster both for the English army and also for the nation as a 
whole. After Byrhtnoth is killed, his troops go down in heroic defeat defending 
his body. One by one his retainers make speeches which descant on the moral 
injunction to die in a losing battle, defending a fallen lord. In this, the poem is 
wholly pagan. But it is the Vikings who are the historical pagans in the poem, 
and the poet emphasizes the Christianity of the English. Byrhtnoth dies with a 
Christian prayer on his lips. In both of these great poems, we see Christian 
ideas woven in an essentially pagan fabric. 

The converse is true about Anglo-Saxon poems written about Christian sub- 
jects where pagan threads glitter in an essentially Christian tapestry. In The 
Dream of the Rood, for instance, which depicts Christ's crucifixion, Christ's dis- 
ciples are described as his “thanes” (retainers) — a word that applies in Anglo- 
Saxon society to the warriors who follow a lord into battle. Christ ascends the 
cross in language taken from Germanic heroic poetry to do battle with the 
devil. 

The themes of Judgment Day and the end of the world are often encoun- 
tered in Old English poetry, and the poems seem to balance Germanic pagan 
pessimism with Christian doctrine. There are, indeed, two Old English poems 
entitled “Judgment Day” in editions and translations. “Judgment Day 1” is a 19- 
line poem contained in the large, late tenth-century poetic miscellany known 
as the Exeter Book. It opens with a gripping description of the apocalyptic 
troubles: 


Hat bid oneled, 

syddan fyr nimeó foldan sceatas, 
byrnende lig beorhte gesceafte; 

bid eal bes ginna grund gleda gefylled, 
repra brohda, swa nu rixiad 
gromhydge guman, gylpe styrnaó, 
hyra hlaforde gehleges tilgaó, 

oþþæt hi beswicaó synna weardas, 
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peet hi mid py heape helle secad 

fleogad mid bam feondum. Him bip fyr ongean, 
deoflic wite, þær nefre deg scined, 

leohte of lyfte, ac a bilocen stonded, 

sippan pees geestes gryre agiefen wearpeó.?" 


Flame will be fueled 

once fire has grabbed the ends of the earth, 
the burning flame, the bright creation. 

All this wide world will be filled with embers, 
cruel coals, since now grim-minded 

men rule, boastfully rebel 

against their Lord, do business with laughter, 
until the guardians of sin seduce them 

so that they seek hell with a heap of the damned, 
fly away with the fiends. Fire will find them 

in troublesome torture. Day never shines there 
lightly in the sky, but it always stands locked 
once terror has taken hold of the soul.38 


The poem, as all written by Anglo-Saxon poets do, employs the alliterative 
meter of old Germanic heroic poetry. The grim-minded rulers who rebel 
against their lord (or against the Lord) could either be those depicted in the 
Apocalypse or some unspecified leaders of the poet's own day, but this distinc- 
tion is hardly worth making, for those hearing or reading this poem doubtless 
could associate the one with the other with ease. The poet makes us feel the 
fire and the darkness. The terrible Judgment begins near the end of the poem: 


37 
38 
39 


Folc bió gebonnen, 

Adames bearn ealle to spreece; 

beoó bonne gegadrad gast ond bansele, 
gesomnad to bam sipe. Sob pet wile cyban, 
bonne we us gemittad on pam meestan dzege, 
rincas æt baere rode, seecgad hates ond cealdes, 
godes oppe yfles...?? 


Krapp (1936, 212). 
Boenig (2000, 236). 
Krapp, Vercelli Book, 214—215. 
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The people will be summoned, 

all Adam’s offspring to the meeting. 

Then spirit and skeleton will be united 

together for that journey. That will reveal the truth, 
when on that great day we gather, 

a crowd at the cross. Then many judgments will be made, 
all that has happened under heaven - hot or cold, 

good or evil.^9 


Judgment Day r1, at 306 lines, is longer and more detailed than Judgment Day 1. 

Itis an adaptation of a Latin poem, De Die Judicii, which has been attributed at 
times to either Bede or Alcuin, the ninth-century Anglo-Saxon scholar who 
was active at the court of Charlemagne, but it is most likely anonymous. It is 
both more individualistic and idiosyncratic than the other poem; it employs a 
first-person narrator who sets himself in a pleasant springtime setting, only to 
fall into depression about the coming end of the world, and thus he sings a 
"gloomy" song to give this emotion voice: 


Ic ondraede ne eac dom bone miclan 

for mandadum minum on eordan, 

and þæt ece ic eac yrre ondraede me 

and synfulra gehwam æt sylfum gode, 

and hu mihtig frea eall manna cyn 

todaeled and todemeó purh his dihlan miht.^! 


I was also full of fears of that great Judgment 

because of the sinful deeds I had done on earth 

and because I also feared the eternal anger against me 
and each sinful person before God himself, 

and how the strong Lord would separate 

and judge all mankind with his hidden might. 


For the poet the individual is caught up in the collective, and her/his moral 
wellbeing becomes a symbol for all humankind. What follows is an almost 
frenzied prayer to God to heal the sins that so heavily weigh against her/his 
soul. But all this individual anguish is placed firmly in the context of the com- 
ing apocalyptic torments: 


40  Boenig (2000, 239). 
41 Dobbie (1942, 58). 
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Gemyne ead on mode, hu micel is þæt wite 
be bara earmra byd for aerdzedum, 

obpe hu egeslice and hu andrysne 
heahprymme cyningc her wile deman 
anra gehwylcum be ærdædum, 

obpe hwylce forebeacn feran onginnad 
and Cristes cyme cypad on eordan. 

Eall eorde bifaó, eac swa pa duna 

dreosaó and hreosaó,... 

ond beorga hlidu bugaó and myltad, 

ond se egeslica swa ungerydre sz 

eal manna mod miclum gedrefed. 

Eal bid eac upheofon... 

sweart and gesworcen, swide gepuxaó, 
deorc and dimhiw, and dwolma sweart. 
bonne stedelease steorran hreosaó, 

and seo sunna forswyrcó sona on morgen, 
ne se mona n&fd nanre mihte whit, 

peet he paere nihte genipu mzege flecgan.^? 


Remember also in your heart how horrible is that torment 
which will fall on the wretched ones because of their former deeds, 
or how terrible and how fearful 

a king of high glory wants to judge here 

each and every one according to their old deeds 

or what signs will soon occur, 

and call out Christ's coming on earth. 

all earth will heave. Likewise the hills 

will fall and flatten... 

and vaults of the barrows will bow and melt 

and the terrible sound of the swaying sea 

will greatly afflict the minds of all men. 

All upper heaven will be... 

black and brooding, very misty, 

dark and dim of hew and black with turbulence. 

Then the unsteady stars will fall 

and the sun will grow murky in the morning, 

nor shall the moon have the slightest might 

to dissipate the darkness of the night. 


Dobbie (1942, 60—61). 
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Judgment Day 11 in short is a powerful witness to an Anglo-Saxon merger of the 
cosmic Apocalypse with individual remorse for one’s sins. 

The long poem now termed Christ 1 (originally considered the last of three 
sections comprising lines 867-1664 of the composite poem Christ in the Exeter 
Book) also recounts Judgment Day. Its author shows some interest in individ- 
ual moral responsibility: 


Eala, þær we nu magon wrabe firene 
geseon on ussum sawlum, synna wunded, 
mid lichoman leahtra gehygdu, 

eagum unclane ingeboncas! 


Alas, there we may now see the crime of wrath 
in our souls, wounded by sins, 

hateful reflections with our body, 

inward thoughts with unclean eyes. 


The poem ends with a long description of the delights of Heaven. 

A final example of the pervasiveness of apocalyptic themes throughout Anglo- 
Saxon culture is, perhaps, an unexpected one.*? The Anglo-Saxon poem The 
Phoenix is a 677-line poem from the Exeter Book whose first 380 lines paraphrase 
the Latin poet Lactantius’s De Ave Phoenice while the rest of the poem draws on 
part of St. Ambrose’s Hexameron to offer a Christian allegorical interpretation of 
the mythic, self-regenerating bird.** The dominant image of the poem is the 
Phoenix’s paradisiacal dwelling place, which the poet invests with all the sweet- 
ness and freshness she/he can muster from the stock of Old English poetical words: 


beet is wynsum wong, wealdas grene, 

rume under roderum. Ne meg þær ren ne snaw, 
ne forstes fnzst, ne fyres blest, 

ne heegles hryre, ne hrimes dryre, 

ne sunnan heetn, ne winterscur 

wilte gewyrdan, ac se wong seomed 

eadig ond onsund.^5 


43 The following paragraph is adapted from Boenig (2000, 32-33). 

44  Forthe sources of The Phoenix, see Allen and Calder (1976, 113-120). Richard K. Emmerson, 
"The Apocalypse in Medieval Culture,” 309-310 in Emmerson and McGinn, Apocalypse, 
makes a connection between the heavenly court depicted in Rev 4-5 and lines 626—629 of 
The Phoenix. 

45 Krapp (1936, 94). 
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Winsome are those woods. Fruits do not decay there, 
bright blossoms, but the trees ever stand 

green, just as God commands them. 

In winter and summer alike those woods are 

hung with flowers. Leaves never fade 

there under the sky...*6 


Into this sunny world, though, almost like a snake into a garden, comes an 
eschatological passage chilling and withering in its insistence that the end of 
the world is near, that violence and destruction are inevitable. In the second 
portion of the poem, where the poet's agenda is most given to religious alle- 
gory, she/he makes the connection between a human's transitory life and the 
Phoenix’s coming death. Having established this connection, the poet sud- 


denly veers into an excursus on Judgment Day: 


46 
47 


Donne monge beoó on gemot laeded 
fyra cynnes; wile feeder engla, 

sigora sodcyning, seonop gehegan, 
duguda dryhten, deman mid ryhte. 
Ponne eriste ealle gefremmap 

men on moldan, swa se mihtiga cyning 
beoded, brego engla, byman stefne 
ofer sidne grund, sawla nergend. 

Bid se deorca dead dryhtnes meahtum 
eadgum geendad. /Edele hweorfad, 
preatum pringaó, bonne beos woruld, 
scyldwyrcende, in scome byrned, 

ade oneled.*” 


Then many of the kin of men 

will be led to Judgment. The Father of angels, 

the true King of victory, will call a synod, 

the Lord of retainers, to judge with righteousness. 
Then all people on earth will 

rise up as the almighty King will 

command, the Captain of angels, with the sound 
of trumpets over the wide abyss, the Savior of souls. 


Boenig (2000, 32). 
Krapp (1936, 107-108). 
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Dark death through the Lord’s might 

will end for all the blessed. The noble will throng, 
more in multitudes, when this world 

that has done badly will burn up in shame, 
ignited in a pyre...*8 


We hear the language of Germanic heroism here (“the true King of victory”). 
The poem goes on in this manner for the subsequent hundred or so lines, occa- 
sionally glancing back at the Phoenix and the poem’s main didactic concerns: 
everyone will be terrified at the Day of Judgment, the fire of Judgment will 
consume the world’s wealth, the dry bones of the dead will be gathered, Christ 
will sit on the seat of Judgment, and the blessed will be purged of sins through 
fire, and so on. The apocalyptic material is in neither source of the poem. The 
Apocalypse was so much a part, in other words, of the poet’s cultural vocabu- 
lary of the Anglo-Saxons, that it is liable to show up at the most unexpected of 
moments. 


The Apocalypse in Later Medieval England 


The Norman Conquest of 1066 caused a radical cultural discontinuity between 
Anglo-Saxon England and later medieval England. Old English was superseded 
as a literary language by Anglo-Norman (a dialect of French), the language of 
the new elite, who supplanted the Anglo-Saxons. Until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the king and court were more often than not in France 
tending to their domains across the Channel, and consequently the study of 
Anglo-Norman literature and culture has mostly been handled by specialists in 
French rather than English. The study of English literature and culture picks 
up in the thirteenth century, shortly after King John lost most of his French 
lands, a time which also saw the reemergence of English as a literary language. 
This is the beginning of the Middle English period of English language and 
literature, and it lasts until approximately 1500.49 

In the later medieval England of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
engagement with the Apocalypse was, if not ubiquitous, at least widespread. It 


48  Boenig (2000, 32-33). 

49  Forthe Norman Conquest and the early Norman settlement in England, see Stenton (1971, 
581-655); for the suppression of English in favor of French, see Prestwich (1988, 4, 6, and 
383) and Hutchinson (1971, 8-9). For the emergence of English as a literary language, see 
Pearsall (1992, 63-77). 
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generally follows the pattern of the Anglo-Saxon period in employing the 
Apocalypse as a means of validating the dominant culture — with one impor- 
tant exception. This is the translation of the Apocalypse itself in English by the 
Lollard heretics, followers of the proto-Protestant John Wycliffe (c. 1328-1384), 
who himself wrote an Apocalypse commentary.5° Whereas Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture in many ways was more homogenous in its appropriations of the 
Apocalypse, with Judgment Day a recurring, persistent theme in homilies and 
poems alike, Middle English writers offer a more varied engagement. 

Not only was the Apocalypse translated into English for the first time during 
this period, Hugh of Newcastle (d. 1322) and Robert Holcot (d. 1349) wrote trea- 
tises on the Apocalypse, while the early fourteenth-century mystic Richard 
Rolle (d. 1349) wrote a fragmentary Apocalypse commentary (extending only 
to the sixth chapter of that book) that was heavily imbued with his own mysti- 
cal theology.°! Rolle was a prolific and significant spiritual writer. He wrote 
lyric poems as well as treatises and commentaries, and he wrote both in Latin 
and in his native English.5? He was a hermit who lived in Yorkshire and for a 
time was spiritual director for a group of Yorkshire nuns. Along with Julian of 
Norwich, Margery Kempe, Walter Hilton, and the anonymous author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing, he is considered as one of the major mystics of late medi- 
eval England. There are a number of themes and images that he develops in 
almost all his writings — the heat, song, and sweetness of mystical contempla- 
tion. The Apocalypse, with all its violence and grotesque imagery, may seem 
resistant to these themes and images, but Rolle nevertheless uses the individ- 
ual verses of that book to expound his mystical ideas. For instance, in Rev 1:14, 
the glorified Christ is described as having eyes as a flame of fire. Rolle spins this 
by associating Christ's burning eyes with the Church's contemplatives, who 
burn with the fire of love, snatch themselves away from earthly concerns, and 
hear the sweetness of divine song: 


Vel pocius oculi Christi sunt viri summi et contemplatiui, pre aliis mem- 
brie corporis Christi lucidi et in alto positi ad decorem tocius faciei, qui 


50 The Apocalypse was translated into Middle English in several illuminated Apocalypse 
manuscripts before the Wycliffite translation was incorporated into the whole Wycliffite 
Bible (the first full translation of the Bible into English). See Szittya (1992, 382). Wycliffe 
himself wrote an excursus, still unpublished in a modern edition, his Postilla super 
Apocalipsim (Oxford, Bodleian Ms 716, folios 159v-171v and Cambridge, Magdalene 
College Ms 55, folios 239v—248v); see Szittya (1992, 393). 

51 See Boenig (1984, 142-193). 

52 Foran analysis of Rolle's life and work, see Watson (1991). 
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sunt velut flamma ignis, scilicet, ardentes interius quia igne eterni amoris 
mirabiliter succensi sunt, et totum cor suum quasi in igne conuersum est, 
unde se per contemplacionem et superna rapiunt, et in diuino gaudio 
natura eorum transmutata in dulcedinem mellis in spiritu liquefiunt. In 
quibus flamma ille amor est, per quam ita melliflui facti sunt, quod et 
orando iubilant.53 


[T]he eyes of Christ are the greatest men and contemplatives, bright 
before other members of the body of Christ, and placed high to adorn the 
whole face; who are as flames of fire, certainly burining inside, because 
they are wonderfully kindled by the fire of eternal love and their whole 
heart is transformed as by fire. Thus they snatch themselves away through 
contemplation to supernal things, and with their nature transmuted by 
diving joy, they flow in the spirit into the sweetness of divine song. In 
them this flame is love, through which they are made melilfluous, because 
while praying they rejoice.5+ 


The Apocalypse in Rolle's hands is used to validate his inner experiences of 
mystical devotion, which were highly individualistic, even idiosyncratic. 
There was also significant interest in the Apocalypse among visual artists, 
with a number of stunning illustrated Apocalypses produced in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The late fourteenth century in England, moreover, is 
graced by a series of writers, with Geoffrey Chaucer foremost among them, 
whose works are read today with more than academic interest. Chaucer, 
William Langland, author of Piers Plowman, and the anonymous author of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl and three other poems comprise a group of 
three poets contemporary with each other who wrote works of such power and 
complexity, that they rival any other such group from any age of English litera- 
ture. Interestingly, each of them produced poems heavily invested in the 
Apocalypse. What I suggest as the more varied approach among Middle English 
artists, as opposed to that of the Anglo-Saxons, is particularly notable in these 
three major authors. In addition, the apocalyptic end of the world and 
Judgment Day make notable appearances in the cycles of late medieval bibli- 
cal plays that comprise one of the bases of later drama. The plays, likely per- 
formed in the open air on wagons in the middle of towns and cities, brought 
the Apocalypse (as well as other parts of the Bible) to the people - not only to 


53 Allen (1927, 154). 
54 Robert Boenig, trans. Richard Rolle: Biblical Commentaries (Salzburg: 1984), 155-156. 
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the streets where they lived and worked but also in a medium that did not rely 
on literacy. 

John Wycliffe was an Oxford theologian who developed a series of theologi- 
cal ideas that ran counter to the established Church doctrine.5> He was pro- 
tected by the powerful Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt (1340-1399), the most 
powerful man in England during the period of mental decline of his father, 
King Edward 111 (1312-1377), the fatal illness and death of his older brother, 
Edward, Prince of Wales (1330-1276), and the early reign of his nephew Richard 
II (1367-1400), who succeeded to the throne while still a child. Gaunt’s patron- 
age enabled Wycliffe to avoid the worst reprisals for heresy, and after his death 
his enthusiastic followers, usually termed Lollards, endeavored unsuccessfully 
to use his ideas to force Church reforms. A number of Wycliffe’s ideas were 
precursors by 150 years of those of the sixteenth-century Protestants, and it is 
possible to trace a chain of influence from him to Jan Hus to Martin Luther. 
Wycliffe’s ideas included devaluing priesthood as a state apart from and more 
authoritative than that of ordinary believers, accepting the symbolic rather 
than real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Eucharist, and preferring 
the Bible to the Church’s hierarchy and its traditional theologians as means of 
perceiving God’s will. As a means of fostering this last idea, the Lollards trans- 
lated the whole Bible into English for the first time. They included, of course, 
their translation of its last book, the Apocalypse. How much Wycliffe himself 
contributed to this translation is the subject of debate.5® 

The Lollards occasionally would take sermons and treatises produced by 
orthodox preachers and theologians and interpolate Wycliffite ideas into them, 
but this is not the case of their translation of the Apocalypse. Perhaps as a 
result of their "high" view of scripture, they translated the Apocalypse from the 
Latin Vulgate straightforwardly, unwilling to interpolate their own material 
into God's word. Here is an example of their translation, one taken from Rev 
14:1-5, preceded by the version in the Vulgate, their source text: 


Et vidi: et ecce Agnus stabat supra montem Sion, et cum eo centum 
quadraginta quatuor millia, habentes nomen eius, et nomen Patris eius 
scriptum in frontibus suis. Et audivi vocem de celo, tanquam vocem 


55 For Wycliffe's life and works, see Levy (2006); Ghosh (2001); and Lahey (2008). See also 
Hornbeck (2010); for Wycliffe's doctrine of salvation, see Hornbeck’s 25-67; for the 
Eucharist, see 68-103; for lay marriage and clerical celibacy, see 104-141; for the priest- 
hood, see 142-173; for the Papacy, see 174-203. 

56 See Bruce (1984, 4-8); see also Lahey (2008), 135-168 and Cooper (2002), v.; Fowler (2011, 
1); Noble (2012, vi-vii); and Lampe (1975, 387-414). 
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aquarum multarum, et tanquam vocem tonituri magni: et vocem, quam 
audivi, sicut citharoedorum citarizantium in citharis suis. Et cantabant 
quasi canticum novum ante sedem, et ante quatuor animalia, et senio- 
ures: et nemo poterat dicere canticum, nisi illa centum quadraginta 
quatuor millia, qui empti sunt de terra. Hi sunt qui cum mulieribus non 
sunt coinquinati, virgines enim sunt. Hi sequuntur Agnum quocumque 
ierit. Hi empti sunt ex hominibus primitiae Deo, et Agno: et in ore eorum 
non est inventum mendacium: sine macula enim sunt ante thronum 
Dei.57 


And I sa3 & lo a lomb on pe mount of sion & with hym c fourti foure 
thousend hauende his name & be name of his fader writen in her for- 
hedis/ & I herde a vois fro heuene as pe vois of many watris & as the vois 
of gret thunder/ & be vois pat y herde as of harperes harpende in her 
harpes/ and bey sungen as a newe song biforn pe sete of god & biforn 
foure bestis & senyouris/ & no man mi3te seyn be song’ no but pei c forti 
foure thousend pat ben boat of erpe/ bese ben pat ben not defoulid wip 
wymmen: sopli pei ben virgines: pese suen pe lomb whider euere he shal 
gon/ bese ben boat of alle: be primycies to god & to be lomb ` & in pe 
moup of hem lesing is not founden/ sopli bey ben wiboute wem biforn pe 
trone of god/58 


The significance of the Wycliffite translation of the Apocalypse is not so much 
its doctrinal innovation as its early mastery of an effective English prose style. 
The translator or translators avoid the lure of Latin vocabulary and syntax and 
mostly stick to plain English words arranged in sentences whose order approx- 
imates that of spoken late fourteenth-century English. There are exceptions — 
the use of "seniors" following the Latin, instead of the native “elders,” but we 
can be grateful for “harpers” and “harps” rather than "citharists" and "cithars." 
The Wycliffite Bible has not been included as much as it deserves in studies of 
the development of English prose style. What interests most is its role in bring- 
ing the Bible into the vernacular - a monumental achievement of course, but 
not the whole story. 

The Apocalypse is a very visual book, and there are a large number of 
medieval illustrated Apocalypses. English artists contributed to the production 
of illustrated Apocalypses from the mid-thirteenth century to the end of the 


57 Colunga and Turrado (1965, 1189). 
58 Lindberg (1997, 283). 
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fourteenth century.°? Particularly fine examples are the Trinity Apocalypse 
(Cambridge, Trinity College ms R.16.2) and the Douce Apocalypse (Oxford, 
Bodleian ms Douce 180), both from the thirteenth century. These thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century apocalypses were not the first produced in England, 
however; a lost illuminated manuscript of the Apocalypse was produced around 
AD 700 in Anglo-Saxon England, in Northumbria.8? In addition, these illustrated 
manuscripts included the text of the Apocalypse as well as extracts drawn from 
Apocalypse commentaries, especially that of Berengaudus,® likely a ninth- 
century Carolingian monk, though there is some debate® about his identity and 
when he lived. The illuminations of these manuscripts depict in much detail the 
contents of the various visions in the Apocalypse, often including St. John the 
Divine, off to one side, observing and recording what he sees into his book. This 
self-referentiality, where the author appears as a participant-observer with his 
book, which of course is the prototype of the book in the reader’s hand - the 
Trinity, the Douce, or one of the other Apocalypses - is particularly interesting. 
Something akin is going on in Chaucer’s late fourteenth-century Canterbury 
Tales, where Chaucer depicts himself as a participant-observer of the events he 
is creating as an author. That aside, the vivid color and dynamic action encoun- 
tered in the English Apocalypses enlivens the biblical text most memorably. 
Since the publication of Morton Bloomfield’s influential 1961 monograph 
Piers Plowman as a Fourteenth-Century Apocalypse,8? William Langland’s poem 
has been associated with that biblical book. In brief, Bloomfield sees a number 
of its connections with the Apocalypse, though he admits that Langland’s 
sprawling and rambling poem is mixed in genre. First, like the Apocalypse, it is 
a dream vision purportedly experienced by the author himself, but one, more- 
over, in which the narrator Will, like St. John the Divine, is a participant- 
observer of the narrative’s events. Both works manifest “a strong belief in 
both the immanent end of the world and a great coming future."6^ Bloomfield 
relates the troubled times that occasioned ancient Jewish and Christian apoca- 
lypses with those of Langland’s fourteenth century - social unrest, plague, and 
the seemingly unending war with France. Apocalyptic thinkers, according to 


59 See McKitterick (2005, 5-6); and Morgan (2007, 10-19). See also Szittya (1992, 381-383); 
and Lewis (1993, 259-275). 

60 See Morgan, Douce Apocalypse, 10. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 10-1. 

63 Bloomfield (1961). For further elaborations on the apocalyptic elements in Piers Plowman, 
see Donaldson (1983, 74-81); Adams (1985, 194-256); Bertz (1985, 313-328); and Carruthers 
(1982, 175-188). 
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Bloomfield, emphasized the quest for individual moral perfection as well as 
“the attainment of the Kingdom of God on earth.” In support of these ideas, 
Bloomfield cites the influence of Joachim of Fiore on Langland.s® 

Piers Plowman, which exists in three divergent versions, recounts two dream 
visions experienced by the narrator Will.” In the first, his dream of a large 
crowd of people occasions his critique of fourteenth-century English society 
and its ills, particularly moral ones. Eventually, a thousand men set off on a 
quest to find the allegorical figure of Truth, but no one knows how to find him, 
until Piers Plowman appears and explains that he knows the way because he 
has always served the truth. The majority of the poem recounts this search, 
which also involves a search for the moral allegorical figures named Do-Well, 
Do-Better, and Do-Best. Do-Well is the sure pardon (in opposition to the indul- 
gences sold by travelling pardoners) at the Day of Judgment. Near the end of 
the poem, Will dreams of the Antichrist. 

Here is Langland’s recounting of the beginning of that dream: 


Whan nede had vndernome me pus - anon I felle aslepe, 
and mette ful merueillously - pat, in mannes forme, 
Antecryst cam panne - and al be croppe of treuthe 

Torned it vp so doune - and ouertilte pe rote, 

and [made] fals sprynge & spred - & spede mennes nedes; 
In eche a contre pere he cam - he cutte awey treuthe, 

And gret gyle growe pere - as he a god were. 

Freres folwed bat fende - for he 3af hem copes, 

And religiouse reuerenced hym - and rongen here belles, 
And al pe couent forth cam - to welcome pat tyraunt, 

And alle hise, as wel as hym - saue onlich folis; 

Which folis were wel leuer - to deye pan to lyue 

[Lenger], sith [leute] - was so rebuked, 

And a fals fende antecriste - ouer alle folke regned; 

And pat were mylde men & holy - bat no myschief dreden, 
Defyed al falsenesse - folke pat it vsed, 

And what Kynge pat hem conforted - knowynge hem anywhile, 
They cursed, and her conseille - were it clerke or lewed. 
Antecriste hadd thus sone - hundredes at his banere, 

And Pryde it bare - boldely aboute...98 


65 Ibid. 99. 
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...need had scolded me, so I fell asleep at once 

And dreamed most marvelously that in man’s form 

Antichrist came then and cut Truth’s branches, 

Quickly turned the tree upside down and tore up the roots, 

And made False spring up and spread and support men’s needs. 
In every country where he came he cut away Truth 

And got Guile to grow there as if he were a god. 

Friars followed that fiend, for he gave them copes, 

and religious orders did him reverence and rang their bells, 

And all the convent came to welcome a usurper 

And all his followers as well as him, save only fools, 

Which fools would prefer far more to die 

Than to live any longer since Leuté [Justice] was so despised, 
And a false Antichrist put all folk beneath his rule. 

And mild men and holy whom no misery frightened 

Defied all falseness and fold who practiced it. 

And what king gave comfort to the false, conscious of their guile, 
These others cursed, and his counselors, whether clerks or laymen. 
Antichrist thus soon had hundreds at his banner, 

and Pride bore it presumptuously, displaying it about...°? 


For Langland, the Apocalypse is not so much predictive of the future as a tool 
to understand the present. 

The late fourteenth-century poem Pearl, written by the same anonymous 
author who wrote Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, is full of allusions to the 
Apocalypse.”° Like Piers Plowman and the Apocalypse itself, Pearl is a dream 
vision. The author falls asleep in a garden, and his dream takes place in a 
dream-version of this garden, where, wandering about, he encounters a stream 
which he cannot cross. This stream represents the boundary between earthly 
and heavenly life. On the other side he sees a maiden, who is associated with 
pearl imagery, and as becomes clear in the course of the poem, is the dreamer’s 
deceased daughter, who had died in early childhood. “Pearl” s likely a cipher for 
the girl’s name, “Margaret,” a French-derived name meaning “pearl.” The two 
converse about the Pearl Maiden’s appearance (she is no longer an infant) and 
the court of heaven. The poem explores important themes like grief, the prob- 
lem of pain, and faith. 


69 Robertson and Shepherd, Piers Plowman, 349. 
70 See Gordon (1953), 165-167. See also Whitaker (1981, 183-196); and Borroff (1977, x-xi). 
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Like a jewel, Pearl is a skillfully wrought object. It comprises 101 stanzas of 12 
lines arranged in 20 groups, 19 of which have five stanzas, while the fifteenth 
group has six (to make the total add up to 101, the same number of stanzas as 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight). Each of the groups repeats a linking word 
which becomes the first word of the next group. The last of these words is 
“pearl,” which is also the first word in the poem, thus signaling that the poem is 
cyclical, for when one reaches the end, one goes back to the first word of the 
poem and starts over. Much has been made of the circularity of the poem imi- 
tating the roundness of a pearl.”! The number 101, of course, contributes to the 
sense that one must begin the poem anew. Like the Apocalypse, Pearl is much 
given to number symbolism. 

In the seventeenth group of the stanzas, the author offers his version of the 
apocalyptic vision of the New Jerusalem descending from Heaven: 


In be Apokalypce is pe fasoun preued, 
As deuysez hit, be apostel Johan. 

As Johan be apostel his sy3 wyth syt, 

I sy3e bat dyty of gret renoun, 
Jeruslame, so nwe and ryally dy3t, 

As hit wat3 ly3t fro be heuen adoun. 
De bor3 watz al of brende golde bry3t, 
As glemande glas burnist broun, 

Wyth gentyl gemme3 anvnder py3t 
Wyth bantele3 twelue on basyng boun. 
be foundemente3 twelue of riche tenoun; 
Vch tabelment watz a serlype3 ston, 

As derely deuyse3 pis ilk toun 

In Apocalyppe3, be apostel Johan. 


To this vision in the Apocalypse I was led, 
Its beauty portrayed by the apostle John. 
As John the apostle saw the sight, 

I saw that city of sterling fame, 

Jerusalem new, in royal flight, 

As it from heaven downward came. 

The city shone, gold and bright, 

Like gleaming glass in glistening frame, 


71 See, for instance, Vantuono (1995, xxvi-xxviii); Nelson (1973, 25-49); and Amoils (1975, 
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With precious stones below, alight, 

Twelve tiers, established with sturdy aim, 
Foundations twelve, all there to name. 
Each tier was a stone I gazed upon, 

As he skillfully portrayed, his spirit aflame, 
In Apocalypse, the apostle John.?? 


“John” is the linking word in this grouping of stanzas, though “Apocalypse” is 
used almost as often. In the biblical Apocalypse, the descent of the New 
Jerusalem in Chapter 20 generates and symbolizes the comfort for the 
oppressed believers that is at the heart of the apocalyptic genre. In Pearl, of 
course, the comfort is individual — offered by the pearl maiden to her grieving 
father: since she is an inhabitant of the New Jerusalem, he need not fear for 
her soul.” The comfort offered in the ancient Jewish and Christian apoca- 
lypses, of course, is communal, offered to the whole nation of Israel or the 
whole Church. In Pearl we again encounter a non-predictive apocalypse which 
is essentially moral in nature, and in this it is typical of other English evoca- 
tions of the Apocalypse. And like the number 101 and the link word “pearl, 
which brings us back to a new beginning of the poem, the New Jerusalem 
brings us to God’s new beginning - in this case individual rather than com- 
munal. The Apocalypse, in other words, helps heal the grief of a father whose 
child has died. 

The Pearl-poet’s great contemporary Geoffrey Chaucer shared an interest in 
St. John’s Apocalypse, but as with most things, he had his own distinctive take on 
it. In the fourteenth grouping of stanzas of Pearl, the poet mentions the 144,000 
virgins who follow the Lamb, mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Apocalypse. Chaucer was attracted to them as well, alluding to them in the 
Prioress’s Tale in The Canterbury Tales, where a little Christian boy is murdered 
by Jews. The boy is welcomed into the company of the 144,000 virgins at his 
death: 


O martir, sowded to virginitee, 

Now maystow syngen, folowynge evere in oon 
The white Lamb celestial — quod she — 

Of which the grete evaungelist, Seint John, 

In Pathmos wroot, which seith that they that goon 


72 _ Vantuono (1995, 76-79). Both the original Middle English and the modern translation are 
taken from this edition, where the two alternate on facing pages. 
73 For the poet's use of the Apocalypse as comfort, see Cherniss (1987, 151-168). 
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Biforn this Lamb and synge a song al newe, 
That nevere, flesshly, wommen they ne knewe.7* 


In addition, Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, with its vivid depiction of a world rav- 
aged by plague, might have some apocalyptic resonance along the lines of 
Ingmar Bergman’s 1957 film The Seventh Seal.”® 

But the main text of Chaucer’s engagement with the Apocalypse is his poem 
The House of Fame. Again, like the biblical Apocalypse and like both Piers 
Plowman and Pearl, The House of Fame is a dream vision. It is, in fact, Chaucer's 
satire of the medieval dream vision genre, which he encountered in thirteenth- 
and fourteenth French texts like The Romance of the Rose and the works of 
Guillaume de Machaut. In a typical medieval dream vision, the author's per- 
sona falls asleep and wakes into a dream in or near a springtime garden. We 
hear birds singing and see flowers blooming. The dreamer often encounters a 
guide who acquaints him with the delights of the landscape, and through the 
events of the poem, the narrator learns some lessons about love. Medieval 
dream visions often employ characters who are allegorical representations of 
abstractions, having names like Beauty, Youth, Fair Welcome, and the like. 
Chaucer himself wrote a number of fine dream visions of this type — The 
Parliament of Fowls, The Book of the Duchess (which transforms the genre into 
an elegy), and the Prologue to his longer poem The Legend of Good Women. 

The House of Fame satirizes the genre by having it take place in December 
rather than May and depositing Chaucer's dream persona not in a springtime gar- 
den but on a deserted island. Whatever lessons Chaucer's persona learns there are 
jumbled and confused. Chaucer does not name the deserted island Patmos, but 
his persistent use of apocalyptic themes and imagery makes such an identifica- 
tion possible if not likely. An eagle, of course the symbol of St. John the Evangelist, 
whom medieval people assumed was the author of the Apocalypse, carries 
Chaucer's persona from this island to the heavenly court — not that of God in Rev 
4-5, but that of a very fickle goddess of Fame. Here is how Chaucer describes her: 


Y saugh, perpetually ystalled, 

A femynyne creature, 

That never formed by Nature 
Nas such another thing yseye. 
For alther-first, soth for to seye, 
Me thoughte that she was so lyte 


74 Benson (1987, 211). 
75 See Ryan (2011) <http://www.teamsmedieval.org/ofc/SPog/SpringzouSeventhSeal.html>. 
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That the lengthe of a cubite 

Was lengere than she semed be. 
But thus sone in a whyle she 

Hir tho so wonderliche streighte 
That with hir fet she erthe reighte, 
And with hir hed she touched hevene, 
There as shynen sterres sevene, 
And therto eke, as to my wit, 
Isaugh a gretter wonder yit, 

Upon her eyen to beholde; 

But certeyn y hem never tolde, 

For as feele eyen hadde she 

As fetheres upon foules be, 

or weren on the bestes foure 

That Goddis trone gunne honoure, 
As John writ in th’Apocalips.”6 


I saw, perpetually installed, a feminine creature; such another thing was 
never seen formed by Nature. For, to begin with, to tell the truth, it seemed 
to me that she was so little that the length of a cubit was longer than she 
seemed to be. But thus immediately in a [little] while she stretched her- 
self so marvelously, so that with her feet she reached the earth and with 
her head she touched heaven, where the seven stars shine. And thereto 
also, as I can figure out, I saw a greater wonder yet, when I beheld her 
eyes. But certainly I could never count them, for as many eyes she had as 
there are feathers on birds or were on the four beasts that began to honor 
God's throne, as John wrote in the Apocalypse.”” 


Imagery of God and his throne is mixed with that of the apocalyptic Beast. 
The goddess Fame proceeds to judge groups of suppliants seeking the gift of 
fame, but she does so arbitrarily and never seems to have a compelling reason 
for granting or denying fame. The poem is full of the sights and sounds of the 
Apocalypse. There are trumpets and smoke, a figure of “great authority,’ an 
eagle, the apocalyptic jewel beryl and also carbuncle, a red garnet that Chaucer 
associates with the apocalyptic jewel ruby, plenty of gold, like that which paves 
the streets of the New Jerusalem, the sound of waves, a crowd of 144,000 (who 
appear twice), the four evangelical beasts, songs of praise around a throne, and 


76 Benson, Riverside Chaucer, 364. 
77 The translation is my own. 
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above all judgment (for those who desire fame). Chaucer’s intention is clearly 
comic, for this heady mix is rather chaotic, and it is also clear that he had pro- 
duced some sort of a parody of the Apocalypse. But it is not entirely clear why 
he does this. Is he making fun of the Apocalypse itself, or is he ribbing those 
who follow a false god (Fame) rather than the God of the dominant religious 
culture? If Chaucer wobbles on the edge of blasphemy, he never topples over, 
though, leaving us laughing in spite of the grim and grotesque so often encoun- 
tered in the Apocalypse. 

Early English biblical drama, frequently called cycle plays or mystery plays 
(after the local crafts guilds that staged them), often included plays about the 
end of the world. Although there is debate about the manner in which these 
plays were staged, there is some consensus that they were performed out of 
doors in communities throughout England on church festival days, particularly 
Corpus Christi, which usually occurs in June.’8 A number of cycles survive — 
some fuller than others. York boasts 48 plays, Wakefield (sometimes called 
"Towneley") 32, Chester 24, and “N-Town” (a cycle that was intended for perfor- 
mance at unspecified towns) 41. Coventry’s cycle is fragmentary, with only two 
surviving plays, neither about the end of the world. There are in addition some 
other extant plays and fragments whose original locations are unknown. The 
cycles originated in the fourteenth century and were still in some places per- 
formed well into the sixteenth. Such cycles presented important narratives 
from the Bible, written up in dramatic form to be presented to an audience that 
doubtless included people of varying social and educational status. The cycles 
typically began with God’s creation of the world, hurried through the Old 
Testament, and concentrated on New Testament events, particularly those that 
attended the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection. Cycles typically ended with 
plays depicting the Last Judgment and the end of the world;?? extant examples 
are found in each of the cycles mentioned above except for Coventry. Chester 
added two plays about the Antichrist, "The Prophets of Antichrist" and 
“Antichrist,” which immediately precede "The Last Judgment.” 

York's "Last Judgment" is largely based on Christ's eschatological Olivet 
Discourse from Matthew 25:31-46, the passage about the separation of the 
sheep (the righteous) from the goats (the damned), but the opening is a 


78 | See A.C. Cawley, (ed.), The Wakefield Pageants in the Townley Cycle (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1958), xxv-xxvii; Kolve (1966, 268-271); Wolf (1972, 73-75); 
Nelson (1972, 116-147); Beadle and King (1984, xvii—xxii); Stephens (1987, 17-87); and Meg 
(1994, 37-84). 

79 For analysis of the eschatological plays, see Woolf, English Mystery Plays, 291-299; Kolve, 
Corpus Christi, 98-103; Craig (1955, 74-77); and Stevens, Four Middle English Mystery 
Cycles, 2, 33, 156, 163-164, 208, and 313-314. 
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depiction of God's judgment from the white throne, recounted in Rev 20:11-15. 
There God the Father announces to the audience: 


Therefore now is it time to me 

To make ending of man’s folly. 

Ihave tholed [endured] mankind many a year 

In lust and liking for to lend, 

And uneathes [scarcely] find I far or near 

A man that will his miss [sin] amend. 

In earth I see but sins sere [many]; 

Therefore mine angels will I send 

To blow their bemes [trumpets] that all may hear 
The time is come I will make end.®° 


We hear the dreadful apocalyptic trumpets and will witness the separation of 
the Good Souls from the Bad Souls. 

The Wakefield “Last Judgment” borrows or adapts some passages for the 
similar play from nearby York, but it includes much in the way of the demons, 
who torment the damned souls, at times reminding them that Judgment Day is 
here, and the damned should have been prepared for the terrible event. As 
Primus Demon tells them, “Alle this was token/ domysday to drede;/ ffull oft 
was it spokyn/ full few take hede..."9! 

The N-Town “Judgment Day” starts with a speech by the Archangel Michael, 
who of course makes a notable appearance in the Apocalypse, fighting the 
Satanic dragon (Rev 12:7-17). He mixes Latin and English and begins the play 
with much energy: 


Svrgite! [arise] All men aryse. 

Venite ad Judicium [come to the Judgment] 
For now is sell be hy3 [high] justyce 

And hath assygnyd pe Day of Dom... 

For whan pat God xal 30w appose, 

Ther is nou helpe of no glose. 

The treuth ful trewlye he wyl tose 

And send 3ow to hevyn or helle.8? 


80 Black et al. (2009), online supplement: «http://sites.broadviewpress.com/bablonline/ 
files/2012/12/York-Last-Judgment-Web.pdf-. 

81 England and Pollard (1966, 373). 
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As with the York “Last Judgment,” the moral hinge is the passage from Matthew 
25 about the sheep and goats. Those who have fed the hungry and done the 
other works of charity listed there will be saved, while those who have not will 
be damned. In this short play, God’s and St. Peter’s righteous voices vie with 
those of the demons and the damned. 

It is of course the Chester Cycle which evokes the Apocalypse more than the 
others, with three separate plays extending to 67 pages in its modern edition. 
In “Antichrist’s Prophets,’ Ezekiel, Zachariah, Daniel, and John the Evangelist 
(who was considered the author of the Apocalypse in the Middle Ages) all tell 
us that they have prophesied about the coming apocalyptic troubles. In 
“Antichrist,” the title character claims to be Christ himself: 


That I am Christ and Christ wilbe 

By verey [true] signe soone shall you see, 
For dead men through my postee [power] 
Shall ryse from death to liffe.83 


He deceives three worldly kings (symbolic of all earthly power) until Enoch 
and Elijah arrive to contest his hegemony. As in the Apocalypse, the two are 
killed by Antichrist. But the Archangel Michael arrives to defeat him. In the 
Chester “Last Judgment,’ as in the York play, God speaks from the throne men- 
tioned in Rev 20:11-15, and speeches are given by a righteous pope, emperor, 
king, and queen (a descending order of those who wield power) and then a 
damned pope, emperor, king, queen, judge, and merchant, the last two likely 
because of their reputed corruption. Jesus appears and reminds all of his sal- 
vific work on the Cross. The demons appear to torment the damned, and the 
four evangelists end the play reminding the audience of the truth about all this 
that can be found in their books. The writers of the Chester eschatological 
plays delight not only in expanding the material found in the other cycles but 
also in anchoring their material in the biblical texts. 

Later medieval English treatments of the Apocalypse, as mentioned above, 
exhibit more variety than what may be found in Anglo-Saxon England. But the 
two eras both shy away from predictive use of the Apocalypse and focus rather 
on moral issues, ones that speak to the present - the troubles of the times of 
Anglo-Saxon England and also, in the later literature especially, the moral 
dilemmas of the individual. Medieval English apocalyptic, in short, is in the 
main orthodox rather than heterodox and aligned to the dominant religious 
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culture rather than opposed to it. Above all, it seeks to better the present by 
challenging people on a moral rather than speculative level. 
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CHAPTER 11 


“Earth and Sky will be Ablaze”: The Apocalypse, Hell, 
and Judgment in Pre-modern Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany 


Katherine K. Olson 
n Introduction 


This chapter offers a brief overview of the evidence for apocalyptic beliefs, 
traditions, and literature and related visions of the afterlife, and its significance 
in the medieval and early modern Celtic societies. It draws upon a range of 
literary, historical, and visual evidence to examine the place of the apocalypse 
particularly in pre-modern culture and the imagination. Due to the breadth of 
material which is relevant to this topic, however, this essay is particularly con- 
cerned with select aspects of the evidence for the Last Days, Doomsday, and 
Judgment, descriptions of Hell, and the afterlife. In addition, the Celtic ver- 
nacular evidence for such traditions will be chiefly considered. 

Gaelic Ireland and Scotland and Wales form the primary geographical focus 
of this study, though Brittany and Cornwall are also discussed. These countries 
all shared in the wider European tradition of popular literature dealing with 
otherworld journeys, and visions and descriptions of Heaven and Hell, embrac- 
ing widely known Christian and Jewish apocryphal literature. It is notable that 
most, though not all, of the vernacular texts which survive are translations 
from the Latin as opposed to independent native traditions. Despite this, as we 
shall see, distinctive elements emerge, linked to native legal, historical, and 
literary traditions, which were unique to these countries. 

However, while medieval Welsh, Cornish, and Breton languages, literatures, 
and traditions are considered separately here, wholly in c.400 A.D., they shared 
a common Brythonic language which was spoken across most of Britain and a 
literary tradition. Early forms of Welsh, Cornish, and Breton developed from 
their regional dialects and variations of Brythonic during the Early Middle 
Ages, as Anglo-Saxon and other encroachments gradually led to the loss of ter- 
ritory and speakers. Likewise, in c.400 is misleading. The same Brythonic lan- 
guage, albeit with regional dialects and variations, was spoken across much of 
Britain; they also shared a common literary tradition. Anglo-Saxon and other 
encroachments led gradually to loss of territory and speakers (some departing 
for Brittany) and the early medieval development of early forms of Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton. Likewise, Gaelic Ireland and Scotland shared a common 
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language and literary tradition during the Middle Ages which eventually gave 
rise to Irish and Scottish Gaelic. 


11.2 The Gaelic World: Ireland and Scotland 


A wealth of apocryphal texts survive in the Gaelic vernacular. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that “we have in Irish probably the richest crop of apocryphain 
any of the European vernaculars, probably in any vernacular language." 
Surviving pre-modern apocryphal writings in Irish include Christian and 
Jewish apocrypha widely circulated in Europe and beyond as well as some 
apocrypha unique to Ireland itself, including In Tenga Bithnua (“The Evernew 
Tongue”). Martin McNamara’s seminal 1975 study of the apocrypha of the Irish 
church sought to identify and catalogue many texts concerned with apocalyp- 
tic themes. As a result of the excellent work of scholars like McNamara, Mäire 
Herbert, John Carey, the Series Apocryphorum of Corpus Christianorum, and 
(most recently) the De Finibus Project based in the Department of Early and 
Medieval Irish at University College, Cork, a wide range of Irish apocryphal 
texts have been identified and edited in critical editions with translations. The 
fruits of this fine project were published as a two volume set entitled The End 
and Beyond: Medieval Irish Eschatology in late 2014.? 


11.3 Visions of the Afterlife 


Irish texts concerned with the fate of souls and their interim state in the afterlife 
abound, reflecting both native vernacular tradition and popular and widely known 
Latin and other texts in their composition. Including texts such as the Visio Tnugdali 
(“The Vision of Tundale") and Fis Adomnáin (“The Vision of Adomnán") these pro- 
vide accounts of visits by named individuals to Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory. An inter- 
est in what happens to the soul in the afterlife is apparent from the 7th century in 
Ireland, and visions of the afterlife constitute an important body of evidence for 
pre-modern apocalyptic beliefs, perspectives, and concerns in an Irish context. 
These texts also often provide answers to pressing questions centering 
around the soul’s experience after death, before and at judgment, including its 
punishment, location, and interim state. As Wright has argued, a variety of pos- 


1 McNamara (1975, 1). 

2 As this volume had just been published as of going to press, detailed reference to its contents 
unfortunately has been impossible, though general reference has been made to it whenever 
possible. Those interested in medieval Irish eschatology, however, should be certain to con- 
sult this splendid set of volumes. 
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sibilities for the interim state of souls after death have been represented in 
pre-modern Irish literature. These include (variously) an immediate departure for 
heaven or hell often accompanied by angels or demons, arrival at these places 
only after the pronouncement of the Last Judgment, and the idea found in Irish 
voyage tales (immrama) that souls instead wait on ocean islands, and the soul 
embarking on a seven-day tour of the universe before arriving in either heaven or 
hell (The Seven Journeys of the Soul).? Briefly, one major grouping of texts concern- 
ing the afterlife and the fate of the soul is preoccupied with the relationship 
between death, the soul, and the body. Do they separate after death? If so, how, 
and what is the experience of the soul and the body? What are their natures? Irish 
literature provides some varied and colorful answers to these questions, often 
emphasizing the trauma of the time of separation of the body from the soul in 
graphic detail. As Carey has argued, in some medieval Irish texts like The Dialogue 
of the Body and the Soul (Acallam in Chuirp 7 na hAnma, with a basis according to 
Wright in the broadly circulated Latin sermon Anima de corpore exibit sed non 
sponte as well as being included in the tract Speculum aureum animae peccatricis) 
the soul exits the body through the mullach, or crown of the head: “It passes 
through it [the head] and stands on the crown of the head, and it alights on the 
outside; and then it speaks in amazement at the mantle of air which it wears." The 
soul departs for heaven and later returns to the body, accusing it, saying “O hard 
flesh! O devilish temple!” and opines that it is the “temple of the Devil, black dark 
miserable dwelling of the Devil...storeroom of worms, treasury where all our sins 
are gathered together" In other texts, like the 10th or late gth century The Two 
Deaths (according to Wright, this conflates the Latin sermon entitled The Three 
Utterances of the Soul), which survives in the 15th century manuscript Liber Flavus 
Fergusiorum, the soul leaves through the breast, when Satan drives a trident 
“under the left breast of the man and dragged the soul out of the body unto the 
floor.” Likewise, the Late Middle Irish text The Out-of-Body Experiences of Cairpre 
Cromm found in the Book of Ui Mhaine details how only when the body is buried 
the soul exits the body for heaven, and focuses like many comparable texts on the 
battle waged for the soul of the departed Cairpre son of Feradach, a “fierce, cruel 
royal warrior” and reputed king of Ui Mhaine, between the angels and the 
demons.* 


3 The following summary only provides a brief overview of some of the more important texts. 
Charles D. Wright discusses the interim state of souls in early Irish literature in impressive 
depth in his lengthy chapter, “Next-to-Last Things: The Interim State of Souls in Early Irish 
Literature,” in John Carey, Emma Nic Cärthaigh, and Caitriona Ö Dochartaigh (eds), The End 
and Beyond: Medieval Irish Eschatology, 2 vols. (Aberystwyth: 2014), i, 309-396. 

4 John Carey, “Introduction,” in Ibid, i, 46; Charles D. Wright, “Latin Analogues for The Dialogue 
of the Body and the Soul,’ in Ibid, 66; Idem, “Latin Analogues for The Two Deaths: The Three 
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Of all of the visions in medieval Ireland, the very popular and widely circu- 
lated third-century “family of texts” known as the Visio Sancti Pauli (Vision of 
St Paul) detailing St Paul’s vision of Heaven and Hell was the most prevalent. 
Indeed, McNamara has argued that the only “clear evidence” of the use of an 
apocalyptic text in medieval Ireland relates to this tale, based on Latin trans- 
lations of the Greek original (according to O’Sullivan, it originated as the 
Apocalypse of Paul, a Greek apocryphon) which in turn influenced other 
medieval visions of Heaven and Hell. Of Redaction 1v of the Latin version of 
the Visio Pauli, two slightly different independent Irish versions survive, and 
are concerned with both the journey of Paul into Hell and St Michael and 
Paul’s petition for a temporary reprieve on Sunday of the torments of the 
damned, in addition to an Irish text which may stem from a lost Latin ver- 
sion. Three manuscripts of the 8th or gth century (only one with a complete 
text) contain Redaction vt, which has been persuasively found to be com- 
posed “if not in Ireland, at any rate in an Irish continental center retaining 
the closest links with the home culture.”> A version of Redaction xi also sur- 
vives in a single early gth century codex (Vatican City, BAV, Pal. lat. 220) and it 
has been suggested that it was likely the work of an Irish religious on the 
continent on the basis of internal evidence, linguistic features, and the nature 
of the content included. This redaction stands out as containing various 
unique elements not reflected in other versions of the text, including details 
as to Paul's first experience of paradise, with a particular emphasis on the five 
wise and five wicked virgins, mention of fiery trees, and more. It details Paul's 
vision of the "great city of heaven" and its twelve walls and towers. He is then 
taken by an angel to view the punishment of the wicked in Hell, including the 
sufferings of the damned in a fiery river, and also sees the entrance to para- 
dise, including its twelve golden walls, four rivers, and trees. The gates of 
paradise however are closed, with the keys safely in the hands of Peter and 
Paul, until the Day of Judgment. Finally, the angel shows Paul the *punish- 
ment of the wicked and the place of the just." Regardless of recension, Visio 
Sancti Pauli in fact held such popularity and significance in Ireland that it 


Utterances of the Soul, in Ibid, 113. Quotations from John Carey, "The Dialogue of the Body 
and of the Soul,” in Ibid, 47-65, at 55, 59; Katja Ritari, "The Two Deaths,’ in Ibid, 101-111, at 109; 
John Carey, "The Out-of-Body Experiences of Cairpre Cromm,’ in Ibid, 145-151, at 147. 

See editions of a number of Irish texts concerned with the body and the soul: The Dialogue 
of the Body and the Soul (and Latin analogues for this), The Two Deaths (and a Latin ana- 
logue), The Two Clerical Students and the Next Life, and The Out-of-Body Adventures of 
Cairpre Cromm in Ibid, 1, 47-151. 

5 Dumwille (1977-8, 62-77, 70). 
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clearly influenced the content of various other contemporary Irish texts, like 
the Nauigatio Sancti Brendani.® 

Another extremely popular vision of Heaven and Hell centered on an Irish 
knight, Owein, who passed through a cave to Purgatory and then to earthly 
Paradise. The cave which he passed through was located on Station Island in 
Lough (Loch) Derg in southern Donegal. St Patrick was supposed to have been 
shown the entrance to the cave by God himself; the cave was meant to aid in 
Patrick’s efforts to Christianize Ireland and hence was known as St Patrick’s 
Purgatory. The Purgatory itself was the site of an early Christian monastery 
associated with St Da-Bhe-öc. By the 12th century, however, the Augustinian 
Canons had taken up residence there, and a cave on an island in Lough Derg 
was thought to be an entrance to Purgatory. This site has held great popularity 
as destination for pilgrims from the late 12th century to the present day. It was 
believed that if a pilgrim spent an entire day and night inside the site, they 
would be purified of their sins, and they would not have to pass through the 
pains of Purgatory once they died. Rather, instead of the agonizing wait for 
Heaven, they would travel directly there after death. The Purgatory is attested 
in the twelfth century Life of St Patrick written by Jocelin and in the writings 
(1186-7) of Gerald of Wales (Giraldus Cambrensis); Jocelin describes it as being 
in County Mayo, while Gerald of Wales rightly named Loch Derg as an Ulster 
lake, and mentioned St Patrick’s Purgatory. Two poems on St Patrick’s Purgatory, 


6 McNamara also argues that a “peculiar Irish text” which is dependent on the Visio Pauli has 
survived in four manuscripts, with no known Latin original. The tale variously includes a 
description of Paul’s (delayed) wish to see Hell’s torments; of how the soul departs the body 
according to St Bernard; a soul-body dialogue over the sins of the corpse of a deceased her- 
mit; Paul’s journey to Hell with his guide, the angel Michael (here Paul looks down upon Hell 
from the top of a valley, and the rationale for the damnation of the souls lodged there accord- 
ing to their sins is revealed, e.g. pride, adultery, gluttony, etc.); this is followed by a short vision 
of Heaven. McNamara concludes that this version of the Visio Pauli may well be a composite 
text, which also appears to have influenced the Irish homily attributed to St Augustine, “The 
Bringing Forth of the Soul,” and connected Irish apocrypha such as the “Dialogue between 
the Soul and Body.” In addition, he suggests that the description of the Land of Promise with 
its “river flowing with milk and honey...[and] land...seven times brighter than silver...[and] 
trees full of fruit from the roots to the highest branches” in the Visio Pauli (Chapters 21 and 
22) may have influenced Irish ecclesiastical learning with respect to “both terminology (terra 
repromissionis; Tir Tairngiri) and concepts in the Irish voyage literature,’ like the voyage of St 
Brendan (Nauigatio Sancti Brendani). Martin McNamara, “Apocalyptic and Eschatological 
Texts in Irish Literature,’ in Apocalyptic and Eschatological Heritage, 80-81, 83-87; Dumville 
(1977-8, 62-77); Wright (1990, 33-44); McNamara, Apocrypha, 105-110; Tomas o’Sullivan, “The 
Vision of Saint Paul: Redaction x1,” in Carey, Nic Cärthaigh, and Ö Dochartaigh (eds), Endand 
Beyond, 1, 397-415. 
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both narrated by St Patrick, survive in the Gaelic vernacular in a ı5th century 
manuscript (BL Addl. ms. 30512), with a prose preface, which encourages 
pilgrimage there as it supposedly has a greater value (in indulgences) than 
even Rome. They have been recently edited and translated by John Carey, who 
suggests a date of the 13th or 14th century, possibly as early as the 12th.” 

An otherworldly vision of Irish provenance, the vision of the early Irish saint 
Fursa (d.650) is assigned the date of 633 A.D. by the Venerable Bede also in 
Book 3, ch.ıg of his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum of 731. The earliest 
version of Fursa's vision is found in the Vita prima Fursaei, which possibly 
dates to the 7th century; and though no Irish version is extant today, by the 
tenth century it had been translated into the Irish tongue. It relates three 
visions of Fursa, but the third is the most significant. Briefly, after being res- 
cued from devils by three angels, he is brought to Heaven where he also sees 
the torments of the damned in Hell. Fursa is injured by the Devil when the soul 
of a sinner is tossed at him and bears the mark of the burn caused by this on 
his jaw and shoulder thereafter in the mortal world. Benjamin Hudson has 
drawn attention to the "fourfold division of souls" in Fursa's vision; they are 
categorized as "the good, the not entirely good, the not entirely bad, and the 
bad" - a hierarchy similar to that found in the works of St Augustine. This was 
echoed in the later vision of Adomnán — and Hudson suggests that Fursa's 
vision demonstrates "the early Irish church's preoccupation with private devo- 
tion and penance." 

The account of the terrors of Hell found in the Irish life of St Brendan (Betha 
Brénnain) is particularly evocative. Brendan was a 6th century Irish saint and 
abbot of Clonfort (d.575 A.D., apparently at 94), and both Latin and Irish ver- 
sions of his life are extant. One of two versions of the Irish life is found in the 
Book of Lismore, a manuscript dating to the second half of the 15th century, but 
compiled from several earlier manuscripts for Finghin mac Carthaigh Riabhach 
(d.1505 A. D.) and his wife. In this version of the life, while Brendan is at sea, the 
Devil appears to him on the sail of his vessel, and reveals the gate of Hell. 
Brendan witnesses the lamentations of the sinners, and provides striking 
details as to the monstrous inhabitants of Hell (including various monstrous 
beasts, birds, and insects): 


7 Easting (1991, xvii); Williams (1973/4, 121-194, at 124—125); Dimoch (1867, 82-83); R. Flower 
(ed.), Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Library, ii, 477; John Carey, "Two Poems on 
St Patrick's Purgatory,’ in The End of Time, 1, 501-525. 

8 McNamara, Apocrypha, 126; Gardner (1989, 51-55); Heist, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 38-48; 
Hudson (2000, 101-123, at 103); Colgrave and Myors (1969, 270-275); cf. Rackham (2007). 
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There are curly, cruel, bold, big-headed maggots; and yellow, white, great- 
jawed monsters; fierce ravening lions; red, black, brown, devilish dragons; 
mighty treacherous tigers; inky bristly scorpions; red high-soaring hawks; 
rough sharp-beaked griffins; black hump-backed beetles; sharp snouted 
flies; bent bony-beaked wasps; heavy iron mallets; ancient old rough 
flails; sharp swords; red spears; black demons; stinking fires; streams of 
poison; cats screeching; dogs rending; hounds hunting... 


St Brendan also describes in some detail the terrible landscape of Hell and its 
topography, as well as its weather. He recalls the “fetid lakes; great sloughs; dark 
pits; deep gullies; high mountains; hard crags...swampy little straits of the sea; 
bare burning plains; peaked rugged hills; hard verminous ravines; rough thorny 
moors; black fiery forests; filthy monster-infested roads; congealed stinking- 
billowed seas; huge iron spikes; black bitter waters..." After witnessing Hell's 
"swift ravening demons" and “vast unheard-of tortures,’ St Brendan relates “a 
little” of his experience to his followers, naming the Devil as the one seen talk- 
ing to him. Lastly, as Brendan’s vision concludes, the great torments of Hell 
described in it are said to have been found “in the ancient writings of the Old 
Testament.”? 

Likewise, in another Irish text found in two recensions, St Brendan reflects 
on the fear of death in a speech made alternately either to one of his disciples 
or the bishop Moinenn. There indeed seems to be a connection between this 
text and a passage in a late vita of the saint where he admits possessing a fear 
of death, as Charles Plummer has argued. The recension found in the Book of 
Leinster and in one other manuscript (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale fonds 
celtique no.1) begins with mention of how St Brendan went to Hell to bring 
out the soul of his mother, and did battle with demons to accomplish this. 
Once his soul had returned to his body, he was asked whether he feared 
death: 


^I do indeed,” said Brendan. 

“Death certain, the time uncertain, 
Leaving friends, the presence of foes. 

An unknown journey, an unfamiliar land. 
A dark way, lingering without return. 
Fright of wrath, horror of monsters.’ 


9 Jackson (1951; rev. ed., London: 1971, 188-189); Stokes (1890, 66-67); cf. Wooding (2000, 226— 
245); Burgess and Strijbosch (2006). 
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He also described a terrible valley (Hell) full of fire and monsters with a 
“crooked unsteady bridge across it, unless your good deeds support [you].” He 
ends by relating that “Expecting Judgment, awaiting resurrection in the pres- 
ence of a Judge. I fear death.”!° 

The vision of Tundale (Visio Tnugdali) was written in the year 1149 by an 
Irish Benedictine monk named Marcus who was based in the Irish Cistercian 
monastic community of St James at Regensburg in Germany. However, the 
dedication states that the story itself came from Ireland. In this, the sinful soul 
of the central character, a young Cashel nobleman and soldier named Tundale 
(Latin Tnugdalus, Irish Tnüthgal), embarks upon a tour of Heaven and Hell 
with a guardian angel. It boasts in particular quite a lengthy description of the 
terrors of Hell, of which the upper reaches are a place where purgation occurs, 
and therefore appear to function as a purgatory of sorts, though this is not 
explicitly stated. It has been suggested by St John D. Seymour on this basis that 
it may be seen as reflecting the 12th century ecclesiastical reform movement in 
Ireland and the development of the doctrine of Purgatory. In addition, there 
are interesting references to well-known heroes of the Ulster cycle (concerned 
with the Ulaid of northeastern Ireland), the warrior Conall Cernach and Fergus 
mac Röich, the former king of Ulster, as being present in Hell. Likewise, when 
Tundale visits paradise he sees there many Irishmen associated with his par- 
ticular monastery, drawn from both the laity and the clergy." 

The fragmentary vision of Laisrén, most recently edited by John Carey, is 
now thought to date to the Old Irish period in composition on the basis of the 
language of the text, possibly to the 8th century. It has been suggested by Kuno 
Meyer that Laisrén was an abbot of Lethglenn in Carlow who died in 638, 
though various Irish saints bear the name. Carey has persuasively argued that 
this identification is not safe; we do not know Laisrén to be a saint, an abbot, or 
to be connected to the relevant foundations, and he posits two possible identi- 
fications linked to Clonard and Clonmacnoise. Indeed, this identification is 
based only on his name and the fame of the abbot of Lethglenn. Leaving aside 
the identity of its main protagonist, a fragment of Laisrén’s vision, dealing only 
with part of his vision of Hell, survives in a composite 15th century manuscript 
(Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Rawlinson B 512). Having fasted for three days to 
cleanse the church of Cluain Cain (as Carey argues, to reconsecrate it), Laisrén's 
soul leaves his body. Similarly to the vision of St Fursa, a clash between angels 
and devils occurs. This is followed by Laisrén's journey northwards and tour of 


10 John Carey, “St Brendan on the Fear of Death,” in The End and Beyond, 1, 445-451, at 449. 
11 Seymour (1926, 87-106); McNamara, Apocrypha, 126-127; Wagner (1882); Friedel and 
Meyer (1907); Picard (1989). 
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Hell, described as a “sea of fire with an indescribable storm...[and] souls burn- 
ing in the sea, and their heads all above it, and they were wailing and lament- 
ing ceaselessly forever.” Led by an angel, he first he enters the mouth of Hell 
and sees the torments of the souls of unrepentant sinners who can still be 
redeemed, and then explores the depths of hell and all its terrors. Perhaps 
most memorably, he describes how fiery nails pierce the sinful body parts of 
the damned, including their tongues, eyes, heads, and ears, but the text is sadly 
incomplete.!? 

In addition, John Carey has called the 10th or uth century tale Fis Adomnain 
(The Vision of Adomnän) “probably the richest and most vivid of Irish escha- 
tological texts.” Indeed, it provides much detail as to the geography and land- 
scape of the afterlife, and particularly Heaven and Hell. Despite its later 
composition, it is wrongly attributed to saint and abbot Adomnan of Iona 
(d.704), who is known also for his biography of St Columba. As McNamara and 
Boswell have suggested, it finds its basis in both scriptural and apocryphal texts 
(e.g. the Apocalypse of Thomas, Transitus Mariae, and Visio Pauli), and Irish 
voyage tales, amongst other sources, such as the Seven Heavens apocryphon 
(discussed below). It survives in four manuscripts dating from the 12th to 16th 
century (the oldest belonging to the Lebor na hUidre manuscript), with a fifth 
version extant as an interpolation in a voyage tale found in the Yellow Book of 
Lecan (15th/16th century). 

The vision purports to follow the soul of Adomnan, “High Scholar of the 
Western World,” after it departs his body on the feast of St John the Baptist (of 
which more later). First, Adomnán's soul travels to Heaven with its angelic 
guardian, and thence to Hell. It came first to the “Land of the Saints,’ where he 
witnessed the “Glorious One" sitting on his fiery throne, surrounded by many 
thousands “in the guise of horses and of birds,” and the glory of the heavenly 
city, complete with its seven many-hued crystal walls, is described. It is said 
that those who “attain not the city after their life is spent," but will ascend to 
Heaven after “the Words of Doom shall have been spoken’ are instead allotted 
“a restless and unstable habitation, until the coming of Judgment, on heights 
and hilltops, and in marshy places,” and further details as to the door of the city 
are provided.!? In the Leabhar Breac version, those condemned to Hell suffer 
the following terrible fate: “...the twelve fiery dragons swallow [the soul], one 
after the other, until the lowest dragon releases it into the Devil's mouth." The 
torments of Hell are also described in some detail, and include being struck 


12 Cf. Meyer (1899, 13-119); Grosjean (1963, 251-272); John Carey, "The Vision of Laisrén,” in 
The End and Beyond, 1, 417—444, at 439. 
13 On the seven heavens and doorways confronting human souls, see below. 
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with fiery clubs by devils, “red showers of fire,” “fiery nails through their 
tongues” or their heads, eternally being scorched by their girdles, and much 
more. Further, beyond this “land of torment,” another lies which is only to be 
inhabited by demons until Doomsday. After his tour of Hell, Adomnän returns 
to Paradise and then to his mortal body. It is interesting to note that there is a 
hierarchy of souls (and four degrees of goodness and evil) not dissimilar to that 
suggested by St Augustine. 

The memorable concept of the seven heavens (Na Seacht Neamha) is found 
in various medieval Irish, Old English, and Latin sources. While a tract con- 
cerning the seven heavens is found in three Irish texts, and there is some dis- 
agreement between them. The seven heavens are also referred to in other Old 
Irish texts; for example, the 8th century Irish poet Blathmac calls Christ “the 
king of the seven holy heavens.” This post-mortem ascent of the soul through 
a series of seven heavens, facing purification in these before its ultimate judg- 
ment, is also found in The Vision of Adomnan discussed above. The Leabhar 
Breac manuscript version of this (Dublin, R.1.A. MS. 23.0.48), dating to the 15th 
century, says: 


It is difficult for the soul to reach the throne of the Creator, after being the 
companion and neighbor of the flesh with its slumber and luxury and 
comfort, unless it has angels to guide it; for there are very many hardships 
on the ladder of the seven heavens, and none of them is easier than the 
others. There are six doorways set before the human race on the way to 
heaven. A watchman and doorkeeper from the household of heaven had 
been set to guard each of the doorways. 


The guardians include the angel Michael and the Archangel Uriel, and they are 
confronted with a variety of purifications like being beaten by fiery scourges, 
iron whips, a fiery furnace which requires sinners to remain for 12 years, being 
cleansed by a fiery stream, suffering on a burning wheel or in a whirlpool of 
flame for many years, and more, as they move through the different doors. 
They do not suffer in the sixth heaven but are judged in the seventh. There is 
also a description of the fate of the damned, noting various punishments and 
more in Hell, linked by the number twelve, including twelve dragons which 
swallow the soul that is damned, twelve fiery iron walls, and twelve fiery whips. 
The brief tract known as Na Seacht Neamha (“The Seven Heavens”) found in 


14 Carey (2003, 121-136, at 121); McNamara, Apocrypha, 126; Boswell (1908, especially 28-47) 
(translation); Dumville (1977-8, 62-77). 
15 John Carey, “Introduction,” in The End and Beyond, 1, 155-170; Carney (1964, 21). 
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the Liber Flavus Fergusorium, names these as: “air, ether, olympus, firmament, 
fiery heaven, heaven of the angels, and heaven of the trinity,” though there is 
some disagreement between texts. This tract is fuller and more detailed than 
the post-mortem ascent of the soul through a series of seven heavens found in 
The Vision of Adomnán (Fis Adomnáin) discussed above, for example, in terms 
of providing specific names for individuals. A description of the seven heavens 
is also found in In Tenga Bithnua, discussed below. It has been argued by John 
Carey that the so-called "Insular Seven Heavens Apocalypse" (no longer 
extant), was a common source likely of Irish provenance or redaction and dat- 
ing to the 8th century or earlier. This was shared by a variety of Irish sources 
dealing with apocalyptic themes, and is found in an Old English sermon (c.1100) 
and a Latin treatise (c.800) as well. In addition, Carey has persuasively demon- 
strated that "the distinctive features ofthe "Insular Seven Heavens Apocalypse" 
can be paralleled most closely in Egyptian apocalyptic writings, specifically 
those of the Gnostics,” drawing especially on the Pistis Sophia and Ophite 
teachings. The De Finibus project has taken this even further, though a full 
consideration of their conclusions falls outside the scope of this chapter. They 
have recorded the particular traits found in Irish seven heavens texts (e.g. the 
virgins and the gates), and using these have attempted to trace its form upon 
leaving Egypt, to Spain, and its ultimate transmission to Ireland.!6 

Other Irish visions and descriptions of Heaven and Hell also exist, but they 
are beyond the scope of this survey. Some have recently been edited by the De 
Finibus project, including the Middle Irish poems “A Soul Freed from Hell by 
Prayer,’ and “Colum Cille on the Pains of Hell,” the "Story of Cairpre Cromm 
and Mael Sechnaill, son of Mael Ruanaid,” "The Seven Journeys of the Soul,’ a 
homily concerned with the resurrection and the harrowing of Hell found in 
the Liber Flavius Fergusiorum, and others.” So too is a detailed consideration of 
the substantial Irish Antichrist traditions. However, while the first references 
to the Antichrist are found in Irish literature of the 7th century, the verse of 


16 McNamara, Apocrypha, 141-142; Carey (2003, 121-136, at 121); idem, “Introduction,” in The 
End and Beyond, 1, 155-170; Charlotte Touati, "The 'Apocalypse of the Seven Heavens': From 
Egypt to Ireland,’ in Ibid, 1, 171-187; Seymour (1923, 18-30); Mac Niocaill (1961, 239-241). 

17 Cf. The End and Beyond, vols. 1 and 11. 

18 They include the "Vision of Merlino” (based to an extent on the Visio Pauli), a homily 
partially attributed to St Augustine on the "Bringing Forth of the Soul" (apparently influ- 
enced by St Paul's vision as well), and an Irish translation of the debate between the body 
and the soul. Likewise, the figure of the Anti-Christ is briefly described in many old and 
Middle Irish poetry and prose texts. He is also the subject of a few specific Irish texts, 
including two poems dealing with the conception and characteristics and various powers 
of the Antichrist found in the 14th century Book of Uí Maine. Cf. McNamara, Apocrypha, 
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Blathmac in the mid-eighth century refers specifically to the Antichrist, while 
by the gth and 10th centuries, an Irish Antichrist legend is in evidence. This was 
particularly notable for its distinctive “unusual” preoccupation with describing 
the monstrous nature of his appearance, and addition of new material to his 
biography, with a special emphasis on his early years, perhaps in line with con- 
temporary Irish development of the patristic infancy gospels.!? 


11.4 The Last Days and Doomsday 


The surviving evidence of Gaelic Ireland and Scotland shares largely in wider 
European traditions and beliefs relating to the Last Days and Doomsday, but is 
nonetheless notable for its distinctive use of the literary tradition and native 
law in articulating the Crucifixion of Christ, the Last Days, and Doomsday. Irish 
apocalyptic eschatology, dating from shortly after the 7th century, and con- 
cerned with the signs of the end and the Antichrist, may be considered ‘dis- 
tinctive’ in the words of Bernard McGinn in that “Irish texts show little interest 
in political signs of the end, preferring to emphasize the cosmic or natural 
signs."20 

Early beliefs in Ireland that the Last Days were at hand and an interest in 
the signs of the approaching Doomsday are evident. In his 5th century 
Confession, St Patrick expressed the belief that he was experiencing the Last 
Days and waiting for the coming of Christ to judge the living and the dead?! a 
sentiment that was echoed soon thereafter by St Columbanus. Likewise, an 
early account of the coming of Doomsday and the Last Judgment was related 
in the mid-8th century poetry of the Irish monk Blathmac son of Cu Brettan. 
Two of his poems are preserved in an 18th century manuscript (National 
Library of Ireland G 50). In the second of these, an Old Irish keen or lament 
(caoineadh, a ritual expression of grief in Irish tradition) directed to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Christ is praised for his virtues and his heroic biography 
is narrated. Blathmac sings of the avenging of the crime of the kin-slaying of 
Jesus and related crimes against Jesus's clients (these have their basis in early 
Irish law, and concern the murder of a member of the kin-group, as well as the 


109-113, 139; Atkinson (1887, 266-273, 507—517); H. Gaidoz (1889, 463-470); Ó Domhnaill 
(1930, 37-86); Macalister (1903, 394—455); Ó Cuiv (1973, 87-102). 

19 McGinn, “Medieval Visions of the End,’ in The End and Beyond, 1, 27-28. 

20 Ibid, 24-25. 

21 Cf. John Carey and Caitriona Ó Dochartaigh, "Introduction," in The End and Beyond, ii, 
555. 
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relationship between lord and client, discussed below) of the terror of the 
coming ofthe Last Days and the end of the world. Eight days of the signs ofthe 
sun, moon, stars, earth, and sea before Doomsday, some referred to in Luke 
21:25, and also ultimately based on the Apocalypse of Thomas (in its various 
recensions found in manuscripts of the 5th to the 15th centuries, not as one 
text),2? are recounted: 


Alas the coming of hardship - it will utterly crush the great elements. 
Earth and sky will be ablaze; the smile will be wiped from the face of the 
seas. 

This will be a severe shaking; the form of elements will perish; 

Ocean, sea, and pool will be dry, the beautiful stars will fall from heaven. 
The mountain will be as high as the hollow; there will be great complaint; 
The world will be a level expanse so that a single apple might roll across it.?3 


Only after witnessing earthquakes, the oceans, sea, and waters drying up, the 
stars of the sky falling, and other signs before Doomsday were the dead called 
to Judgment. 

In addition to the signs noted by Blathmac, William Heist, in his study of 
the fifteen signs before Doomsday, records much evidence of vernacular Irish 
versions principally concerned with these. Indeed, along with different 
recensions of The Apocalypse of Thomas, there are many surviving versions of 
the earliest text concerned with the fifteen signs before Doomsday (De quin- 
decim signis, “On the Fifteen Signs,” possibly dating to the 8th century), and 
earlier Irish precedents from the 8th or gth century.?* Other Irish texts are 
also concerned with the coming of the end of days. For example, Scéla Lái 
Brátha (Tidings of Doomsday, possibly 11th century), supposed that Doomsday 
would last a millennium, and made reference to Matthew 25:31-46.2° In addi- 
tion, Saltair na Rann (“The Psalter of the Quatrains,’ dating to the end of the 


22 Ibid, 551-552. 

23 Hudson (2000, 101-123); Carney (1964, 82). 

24 McGinn, “Medieval Visions of the End,” 1, 25. 

25 These are too numerous to be considered in depth here. Vernacular Irish versions of the 
signs include those found in: the Saltair na Rann (Psalter of the Quatrains, c.1000, which 
names Monday as Doomsday, as do other Irish tracts), texts of the signs in early and late 
versions of the Evernew Tongue (In Tenga Bithnua), a prose text of signs classified by 
Heist as the Airdena version and similar to the Saltair na Rann version, in the Collectanea 
of the Pseudo-Bede, in poems by Donnchadh Mor Ó Dálaigh (d.1244) and Philip Bocht Ó 
Huiginn, and a Comester-type version found in the Liber Flavus Fergusiorum. McNamara, 
Apocrypha, 128-140; cf. Heist (1952) and Carey (2009). 
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10th century likely) features religious verse concerned with eschatological 
themes including the signs, stemming from the same tradition. Of interest too 
is the Irish preoccupation with the cosmic and natural signs of the approach- 
ing Doomsday. In particular, "references to the sea are the unifying theme 
which connects all Irish or possibly Irish texts," including the belief as articu- 
lated in the Book of Armagh that some seven years before Judgment Ireland 
will be overrun by the sea.26 

These texts speak to the popularity and the significance of the Last Days for 
contemporaries in Gaelic Ireland and Scotland, as well as the existence of tra- 
ditions which linked the end of the world and the fate of the Irish. Perhaps 
nowhere is this more apparent than in the so-called panic of 1096, which took 
place on the Feast of the Decollation of St John the Baptist (29 August 1096). 
Aideen O'Leary has pointed to this crisis as marking *a major turning-point in 
Irish Christian history,’ noting its indication both of the Irish "acceptance of 
Christianity" and *millenarian expectation.”?7 

This feast was significant as it was believed that the Gaels shared collective 
guilt for the actions of Mog Ruith (Roth), a legendary Irish druid?® who had 
murdered John the Baptist at the behest of King Herod for the reward (vari- 
ously) of either his pick of maidens or the clothing of St John the Baptist. 
A variety of Irish evidence survives which is connected to the Mog Ruith leg- 
end, including stories of his training and lists of his descendants. A late Middle 
Irish poem concerned with the passion in the Book of Uí Maine names Mog 
Ruith as a Munster man, who is willing to behead St John “whatever the conse- 
quences to the people of Ireland” for the payment of his “raiment.” At his exe- 
cution, John was aware that Mog Ruith was an Irishman, and asked Christ to 
grant him a special boon that “the contentious Irish never receive food and 
clothes together.” Another Irish version of the Passion of John the Baptist tells 
of how at the feast of John two thirds would be slain, and the remaining third 
“should all be visited by a black pestilence.”?? In a similar vein, an Irish poem 
concerned with the destruction to be visited upon Ireland on the feast of the 


26 Carey and Ö Dochartaigh, “Introduction,” 11, 550-551, 560, 562-563. Cf. editions of the rel- 
evant texts in The End and Beyond. 

27 O'Leary (2001, 51-60, 51, 56). 

28 | Hewas allegedly trained in wizardry by Simon Magus, in Irish called Simon druí, or Simon 
the druid. The Latin magus was equivalent in Irish to druí (druid). Simon Magus is men- 
tioned in Acts 8: 9-24. Cf. O’Leary (2001, 52-54). 

29 Scarre (1910, 173-181); Cuív (1973, 87-113, 102-113); McNamara, Apocrypha, 63-66; Hudson 
(2000, 116-117); O’Leary (2001, 55). 
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decollation of St John the Baptist survives in a number of manuscripts of the 
12th to 16th centuries.?0 

Therefore, on the basis of the legend linking Mog Ruith to the decollation of 
St John the Baptist, it was believed that the Gaels, in the words of McNamara, 
“carried a special national guilt,” and would face especial punishment at the 
end of the world. The Martyrology of Oengus (Féilire Oengusso), dating to the 
ninth century, speaks of how Colum Cille (and others) prophesied that a 
Broom “will come of Fanat...like the grazing of two horses in a yoke, such will 
be the zeal with which it will purge Ireland” in revenge for the death of John 
the Baptist. Indeed, this Scuap a Fanat (“Broom out of Fänat”) is “a prophesied 
harbinger of the Last Judgement” and may be considered “part of a medieval 
Irish complex of eschatological traditions concerning signs specific to Ireland 
itself.”3! Likewise, as Ben Hudson has suggested, by the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury, beliefs about the link between the feast of the decollation of John the 
Baptist and the punishment of the Gaels are readily apparent in the Irish Life 
of St Adomnán (written c.956—964).?? Further, it was thought by the last years 
of the uth century that if four criteria linked to the ill-fated feast were met, 
then the end of the world was imminent. These conditions called for the feast 
of StJohn to fall at a chronological cycle's end, and upon a Friday in a leap year 
with an additional lunar month. 

The panic of 1096 represented the fulfillment of three of these conditions 
for the Last Days. A great plague raged in Ireland in August 1095-May 1096, 
affecting all levels of society. The Annals of Ulster for 1096 record how "great 
fear fell among the men of Ireland before the feast of John of this year"?? These 
suppositions were given weight also by the so-called second vision of Adomnán, 
a prophetic sermon. While the first vision (previously discussed) occurred on 
the feast of St John, the second developed this connection further, and con- 
tained specific information naming the year 1096 and those signs of a chrono- 
logical nature connected to it. Here, the Irish are told to repent by an angel, lest 
they be destroyed, for they are guilty of great misdeeds. They would be sub- 
jected to a plague which would claim three-quarters of the people of Ireland, 


30 McNamara, Apocrypha, 66-67. 

31 Carey, King of Mysteries, 206-207; Nicole, Volmering, "The Second Vision of Adomnän, in 
The End and Beyond, ii, 647-681; Hugh Fogarty, “The Broom out of Fänat, in The End and 
Beyond, ii, 686—696. 

32 Hudson (2000, 116-117). 

33 O'Leary (2001, 51-60); Herbert and Ó Riain (1988, 60); Hudson (2000, 101, 116-117); Annals 
of Ulster, W.M. Hennessy and B. MacCarthy (eds.), 4 vols. (Dublin: 1887-1901), ii, 56-57; 
W. Stokes (1891, 420-443, at 422-439); Dumville (2012, 47-64); McNamara, Early Irish 
Apocrypha, 64-67; Scarre (1910, 173-181, nos. 41-43). 
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and those left behind would face God’s vengeance on the Day of Judgment. 
Only Patrick out of all the saints wished the Irish to avoid the plague, and he 
would be their “judge and advocate on Doomsday.” The angel promised “woe to 
the harlots and sinners who will be burnt like hay and stubble, by a fire kindled 
in a bissextile leap year, and at the end of a cycle, and on the feast of the 
Decollation of John the Baptist.” The Irish are told that in that year, “the pesti- 
lence will come on a Friday,” unless they prevent its coming by “devout pen- 
ance,” observing a three day fast, and prayer.?* In connection with this, the 
Annals of the Four Masters note for 1096 that: 


The festival of John fell on Friday this year; the men of Ireland were seized 
with great fear, and the counsel taken by the clergy of Ireland, with the 
comarba of St Patrick at their head, in order to spare them from the mor- 
tality which had been predicted to them from a remote period, was to 
command all in general to observe a three days total fast... And so the 
men of Ireland were saved for that time from the fire of vengeance.?5 


Indeed, various traditions linked St Patrick (and other saints) to Purgatory and 
Judgment and the favored ability of the Irish to obtain an early outcome and 
thus bypass the terrors of the Last Days. For example, the gth century Historia 
Brittonum (History of the Britons) of the (Pseudo) Nennius notes that the saint: 


..gently asked three petitions [of God] for those of the Irish who had 
received the faith. The Irish say that the first of his petitions is that every- 
one should enter into repentance, even in extreme old age; the second 
that they should not be destroyed by barbarians forever; the third, that 
none of the Irish should survive to the Advent of Judgment, but that in 
honor of Patrick they should be brought to their end seven years before 
Judgment. 


Likewise, St Finian of Clonard was thought to give special protection to those 
buried in his churchyard by ensuring that after Doomsday they would not 
endure Hell's torments, and that he would be responsible for their judgment 
at Doomsday. A similar belief in the powers of the native saint to intervene 
in the fate of the soul is said to have existed in 16th century Wales: Derfel 
Gadarn (Derfel the Mighty, the patron saint of Llandderfel in Merioneth) 


34 Stokes (1891, 422-431). 
35 | Quoted in McNamara, Apocrypha, 67. 
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was alleged by Dr Ellis Price of Plas Iolyn to fetch the souls of the damned 
out of Hell.26 


11.5 The Last Judgment 


The Last Judgment was also of importance in the Gaelic world from the 7th 
century onwards. The scene depicted in late medieval poetry, for example, of 
the crucified Christ stretched out upon the cross, with the instruments of the 
Passion, and showing his bleedings wounds as Christ the Judge, was ubiqui- 
tous. It is invoked by numerous Gaelic poets, including Domhnall mac Daire 
mac Bruaideadha, Aonghus Fionn O Dalaigh, and Tadgh Og O hUiginn, as 
Salvador Ryan has demonstrated. The last of these, Ö hUiginn (d.1448), sings of 
how the “red blood drawn by the lance for you,/ O children of Eve, and his flesh 
all torn,/ shall be avenged on the Last Day.’ He also underscores terrible fear 
caused by the image of Christ sitting in judgment at Mount Zion, comparing 
what is about to happen to the death chase of wild animals: “We shall see Him 
coming above us on the hill to judge,/ we are the flock of birds, He is the hawk,/ 
dread the Doom.’ Mary's role in the Last Judgment as intercessor and advocate 
remained a central focus for art and devotion in the medieval Gaelic world, 
and her role will be discussed in more depth below. Likewise, the role of St 
Michael in the weighing of souls on the Day of Judgment, for which he gained 
great popularity across medieval Europe, is emphasized frequently in Gaelic 
poetry, notably that of the poet Philip Bocht Ó hUiginn (d.1487). Michael's 
popularity is also represented in the visual evidence. Karena Morton has drawn 
attention to two fine surviving medieval wall paintings of the saint at 
Ardamullivan and Clare Island, and Rachel Moss to stone carvings of Michael 
in various contexts and with differing functions, such as on the west portal of 
Clontuskert Priory or on tombs such as that at Kilcooly of Pierce Fitz Óg Butler 
(d.1526).3” More broadly, there is superb visual evidence reinforcing the signifi- 
cance of the Last Judgement in medieval Ireland from the early middle ages 
onwards, as elsewhere in medieval Christendom, including representations in 
Irish high crosses, manuscript illuminations, and sculpture.38 

One particularly evocative account of the Last Judgment comes from the 
8th century poet Blathmac, who sang of the call to Judgment: 


36 Nennius (1980, 34-35); Hudson (2000, 104); Jones (1989, 224-225). 

37 Ryan (2009, 184-195, at 186—187); translation by Ryan of Lambert McKenna (ed.), Dan De 
(Dublin: 1922), poem 6, stanzas 19-20; Morton (2006, 51-71); Moss (2006, 72-97). 

38 McGinn, “Medieval Visions of the End,’ 33. 
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Before your noble unblemished son the angel will sound a good trumpet; 
There will arise at the sounding every dead one who has been in human 
shape. 

It is by your son - enduring deed! - that many thousands will be struck 
down into the great fire before the Lord passes judgment on the deeds of 
them all. 


The battle for souls is cast as “a war that will destroy hues - it will be the end of 
all war; the ignoble demon host will be defeated with their black pagan lord." 
The poet expounds on this narrative by suggesting that those who have 
opposed the Lord and “submitted to Leviathan will suffer burning and slaying.” 
Indeed, Lucifer — “the proud one" — will be crushed, and the opportunity will 
come to avenge the crimes committed upon the Devil, who is guilty of "the 
opposition of his creator: the deception of Adam who was pitiful in dignity and 
the kin-slaying of Abel." This is followed by discussion of the “persecution of 
the patriarchs at every period, the destruction of the chief prophets, the infants 
of Bethlehem (wretched deed!) being slain in the holy guise of Jesus,’ and the 
martyrdoms of the apostles and others. The poem (incomplete) finishes with 
the statement that the Anti-Christ will be killed by Michael, “your son's war- 
rior, who will take a smiting sword to the body of the impious Anti-Christ who 
shall be born of a great sin.”39 Carney and Brian Lambkin have pointed to the 
strong sense of Irishness in the poetry of Blathmac, and the ways in which 
native literary and legal traditions are invoked. These include, for example, the 
use of native terms for tale types, the heroic nature of Christ, the idea of the 
kin-slaying of Jesus and the lord-client relationship. These were understand- 
ings based on early Irish law, and a typically Irish ritual expression of grief, the 
keen or lament carried out by kinsmen and, for individuals such as kings, his 
whole people, a *universal keen." Lambkin classifies this therefore as a univer- 
sal keen, due to the status of Jesus.^? 

Distinct ideas linked to native Irish (Brehon) law and tradition are also 
apparent alongside the conventional scene of the Last Judgment. Likely com- 
posed in the early 16th century, the Gaelic poem Ná Léig mo Mhealladh, a 
Mhuire (O Mary, Protect Me from Deception) is preserved in the Book of the 
Dean of Lismore and thought to have been the work of Maol Domnaigh mac 
Mhaghnuis Mhuiligh (Maol Domnnaigh son of Magnus of the island of Mull). 
If so, the poet belonged to one of Gaelic Scotland's “great hereditary bardic 
families" who counted among their patrons the MacLeóids of Dunvegan (Skye) 


39 Carney (1964, 81-83, 87-88). 
40 Carney (1964, 56); Lambkin (1985/6, 67-77). 
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and Harris. His poem in praise of Mary exhorts the saint to protect him from 
deception, aid him, and “steady me with your hand,” and “show me the way” 
with her teaching. Hell, escaping from the deceptions ofthe deviland the dam- 
nation of human souls are important themes in this composition. The poet 
beseeches Mary’s aid: 


The house of hell, the house of sinners, 

The torment among them is no pleasant tale; 
The lord of that house is trying to deceive me — 
Reside in my heat and bless my lips. 


His particular fear is “The Day of Accusation,” for “against God there is no 
pleading.” He begs her not to “let my soul be brought to justice,’ and to entrust 
his soul to her son (Christ). He takes comfort in the knowledge that Mary “will 
be on our side on the Appointed Day,” and relates a tale of a man guilty of 
incest with his sister, who gave offerings at mass every time he sinned with her, 
winning Mary’s love. After his death, Mary “grabbed [him] from the Devil by 
force,” and in his mortal body, she “corrected the soul,” releasing the seed of 
Adam, and “she made right his wrong.” As a result, he was given a second 
chance, and returned to his early life before sinning with his sister for a season, 
living out these days instead on “a righteous path.” As a result, he went to 
Heaven. This story, of course, belongs to a wider body of miracle stories relat- 
ing to the Blessed Virgin Mary in medieval Europe, of which Gonzalo de 
Berceo's Milagros de Nuestra Senora (Miracles of Our Lady) in medieval Spain 
is but one example. What is striking here are the powers with which Mary is 
endowed regarding Heaven and Hell: her ability to fetch souls out of Hell, and 
give them a second chance to achieve Heaven, is compounded by her being 
credited with being able to quiet the wrath of Christ on Judgment Day. 
Perhaps the most interesting however, is the supposition that souls can be 
saved on Judgment Day not just by Mary’s general intercession, but through 
bonds of kinship with Mary, and, by extension, her responsibility to protect 
her kinsmen. She is represented as a sister and member of the native kin- 
group. McLeod and Bateman have suggested that it is likely that this found 
its basis in early native Irish (Brehon) law (with Welsh parallels; according to 
the process when murder occurred, the entire kin-group was responsible for 
paying the blood fine. Certainly, the idea of a blood fine due as a result of the 
slaying of a member of one’s kin (fingal) in early Irish law is significant to the 
understanding of the Last Judgment in native Gaelic tradition. As Ryan has 
shown, a common belief that a éiric (blood fine or price) was due by man- 
kind for the Crucifixion of Christ was linked to the idea that on Doomsday all 
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outstanding debts were to be resolved, including the “unrepentant sins” of 
those who had broken the accord between humanity and God (broken by the 
original sin, renewed by the Crucifixion). Mary’s own role in Christ’s birth 
and nurture in connection with this is significant in this poem. The idea of 
Mary’s particular power to petition Christ at the Last Judgment is developed 
elsewhere in medieval Gaelic verse, and as Salvador Ryan has demonstrated, 
it derives “first of all from the fact that she fed him at the breast.” In this 
poem, therefore, Mary’s role as mother and nurturer of Christ in a specific 
sense provides payment of the necessary blood fine for the death of Christ 
(his Crucifixion), and therefore the special bond of kinship with her as our 
sister can lead to salvation when the fate of souls is decided at the Last 
Judgment, so all should seek her patronage and protection.^! 

Various medieval Irish texts mention the dread and fear of Doomsday and 
the Last Judgment. One particular, example, the unique Irish text In Tenga 
Bithnua (The Ever-new Tongue), likely dating to the gth or 10th century, exists 
in three different recensions and a various manuscripts. John Carey has edited 
the text, and the third (modern) recension of the text relating to the seven 
heavens has recently been edited by Emma Nic Carthaigh from a total of 39 
manuscripts, the earliest dating to the fifteenth century. McNamara has argued 
that it is distinctive to Ireland; in the words of McGinn, it is “the jewel of Irish 
apocryphal literature.” It deals not only with creation, but Heaven, Hell, and 
Doomsday. In a revelation which supposedly occurs on midnight at Easter, it 
precisely details the Day of Judgment and its terrors. Judgment itself, heralded 
by eighteen signs, will happen at the hour of midnight, and prompt much 
trembling and fear. The text is concerned too with the nature of events after 
Judgment. It tells how the spirit of Philip the Apostle, known as the ever-new 
tongue due to the times that it had been removed and regrown, speaks to an 
assembly called at Mount Zion in a special language of the angels. This lan- 
guage is destined to become the common speech for all of mankind, animal 
kind, and the angels once the Last Judgment is past.^? The terror engendered 
by the Day of Judgment is also reinforced in Irish literature in texts including 
Da Brón Flatha Nime (“Two Sorrows of the Kingdom of Heaven") and the Early 
Middle Irish homily Scéla Lai Bratha (“Tidings of Doomsday”). The former 
details the two sorrows stemming from the request of the prophets Enoch and 


41 Ryan, “Eschatological Scales,” 187; Ryan (2007, 111-125); Gray and Ryan (2007, 246-261); 
McLeod and Meg Bateman (2007, 31-39). 

42 McNamara, Apocrypha, 115-118; McGinn, “Medieval Visions of the End,” 1, 35; for edition: 
Carey (2009); Emma Nic Carthaigh, “The Seven Heavens in the Modern Recension of the 
In Tenga Bithnua,’ in The End and Beyond, i, 211-283. 
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Elijah that they go to heaven in their mortal bodies to wait for Doomsday and 
the Last Judgment (they could not fly like angels, as they were not souls with- 
out weight); the Day of Judgment is said to cause terror and bring the bird- 
souls there to shed their own blood as a result. The latter text tells of the terrors 
of Judgment: it describes how with judgment the lord will be surrounded by 
both a raging fire and a massive storm.*? 


11.6 Wales and the Welsh Evidence 


While the Irish contribution to literature concerned with apocalyptic themes 
has long been acknowledged, less attention has been paid to that of Wales. 
However, while no comprehensive study concerned with the Welsh evidence 
exists, in the past century, the work of John Jenkins, Margaret Ann Griffiths, 
and others, particularly J.E. Caerwyn Williams, has advanced our understand- 
ing of the subject, especially in terms of offering critical editions of individual 
texts. While the Welsh evidence for apocalyptic beliefs and themes is admit- 
tedly more limited, a diverse body of material in the Welsh vernacular in prose 
(mainly translations from popular Latin literature) and poetry nevertheless 
exists. It also demonstrates an interesting fusion of popular European apoca- 
lyptic traditions and apocrypha and native traditions and material, though less 
is extant than in the case of the Gaelic world. 


11.7 Visions of the Afterlife 


Williams concluded in his classic 1966 survey of medieval Welsh prose that the 
evidence indicated that “the Welsh church did not manifest any special inter- 
est in Visions of Heaven and Hell.” He pointed to the existence of only three 
visions (all translations from Latin into the Welsh vernacular) concerned with 
the otherworld. These are: Purdan Padrig (De Purgatorio S. Patricii, St Patrick’s 
Purgatory), Breudwyd Pawl (Visio Sancti Pauli, St Paul’s Vision), and Ysbryd 
Gwidd/Gwido (De Spiritu Guidonis, The Spirit of Guido).** 

The earliest Latin-language account of the establishment of St Patrick's 
Purgatory was composed in the late 12th century (c.1180—1184) by a monk of the 


43 Herbert, “Scéla LaiBratha) (ed. and trans.) Irish Biblical Apocrypha, p. 21; Stokes (1879-80, 
245-257); McGinn, "Medieval Visions of the End,” 35. 

44 Williams (1942, 102-106; 1963, 109-126; 1966, 65-97; 1973/4, 121-194); Jenkins (1921, 95-140); 
Harwin (1929); Jones (1929, 100-112). 
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Cistercian order, H(enry) of Sawtry (Saltrey) in Huntingdonshire, and known 
as the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii or Purgatorium Sancti Patricii. 
This was translated into Welsh as Purdan Padrig (St Patrick's Purgatory). It 
survives in some seventeen manuscripts, the earliest (Aberystwyth, NLW 
Peniarth Ms.5) dating from 1325-50. Three of these belong to the 14th and 
15th centuries, while the remainder date from the mid 16th to the 19th cen- 
turies, reflecting continued interest (sometimes antiquarian) in the story. In 
the tale, St Patrick is taken by God to a dark circular cave, where Patrick is 
told that whoever comes to the cave "in penance and armed with true faith, 
and dwells in it day and night will be purified of all his sins." In the Welsh 
version, the central figure of the Irish knight Owein is known variously as 
"Ywain Marchog" (Owain the Knight), "Syr Ywain y Marchog Da" (Sir Owain 
the Good Knight), and “uab Kadwgan" or “Owain “Owain ap Kydwgan" (vari- 
ously Owain son of Kadwgan, son of Bleddyn, or simply Owain son of 
Kadwgan). This identification appears to reflect native traditions, and is 
found in the NLw Llanstephan Ms. 27 version of the story (c.1400), and also in 
later versions of the story, including the Cardiff Central Library Ms. 2.633 
(Hafod 23) version, copied in 1604 by John Jones Gellilyfdy, but itself based 
on earlier texts from 1531 and the late 15th century. This may be a reference 
to a native Welsh prince of Powys named Owain ap Cadwgan, who died in 
1116. Similarly, in the Cardiff 2.633 manuscript and apparently in the BL Addl. 
MS 14919 version (dating to the end of the 15th century, and the first half of 
the 16th), St Patrick is identified as "Padrig ap: Alvryt ap Goronow o Wredog 
yn arfon; or Patrick son of Alfryd son of Grono of Gwredog in Arfon, and this 
version of the tale localises Patrick to Wales, and specifically Myniw (Mynyw, 
or St Davids, in Pembrokeshire). Of the extant medieval manuscripts, 
Williams has persuasively argued that the two named above are likely 
derived from an independent translation of the tale. He has however cau- 
tioned against assuming that the translation of St Patrick's Purgatory was 
completed in part due its Irish setting, arguing that there is very little evi- 
dence for the existence of any pronounced pro-Irish sentiment in medieval 
Wales."45 

In addition to Purdan Padrig, Welsh vernacular translations of two other 
visions, Breudwyd Pawl (Visio Sancti Pauli, St Paul's Vision), and Ysbryd Gwidd/ 
Gwido (De Spiritu Guidonis, The Spirit of Guido), were extant in medieval 


45 Easting, St. Patrick's Purgatory, xvii; NLW, Peniarth Ms. 5; Llanstephan Ms. 27; Llanstephan 
MS. 4; London, British Library Addl. Ms. 14919, contains material dating the late 15th cen- 
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Wales. The first of these exists in three different Welsh versions, and well over 
twenty manuscripts, and has been edited by J.E.C. Williams. The earliest ver- 
sion in Welsh likely predates the end of the 13th century. The story, based on 
Paul's letter to the Corinthians (2 Corinthians 12:1-5), relates how Paul and St 
Michael the Archangel went to Hell, and also tells of St Michael and Paul’s peti- 
tion for a temporary reprieve on Sunday as a day of rest from the torments of 
the damned (which was ultimately was granted by God). It is primarily notable 
for its description of Hell and the suffering of souls there. Paul sees how “oak 
trees [were] burning, and from the branches [there were] sinners hanging; 
some of them by the hair of their heads, others [hanging] by their hands, oth- 
ers by their hands, others by their tongues, and still others by their arms.” It is 
particularly concerned with providing a lengthy list of the torments which the 
souls of the damned will endure in Hell.46 

The second text, Ysbryd Gwido/Gwidw a’r Prior (The Spirit of Guido and the 
Prior), is found in the Welsh tongue in a number of manuscripts, the earliest 
dating to the beginning of the 15th century. It was a popular ghost story appar- 
ently based on an account of the experiences of the Dominican Jean Gobi in 
1323-4 in the French town of Alés (Alais), and entitled De Spiritu Guidonis. It 
existed in English, Dutch, and other vernacular translations. It tells the story of 
the death of one Gwido, whose wife enlists the prior to ask Gwido's spirit (in 
Purgatory) a series of questions regarding the suffering of souls in Purgatory, 
sin, and the afterlife.^? It continued to be of interest in the 16th century and 
beyond. 


1.8 Prophecy and the Apocalypse 


Prophecy, more so than visions, formed an important part of the material con- 
cerned with apocalyptic themes in pre-modern Wales. Welsh prose and partic- 
ularly prophetic poetry (canu brud) were concerned with legendary history 
and the figure of the mab darogan (son of prophecy), who would come to 
redeem the Britons (Welsh), and restore their past hegemony over Britain 
(Prydain). In the early Welsh-language vaticinatory poem, Armes Prydain (c.930) 
which survives in the Book of Taliesin (NLw, Peniarth Ms. 2, early 14th century), 
the Welsh are destined to unite with the Irish, Cornish, Bretons, and those in 
the Old North; together they would drive the English interlopers into the sea, 
revenging the dead in a battle of epic proportions and “incessant bloodshed,” 


46 Williams (1963, 109-126). 
47 Harwin (1929) and Jones (2004). 
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with the Welsh raising the banner of David, their patron saint. Cynan and 
Cadwaladr are named as the leaders of this effort, who will “be praised until 
doomsday, fortune will be theirs.” All those Welsh who keep faith will also “tri- 
umph till doomsday/ Let them seek no sorcerer or selfish poet;/ None but this 
will foretell this island’s future.” In the same manuscript, there is another vatic- 
inatory poem, Armes Dydd Brawd (The Prophecy of Doomsday), which is prin- 
cipally concerned with the signs foretelling Doomsday. Once God arrives, great 
noise will come along with its messengers, the stars and the sea will hide, and 
with the blowing of the horns everyone in the world will be burnt up and the 
desert. Along with hills exploding, “the sky will spread on the floor/ a red wind 
will rise out of its chains,/ then the world [will be] as flat as when it was cre- 
ated.” After other like events on earth, the dead arise from their graves, and 
those eaten *by wood dogs, and by all types of death,/ and those which were 
swallowed in the sea,/ and they will utter a big shout.” The hostility which 
Christ endured on earth is discussed and the dead are urged to touch Christ's 
wounds. Finally, the ills of an evil disposition are mentioned, and a calculation 
of 30,000 years is given as the timing for the end of the world. Indeed, the thir- 
teenth century mystic, Arnold of Villanova, in his De Tempore adventus 
Antichrist suggested 36,000 years.*? 

In addition, the popular Oracles or "Prophecy of Sibyl Tiburtina" was trans- 
lated into Welsh as Llyma Prophwydoliaeth Sibli Doeth (This is the prophecy of 
Sibyl the Wise). It survives in several manuscripts, the oldest dating to the 13th 
century. It narrates the life of Christ in detail, the sequence of ruling emperors, 
the Antichrist's rule over Jerusalem and overthrow prior to the Last Judgment, 
and the signs before Doomsday. There are references to Sibli Doeth in other 
Welsh prose texts as well as poetry, and she is sometimes linked to Myrddin 
(Merlin) and named as a prophet. Indeed, much of the earliest material is 
attributed to the two pre-eminent early poets, Myrddin (Merlin) and Taliesin. 
Cyfoesi Myrddin a Gwenddydd ei Chwaer, a verse dialogue between Myrddin 
and Gwynhwyfar his sister, amongst other things, deals with the end of rule on 


48 Cadwaladr was the son of Cadwallon of the kingdom of Gwynedd in North Wales, whose 
death in 681 has traditionally been taken as the end of British (i.e. Welsh) sovereignty over 
Britain. Williams (1955); Armes Prydain: The Prophecy of Britain, Rachel Bromwich (trans.) 
(Dublin: 1972); excerpts trans. Clancy, Medieval Welsh Poems, 115-120; Facsimile and Text of 
the Book of Taliesin, J.G. Evans (ed.) (Llanbedrog: 1910), 10-12; edition and translation in 
Pierre-Yves Lambert, "Visions of the Otherworld and Afterlife in Welsh and Breton 
Tradition,” in McNamara, (ed.) Apocalyptic and Eschatological Heritage, 107-114; edition in 
Haycock (1994, 170-202); Smoller (1994, 88-92). 
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the earth and (again) the signs before Doomsday. He is also cast in Welsh ver- 
nacular poetry and prose as the wild man of the forest. 

The Latin Historia Brittonum (History of the Britons), originally redacted 
c.830 and attributed to Nennius, deals with the prophecies of Emrys as to the 
ultimate battle between the red and white dragons (Britons and Saxons) over 
the kingdom. Geoffrey of Monmouth's Latin pseudo-historical Historia regum 
Brittaniae (History of the Kings of Britain), written c.1136, developed this story 
and the theme of the prophesied redeemer who would restore sovereignty to 
the Britons, with Emrys becoming Merlinus Ambrosius (Merlin). Geoffrey's 
Vita Merlini (mid-12th century) developed the character of Merlin more, as well 
as Taliesin. This composition formed the basis for a variety of treatments of 
these themes in medieval Welsh poetry and prose, and was extremely influen- 
tial in medieval Welsh historiography (with the Brutiau) and for the sense 
of the past in medieval Wales. Indeed, a number of historical figures, includ- 
ing Owain Lawgoch, Owain Glyndwr, and Henry Tudor (Henry vir) were 
viewed as embodiments of the figure of the son of prophecy. A number of 
Welsh poems to Merlin survive, the earliest in the mid-13th century Llyfr Du 
Caerfyrddin (The Black Book of Carmarthen), and in poems and dialogues 
from various 13th to 15th century manuscripts, some early medieval in 
content.*? 


1.8 Prose Concerned with Apocalyptic Themes 


Though visions may not be particularly represented in the vernacular Welsh 
evidence, other descriptions of heaven, hell, and related themes are however 
represented in Middle Welsh poetry and prose. A few notable examples will 
suffice. 

The Elucidarium of Honorius Augustodunensis (c.1080—c.1157) was immensely 
popular in Wales, as elsewhere in Europe; Welsh translations of his work, trans- 
lated as the Historia Lucidar (Story of Lucidar), have survived in no less than 21 
manuscript versions, the earliest dating to the 14th. Books 2 and 3 were particu- 
larly concerned with apocalyptic themes, including Doomsday and the two 
judgments, Paradise and its pleasures, Heaven, Hell and its torments, the 
Antichrist, the Hour of Judgment and role of God, Christ, and the Apostles in 
this, the world after the Judgment, and more. The earliest known Welsh trans- 
lation of the text is found in the Llyfr Ancr Llanddewibrefi (Book of the 
Anchorite of Llandewibrefi, 1346), written for a lay patron, though there is 
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some suggestion based on the work of Andrew Breeze that a poem of the 
twelfth century by one Master John of St David's, might reflect earlier knowl- 
edge of it in Wales. Knowledge of the text appears to have also influenced 
apocalyptic themes and content in some contemporary poetry; for example, 
the description of Doomsday in a poem by Iolo Goch, and a variety of other 
instances also exist.5° 

In addition, Welsh prose translations exist of the popular apocryphal story 
ofthe Harrowing of Hell (Descensus Christi ad Inferos) describing how Christ's 
soul journeyed to Hell in the time between his Passion and Resurrection, and 
his achievement of salvation for the souls of the righteous departed. The 
Efengl Nicodemus (The Gospel of Nicodemus), the Middle Welsh translation 
of the Evangelium Nicodemi, is concerned with both the Crucifixion and 
describing Christ's journey into Hell, and rescue of Adam and others: “The 
Lord stretched out his hand and put the sign of the Cross upon Adam and his 
saints. And [then] he took Adam's right hand and rose from Hell, and all the 
saints followed the Lord." It represents a combination of the tale of the 
Harrowing of Hell and the apocryphal Acta Pilati (Acts or Gospel of Pilate), 
often known as the Gospel of Nicodemus. The story is found in manuscripts 
of the 14th to 19th centuries (the earliest of which, NLW Peniarth Ms. 5, dates 
to c.1350), three of which predate the 16th century. Indeed, the belief that 
Christ descended into Hell is mentioned in the Athanasian Creed (Quicunque 
vult), a text which itself had been translated into the Welsh tongue in 1346 for 
Efa ferch Maredudd by a Brother Gruffudd Bola and forms part of the famed 
Book of the Anchorite of Llanddewibrefi. A reference is also made in 1 Peter 
3119-20 to Christ's preaching to ancient imprisoned spirits from the time of 
Noah. In addition, the text Ystorya Bilatus (The Tale of Pilate, a translation 
of Historia Pilati), which survives in two manuscripts of the 14th and early 
15th centuries, is also concerned broadly with the story of the Crucifixion of 
Christ, but its primary focus is on a detailed account of the life and death of 
Pontius Pilate.5! 


140 Poetry concerned with Hell and the Descent of Christ 
The four last things are frequent themes in medieval Welsh poetry, particularly 
with respect to two types of poem: the marwysgafn (deathbed song), and the 


marwnad (eulogy), the second of which was usually directed to a deceased 
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patron of the poet or their family. Despite this, later medieval religious poetry 
(post-ı300 particularly) also deals with these themes in other contexts, for 
example, praise poems (awdlau) to God and the saints, amongst other compo- 
sitions. The 12th century poet Meilyr Brydydd (fl. 100-1140) in his marwysgafn 
for example, sings of Christ as a guide through Hell, saying: “Christ of the 
prophesied cross, who knows me, will guide me/ past hell, the painful, isolated 
abode.” However, seemingly the earliest direct reference to Christ's descent 
into Hell in the poetry of the Beirdd y Tywysogion, or Poets of the Princes, who 
composed poetry to the 12th and 13th century native princes of Wales, is found 
in a poem by the Powysian poet Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (fl.c.1155—-95). He 
sings of Christ's descent into Hell after his passion, saying “He, our friend, led 
us then/ Out of hell, a foul swamp of cruelty.” 

By the 13th century, the theme of the harrowing of Hell appears more fre- 
quently in surviving poetry, and was used by a number of poets, including 
Einion ap Gwalchmai ap Meilyr, who in his awdl (poem) to God sang of how 
Jesus, “after He came to suffer,/ He seized hell's booty in His grip,” as well as 
Llywelyn Fardd 11, Dafydd Benfras, Bleddyn Fardd, who sings in his marwys- 
gafn (deathbed song) of Christ that he “took full possession of souls/ From 
the adversary in exchange for a death by nails,” and the court poet Gruffudd 
ab yr Ynad Coch. The last of these describes the passion of Christ as saving 
these souls from the “power of the wolf" or (alternately) the “hand of the 
wolf" Here, as in Irish tradition, Christ is portrayed as a native martial hero of 
sorts. His death on the cross is seen as the final episode of his heroic biogra- 
phy, and it is cast in terms of triumph in battle as well as the payment of a 
blood fine (in accordance with native law), which ensures his own immortal 
fame and wins him the disputed souls from the possession of his adversary 
(Satan).92 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, poetic descriptions of Hell and its torments are 
particularly prevalent and detailed (as opposed to Heaven, which is usually 
described in more general terms).5? The poet Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr 
(fl.c.1155-c.1195) offers a description of the inhabitants of Hell and its tor- 
ments and the Devil, beseeching that God allow them to ascend to heaven, 
singing: 


52 McKenna (1991, 154-157, lines 35-36, 191-197, lines 57-58, 204—225, lines 3-4, 206-207, line 
26); N.G. Costigan (2002, 22-23, 41, 82, n. 3, 71-72, 66); de Vries (1962). 
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...While fiercely the ungodly one is hurled into hell 

[By the] Lord of hell, Prince of the swamp. 

This Sovereign they approach in three-fold belligerence, 
A meeting place of unfortunate tribes, 

A mottled crew, associates avid for a fight, 

Second, a hateful mob, very dark [and] raucous... 

From the leap into the cold-hot confusion of hell-swamp, 
From the loud moan because of cold, 

From an unmoving army of constant complaint, 

From the roar of fire of persistent leap... 

A devilish band horrific to beholders...54 


Here Hell is portrayed as a “cold-hot” swamp inhabited by unfortunate tribes — 
“an unmoving army" — who endure the “roar of fire of persistent leap.” 
The 13th century poet Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch in a poem concerned with 
the hope of salvation describes Hell and Christ's descent there in graphic 
detail: 


54 


When the one Son of God went on the most excellent day 
To the gateway of hell of false captive fiends 

To stab without urging, with His cross of gore, 

The cruel serpent in his mouth, 

There were boiling, alack for the afflictions, 

Seven hundred thousand cauldronfuls of souls, 

And sleet and snow and serpents and lions, 

And each without respite in his agonies, 

And the barbed nails and the horned devil 

With the sharp heeled horns on his heels, 

And the crested rodents with snouts of horn, 

And the gray iron slab and the pavement of arrows, 
And the long evil tumult and the furnace of darkness, 
And each with his gaze on his paws, 

And every kind of enduring evil and every tyranny, 
And every kind of ivy on ancient doors, 

And every kind of practice to afflict flesh, 

And every spit with its spitful, 

And everyone howling and everyone wailing 

And everyone crying that death does not kill him. 


Ibid, 23-25. 
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In another of his poems, he also mentions the “dirt and lice,” and “snow, frost 
and ice and strong tempest and downpour of rain” as well as the “pools of pus” 
of Hell.55 


11.1 The Last Days, Doomsday, and the Antichrist 


As the fifteen signs on the fifteen days before Doomsday which form a part of 
this text have been studied in some depth already by William Heist, Catherine 
McKenna, and others, I shall not dwell at length on these here.°® It is sufficient 
to say that this theme was a popular one both in medieval prose and poetry, 
which may find its origin on the apocryphal Apocalypse of Thomas. The earli- 
est Welsh prose version of the fifteen signs is found in NLw Llanstephan Ms. 27 
(c.1400). With regard to poetry, McKenna has called attention to the many vari- 
ant versions of the early poem Arwydon kynn dydbrawt (Signs before Judgment 
Day), attributed to the poet Llywelyn Fardd (one of two possible poets fitting 
this name, but possibly Llywelyn Fardd 1, fl.c.1150-1175). She has persuasively 
argued that it is *a unique representative in Welsh of its type," and is directly 
influenced by the version of Peter Damien (d.1072), based on his De novissimis 
et Antichristo. 

More broadly, other medieval Welsh poets also took up the coming apoca- 
lypse and the specific signs of Doomsday as a motif. The theme of the end 
of the world and Doomsday is striking in Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch's sor- 
rowful lament at the untimely death of his patron and lord, the native 
prince of Gwynedd, Llywelyn ap Gruffudd (d.11 December 1282), which ulti- 
mately brought substantial political, legal, and administrative changes to 
native Wales. He sings of the catastrophic nature of this event and the point- 
lessness of human life after Llewelyn's demise, asking: 


See you not the rush of the wind and rain? 
See you not the oaks thrashing each other? 


55 McKenna, Religious Lyric, 63, 216-217, lines 33-53. 
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three types: Pseudo-Bede, Comestor, and Voragine. While some additional versions have 
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See you not that the sea is lashing the shore? 
See you not the Judgment portending? 

See you not that the sun is hurtling the sky? 
See you not that the stars have fallen? 

Do you not believe in God, foolish people? 
See you not that the world is in peril? 

Ah, God, that the sea would cover the land! 
What is left to us that we should linger?” 


The Last Days and Doomsday are described by the poet Dafydd Nanmor 
(fl.c.1420-1485), whose “Fifteen Signs of Doomsday,” based on a version of the 
Voragine type, is principally concerned with this.5? Likewise, Iolo Goch, a poet 
of the second half of the 14th century, in his poem, “The Twelve Apostles and 
the Judgment,” narrates the sequence of events in detail, and provides a potent 
reminder of the “eternal fear” experienced on “the black day.” Once the “horns 
of resurrection” sound, the dead rise and travel to the site of the Passion of 
Christ. Earth is bombarded by the falling moon, sun, and stars; the damned - 
Satan’s soot-colored host - rise from Hell; Christ appears with bleeding wounds 
and the instruments of the passion; St Michael the Archangel divides human 
souls on the Mount of Olives, and Mary, praised as “our golden sister,” inter- 
cedes, on her “pure knees,” raising her hands to plead with Christ for “heaven 
and mercy.’ The 15th century poet Siön Cent in his cywydd (poem) on the Last 
Judgment describes it as taking place on a hill, and adds the detail that before 
the blowing of the trumpet, Christ in Majesty will be followed by “Five fires 
that will come from the heavens/Before action to hassle men.” These are the 
fires of the sphera, Purgatory, hellfire, earthly fire, and that of wickedness. Here, 
Christ also speaks at length about the Works of Mercy, paralleling the Antichrist 
prose text discussed below.°? 

While a detailed discussion of the figure of the Antichrist in Welsh poetry is 
beyond the scope of this study, the Antichrist and Doomsday are the subject of 
a prose tract known as Ystori y Farn (History of the Last Judgment) or, alter- 
nately, Llymma o law hynn y treithir o Antkrist. It survives in four manuscript 
versions, the earliest dating likely to the second half of the 15th century, but 
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bearing the internal date 1403.9? It is a translation from an unidentified Latin 
original, and contains passages from St Augustine concerning the dead rising 
and coming to Judgment, the Apocalypse of John, and the gospels. The gospel 
references include Luke 2110-11, with nation rising against nation, kingdom 
against kingdom, as well as famines, earthquakes, and deaths, and great signs 
from heaven. 

The text includes a list of the fifteen signs seen on the fifteen days before 
Doomsday. It notes that the time of the end of the world is not known "by 
anyone in the world, nor saints or angels in heaven,” though the most learned 
scholars had considered this. It also suggests that the end of the world would 
come some 7,000 years from its beginning, and discusses the significance of 
the number seven. (This, of course, rests on the calculation of 1,000 years for 
every day of the week of Creation; a parallel between the Creation and the end 
of the world was developed as early as the 2nd century, and the idea that the 
end would come before it reached 6,500 years was argued by medieval writers 
like John of Paris, while in the 15th century, Felix Hemmerlin argued for 7,000 
years.) Four trumpeting angels would call all to Judgment, and by the order of 
the Lord they (the angels) would choose the good from the bad, with the for- 
mer sitting at the right side of the Lord, and the latter on the left. Christ then 
emerged with his bleeding wounds, and instruments of the passion, including 
the cross, nails, crown of thorns and spear, reminding the crowd of the Seven 
Works of Mercy (Matthew 25:31-46) by which they would be judged. It also 
relates how Christ addressed various groups of unrepentant sinners, including 
secular lords, traitors, officials, oppressors, clergy, and others. The text ends by 
describing how the souls of the damned are cast into the depths of Hell, "under 
the mastery and possession of devils in fire and cold and stench and darkness 
without end."6! 


11.12 The Last Judgment in Medieval Welsh Poetry 


The Last Judgment is also a common theme in medieval Welsh poetry. It is 
mentioned in the poetry of the Cynfeirdd (first, or early poets); for example, in 
a poem (8th to 10th century) concerning the fall of the kingdom of Rheged and 
death of the king, Urien of Rheged (6th century), the poet laments the loss of 
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his lord, singing: “Head of Urien, valiant lord/And though Doomsday come, no 
matter.” Doomsday is invoked here as a measure of time and for its sense of 
distance, with the refrain: “Hard to find until Doomsday..." but no description 
of the event itself is present. A more detailed perspective on Doomsday is 
apparent in subsequent poetry. In the 12th century, Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr 
(fl.c.1155-c.1195) sang that: “By Judgment Day, terror will God's judgment be,/ He 
will judge the free and the slave.” He pleaded that he be allowed entrance into 
“Your blissful land,” by Christ, “Son of the living God, my Ruler who will settle 
me / from my wretched place..." The 13th century poet Elidir Sais (fl.c.1195-c.1246) 
also describes the sequence of events on Judgment Day thus, dwelling on the 
horrors of Hell's depths: 


Christ will come gently, doughtily on the Day of Judgment 
In order to free the people of the world; 

[He] who is good, he will be called godly, 

[He] who is evil will continue to be without recompense 
In the persistent painful infernal fire 

Of deep hell, with its deepest declivity. 


In another of his poems, Elidir Sais outlined the "three ways" in which the 
human race would come on Judgment Day to the place of Judgment. The 
"highest way" was "virginity for the sake of truth," followed by "the chief source 
of wisdom,” and the third way, translated either “bequeathing” or *abandon- 
ing/leaving,’ on the basis that "The good repentant one, God does not refuse 
him.” This last way may refer to taking a vow of poverty, or perhaps good works 
or alms. The 13th century poet Gwalchmai ap Meilyr spoke of the fear of 
Judgment, and how "three hosts of tribulation" would come before Jesus, as 
“terrified people...of the miserable world,” who faced destruction if they did 
not give alms. For Llywelyn Fardd r1 (fl.c.1216), the Mount of Olives is the set- 
ting for Judgment Day, with a host of angels and St Michael the Archangel also 
present: 


Into the presence of the Trinity will come the three hosts 

And one of the three led by Lucifer 

And the [other] two on the right hand in light, 

In the dwelling of light that will be blessedly praised... 

We shall come before Him on the Mount of the Olives. 

Michael will come, in such a manner that he may be [clearly] seen, 
Before a host of angels gentle and kind. 

There will come to him those who may have been placed in the grave... 
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He asks, further, that during Judgment he be brought by Mary to the Trinity, 
with the welcome of "strong" Michael.®? 

In addition, the late 13th century court poet Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch 
(fl.c.1277-1283) invoked apocalyptic themes in a number of his poems. In a 
poem on the mortality of the human race he sang of how on Judgment Day all 
sins committed would be read out. Then the crucified Christ came, his five 
wounds dripping “five streams” of blood, which constituted “five blessings” or 
“fruits” for the faithful, whose foreheads would be marked with his sign, while 
the “unworthy host” was accompanied by Lucifer. Christ would say with a sigh, 
“[Where] he is wicked from his conception.../Since faith is not theirs, let them 
flee forth/Into the fiends’ midst, into the depths of hell,’ naming examples of 
types of unrepentant sinners who were lacking in faith, including the “grace- 
less thief" and "double-tongued man” among others who were Hell-bound. 
This list of unrepentant sinners indeed has parallels to the Middle Welsh prose 
text concerning the Antichrist and Judgment Day previously discussed. The 
suffering Christ in judgment on Doomsday is also described in terrifying detail, 
appearing as the Man of Sorrows. His hands are “stretched out,’ and inflamed, 
while streams of blood flow from his breasts and “unanointed wounds.’ A 
corpse, he wears a crown of thorns, bows his head, and on his sides bears the 
marks of the scourges.63 

In the poetry of the Beirdd yr Uchelwyr (Poets of the Nobility), who sang to 
the native gentry in the centuries after the Edwardian Conquest of Wales of 
1282-3, apocalyptic themes and material are frequently in evidence. In particu- 
lar, there was the terrifying popular theme and image of the danse macabre 
(Dance of Death), reflecting the universality of death for the entire human 
race, regardless of socio-economic circumstances. A number of important 
motifs in late medieval Welsh poetry were concerned with the coming of death 
and Judgment, perhaps most significantly the following: the lesson or exem- 
plum of the dead; death “in every degree and class of man’; and with the Ubi 


» & 


Sunt? theme, the “nullity” of “wisdom,” “political power and worldly wealth,” 
and “beauty and bodily strength.” These are present, for example, in the 15th 
century poet Guto'r Glyn’s elegy for the earl of Pembroke, William Herbert 
(d.1469). Likewise, poets like Sión Cent sang of the vanity of the world and the 


brevity of life; he spoke of the “punishment for sin and wrong,’ for all on 
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Judgment Day, when the “angry judgment” would see the damned leave for 
“hellish fire" while the saved received their everlasting reward in heaven.s* 

The influence of Revelation 4:2-3 and related material on depictions of the 
Last Judgment in Wales, as elsewhere in Europe, resonated deeply in late medi- 
eval art and piety in Europe. It is witnessed both in contemporary poetry and 
in the limited visual evidence which survives. The image of the rainbow throne 
of Christ in Majesty, the robes of a judge in which he was clothed, and the 
angels, trumpeting, bearing banners depicting the instruments of the passion, 
is not developed in poetry until the 14th century in Wales. The 15th century 
poet Guto’r Glyn expresses the scene on Doomsday aptly in a meditative poem 
at the end of his own life: 


Too short is the longest life... 

God gave there from his sore bosom, 
Pierced with steel his blood for us... 
Look on Christ, a pool of blood, 

God’s image full of gashes, 

Who will come, Doomsday’s judgment 
To gather us all in the flesh... 

Fear of the cross upon his breast, 

And the judgment upon the rainbow, 
Fear of Heaven’s Eagle with nine ranks 
Fear of the pain which once slew him. 
My ears ring with Doom’s trumpet 
That will summon me from my bed. 
For what I’ve done, the payment 

Will be bared in the long scroll.95 


The only surviving “doom” image in Wales, at the church of St Giles in Wrexham 
and dating to the 15th century, would likely have been common in more parish 
churches. This combines Christ in Majesty and the Last Judgment into one. It 
shows Christ with his bloody wounds seated in majesty on a rainbow throne, 
angels, and a bare-breasted Virgin Mary and St John the Baptist interceding on 
the behalf of the many souls of the dead drawn from all social ranks, with their 
hands cupped in prayer. Likewise, the church of Llaneilian-yn-Rhos in 
Denbighshire boasts the only surviving depiction of Mary and her rosary and 


64 EI Rowlands (1983, 14); D.R. Saer (1969, 268—283). “Pr Farn Fawr,” in Cywyddau Iolo Goch 
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the Devil contending for the souls of men. Here, Mary as intercessor in the Last 
Judgment places her rosary beads on St Michael's scales as he stands between 
them, their weight tipping the balance in her favor. On either side of Christ 
with his five wounds (seated on a rainbow throne with his hand raised in bene- 
diction) are angels bearing banners with the instruments of the passion.®® 


11.13 Cornwall and the Cornish Evidence 


The Cornish language and Breton languages share a common heritage, both 
stemming from the south-western Brythonic dialect. The evidence for beliefs 
and traditions concerning the apocalypse known in medieval Cornwall is 
based mainly on a handful of extant Cornish liturgical, biblical, and saints’ 
plays (composed for performance in the open air over a number of days) which 
survive; a selection of these is considered briefly below. 


1104 The Cornish Dramas, Hell, and Judgment 


Three Cornish-language biblical and liturgical dramas were composed near 
the end of the 14th century, and survive in a 15th century hand in the manu- 
script Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. 791. These are collectively known as the 
Cornish Ordinalia (the plural of ordinale, or service book), and are written pre- 
dominately in Middle Cornish, with occasional French and Latin. They reflect 
a range of apocryphal themes and sources, especially the first and third of 
these. They are: Ordinale de Origine Mundi (Origo Mundi, the beginning of the 
world), Passio Domini Nostri Jhesu Christ (Passio Christi, or Christ’s Passion), 
and, lastly, Ordinale de Resurrexione (Resurrexio Domini, the resurrection of the 
Lord). The Ordinalia trilogy is particularly concerned with the history of man- 
kind, from its creation, fall, and ultimate redemption by Christ’s Crucifixion, to 
the Ascension.” 

While Adam’s descent into Hell is discussed in the first play of the trilogy, 
the second and third plays of the Ordinalia, Passio Christi and Ressurexio 


66 Lord (2003, 191-194); Breeze (1989-90, 97); cf. Morgan-Guy (2002). 
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Domini, particularly contain material concerned with apocalyptic themes, 
Heaven, and especially Hell. Passio Christi deals with the temptation of Christ 
and the events leading up to his Crucifixion at Golgotha or Calvary, the Passion 
and death of Christ, the apocryphal story of Longinus, and Christ’s descent 
into Hell. The Last Judgment is invoked by Christ as he is questioned by 
Caiaphas, and names himself as Christ, son of David, “the veritable son of 
God.” Jesus tells him that “On the Day of Judgment, you shall acknowledge it 
[the truth of his identity] and find it proved.” Upon Christ’s death, the sun 
darkens, an earthquake is felt (Matthew 27:51), and the graves open, and blind 
Longinus pierces the heart of Jesus with his lance (John 19:34 and apocryphal 
sources), the blood miraculously restoring his sight. The action then shifts to 
Hell, as Lucifer, Satan, and Beelzebub worry about Christ’s descent there, and 
whether he will free Adam, Eve, and others, “break[ing] down the doors and 
liberating the entire group...tak[ing] our people from us, every last soul." 
Christ’s banner “streams in triumph from the head of his cross, a sight so ter- 
rible that the wicked will shudder at it,” according to Beelzebub. In response, 
Beelzebub blows his trumpet, summoning all the devils of Hell, whilst the door 
of the gateway to Hell is reinforced with timbers to deny Christ entry.®° 
Resurrexio Domini narrates events from the freeing of Joseph of Arimithea 
and Nicodemus from prison, the Harrowing of Hell, Christ’s resurrection and 
appearance to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Three Marys, the narrative of the 
death and destiny of Pontius Pilate, and the ascension of Christ to Heaven, 
clothed in red amongst a host of white-clad angels. In the Harrowing of Hell (a 
staple of the Easter season liturgy) the spirit of Christ arrives at the fortified 
gates of Hell, and demands there that they be opened, saying: “Open your 
gates, devil princes, and if you do not, certain will be your woe before I pass 
onward. For the everlasting gates shall, in their turn, be flung wide that the 
King of Glory may come in.” He is challenged by Lucifer twice, and the gates of 
Hell fall, “smashed to pieces,” as Christ descends into Hell, and delivers Adam, 
Eve, and other souls. Those who have not done the will of God are consigned to 
dwell “forever in joyless torment,” as unbelievers, “in hell’s agony doomed to 
remain even to the end of the world.” But Adam and all Christ’s loyal children 
are led to his “sanctuary in Paradise, you for whose redemption I gave my heart’s 
blood.” Christ’s spirit tells them to wait there until he ascends to Paradise, 
when some will accompany him, and St Michael is told to lead them on their 
way. Adam questions the “flesh-born creatures” Enoch and Elijah, revealing 
that the Enoch is destined to “return to this world...[to] undergo death before 
the Day of Judgment,’ while Elijah has been brought to Hell in a chariot of fire, 
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and is waiting “for the day of Antichrist when I shall encounter him on earth.” 
Hell is envisioned in this play as a “baneful furnace,’ where one roasts “in the 
perpetual torment of fire and smoke” by Adam, while Lucifer’s plans for the 
“never-ending torments” of Pilate in Hell include “searing heat, shivering cold, 
[and] the wide-mouthed grins of devils.’6? 

Many elements of this play, including the Harrowing of Hell (with its ulti- 
mate origins in the Apostles’ Creed - et descendit ad infernos), the imprison- 
ment, and narrative concerning Pontius Pilate are based on the popular New 
Testament apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus and Mors Pilati (The death of 
Pilate), later appended to it. This includes much material on St Veronica, who 
shows the Emperor the “imprint of his [Christ's] face on linen...made by his 
own sweat” as he travelled to his death at Golgotha, and speaks of its miracu- 
lous healing properties, which lead to his being healed of leprosy. Some shared 
material however is present between The Gospel of Nicodemus and other con- 
temporary compositions (see above), as well as the Corpus Christi cycles, 
which the author may have also been familiar with. These plays were meant to 
be performed outside over a three-day period, and thankfully for scholars, 
details of their staging also survive. Similar themes were present in the lengthy 
epic poem Pascon Agan Arluth (The Poem of Mount Calvary, c.1400), which 
though based on the canonical gospels also contains apocryphal material.”° 

In addition, the play Gwreans an Bys (The Creacion of the Worlde, a transcript 
made of an earlier work in 161 by William Jordan, now Oxford, Bodleian 
Library Ms. 219) is concerned with the history of the world from creation to the 
flood. Some 170 lines of the poem are taken from the Origo Mundi play of the 
Ordinalia trilogy, and the surviving play Gwreans an Bys represents the first day 
of two. But while Origo Mundi develops the theme of the great struggle between 
God and the Devil for men’s souls, and makes brief mention of the journey of 
Adam’s soul to Hell, with Beelzebub offering to carry him “just like a lamb on a 
big dog’s back,” no further description of Hell is provided. Gwreans an Bys 
departs from Origo Mundi, and offers some discussion and a description of 
Hell and its geography, mainly as related to Adam. He is said to be “in Limbo, at 
the top” or the “upper part” of Hell in the “great darkness there,” where he shall 
stay as decreed by God. Lucifer describes how Hell boasts “mansions” where 
the devils are housed beneath. Adam’s son Cain is also lodged “down below,” 
but “in a deep pit a-burning,” and “in great torment like a dog,’ as he showed no 
repentance for his murder of Abel. Murdoch has argued that the Cornish used 
in the poem dates to the decades prior to 1550, and suggests that Adam’s limbo 
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after death (in the “highest point of Hell”) may possibly indicate composition 
in the Pre-Reformation period.” 


135 Brittany and the Breton Evidence 


No Breton literature, whether poetry or prose, survives in the vernacular for 
the period before c.1100, though some early glosses and fragments of a scien- 
tific or medical nature are extant for the period 550-1100. While some Breton- 
Latin literature exists (composed from the 7th century to the fourteenth), 
Breton vernacular literature as such is not extant in any quantity until c.1500, 
despite fragmentary 14th and 15th century marginalia, due in large part to the 
destruction of medieval manuscripts during the turmoil of the 10th century 
and later at the hands of early modern Protestant reformers. Despite this there 
was clearly a Breton literary and oral tradition with evident connections to 
other early Celtic literatures; indeed, some early medieval Breton literary and 
oral traditions relating to Brittany may be found in contemporary Latin litera- 
ture, particularly the c.60 lives of the saints which survive.’ Some Middle 
Breton literature, however, does survive in later copies, and contains material 
which sheds some light on apocalyptic beliefs and traditions in medieval and 
early modern Brittany. This includes vision tales, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, dramas, prophesies, and poetry. 


11.16 Breton Dramas and Saints’ Lives 


A few Middle Breton dramas and saints’ lives deal with apocryphal themes or 
contain apocryphal material. These include the lost 15th or 16th century drama, 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, dealing with the fall of that heavenly city, of which 
a mere 600 lines are extant. The play the Passion and the Resurrection, which was 
printed three times (1530, 1536, 1609) also incorporates apocryphal themes and 
material, including reference to Lazarus and torments of the damned. Further, 
the Life of St Gwennolé Abbot introduces the famed story of the flood and 
drowned town of Ys in Breton literature, though it likely takes a Latin life of the 
abbot from the gth or 10th century as its basis. Middle Breton dramas concerning 
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the lives of other saints, notably, St Dewi (David) c.1500, Genevive of Brabant 
(c.1640), Barbe (1557, 1647), also exist. In addition, the Breton mystery play 
Creation ar Bet (Creation of the World), likely dating to the 17th century and 
originating in the Tréguier area, is notable for its apocryphal material, and it 
deals briefly with limbo in Hell (here of the soul of Abel) as with the Cornish 
material considered. More broadly, is worth noting that the Middle Breton 
drama tradition held much in common with that of Cornwall; unsurprising, per- 
haps, given their longstanding linguistic and cultural links and interchange.” 


11.17 Breton Poetry, Death, Doomsday, and Judgment 


In addition, a limited body of Middle Breton poetry on religious themes with 
apocryphal content survives. These are particularly concerned with death and 
Doomsday, and indeed the danse macabre, rhetoric associated with the ubi 
sunt theme, and an emphasis on the decaying body are evident. The most sig- 
nificant poem dealing with apocalyptic themes is Buhez Mab Den (The Life of 
Man), which dates to the 15th century, but was first printed in 1530, with 
another printing in 1622. As Matonis has argued, it is “structured around a dis- 
cursive series of meditative images of death’; it is therefore principally con- 
cerned with death and Doomsday, and the themes of ubi sunt, de contemptu 
mundi, quod eram: quod sum, quid profuit nobis superbia are clear, as is the use 
of the text Memorare novissima tua et in eternam non peccabis. In addition to 
commentary on the brevity of mortal life and futility of temporal belongings, it 
describes the signs before Doomsday, including the deluge or flood which will 
overwhelm the mortal world: 


A dark storm will come at the end of the world, suffering, grievous they 
will be... Flood waters will completely destroy this world, no place...will 
remain intact so that they will level all this country; when it comes to 
cover everything without fault or when everything becomes thatch, it will 
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dry under such a light from the heights, there will not remain a stack on 
which fire will not fall. 


The Doomsday section of this poem (verses 267-285) is interesting, though 
Matonis has argued that it provides only “the faintest echoes of the tradition” 
of the signs before Doomsday and Judgment as delineated by William Heist in 
his seminal study; rather, “they function primarily as additional meditative 
images."^ The signs before Doomsday are followed by a lengthy narrative of 
the Last Judgment, naming those witnessing and this, the myriad places from 
which the dead rise to Judgment, and Christ's role in Judgment, ending with 
his leading the saved into Paradise. Lambert has noted the use of the distinc- 
tive Celtic date of Calan Mae (the Calends of May) for the day upon which the 
souls of the righteous will unite with their moral bodies, doubling their joys, 
while the torment of the damned is doubled once their souls and bodies join.” 

Indeed, there are a few versions of the fifteen signs before Doomsday extant 
in both the Vannes and Tréguier dialects of Breton. The second of these, a 
poem (perhaps a hymn) thought to have been composed in the first half of the 
17th century, forms part of a mystery play concerned with Doomsday known as 
Ar Varn General (The Last Judgment), which also contains a second day drama 
whose subject is the Antichrist. It urges unbelievers to “keep silent,’ and “stop 
your ludicrous cackle,” instead learning to believe, for “in front of earth and 
heaven/ all of us shall be judged." The precise date of composition is not 
known, but based on internal evidence they are thought to date to the Middle 
Breton period. It is incomplete, and begins with the sixth sign of Doomsday, 
but bears some resemblance to the Jacobus de Voragine tradition of the signs, 
though not those of Heist. Matonis has argued that these include further scrip- 
tural citations and specificity in naming which types of sinners are being pun- 
ished, and a specific reference to the Huguenots being damned — making the 
Catholic religious sentiments of the poet clear.” 
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Another popular and lengthy Middle Breton poem, printed in 1575, was Le 
Mirouer de la Mort (The Mirror of Death), concerned with the four last things: 
death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. Perhaps the most striking part of the poem 
is the colorful and lengthy section concerned with the terrible Last Judgment 
of God (the “second end of man, which is the last and peremptory Judgment of 
our Lord”). A rota of witnesses is called to testify against the accused — includ- 
ing the conscience of the dead person, the devil, the good angel, the creatures, 
the poor oppressed ones, the sins of the accused, and lastly, Christ and with the 
instruments of his passion, and followed by God’s Judgment. The poem is an 
adaptation of Quattuor Novissima by Denys the Cartusian.”’ In addition, some 
four of the Middle Breton compositions known as a Cantiq Spirituel (spiritual 
canticle) dealing with the same themes of death, judgment, and afterlife sur- 
vive, and are largely based on the Le mirouer de la mort. Titled “Four spiritual 
songs on the four last ends of Man" (pevar canticq spirituel var ar pevar fin 
diveza eus an den), these include canticles on death and preparations for it 
(...da quenta var ar maro, evit gallout en em dispos bepret dez); the torments of 
Hell (...voar ar poaniou eux an Iffern); and the “bliss of Paradise" (...var ar 
ioaiou eux ar Barados). One of these canticles is concerned explicitly with the 


»« 


Last Judgment and may be regarded as an "independent" "composition" it was 
printed in Father Bernard du Saint-Esprit's Doctrinal ar Christenien (1645, 1680, 
1689). It is called "Spiritual Canticle on the Last Judgment, so that a Man can 
put his life in order in this world."7? A fifth canticle on Doomsday found in a 
1650 collection of Christmas carols is also extant, as is a Breton translation of 
a poem of St Augustine concerned with Sibyl. This poem predicts that “As a 
sign of the Judgment, the untilled earth will transpire blood in every country; 
when comes from heaven, a good beginning, a King that will reign over all 
generations"? 


148 Breton Prophecies 


One other interesting example of beliefs concerning the end of the world in 
Brittany may be found in the Middle Breton verse prophecy entitled An 
Dialog etre Arzur Roue dan Bretounet ha Guynglaff (The dialogue between 
Arthur, King of the Bretons, and Guynglaff, c.1450), which survives in 18th century 


77 Lambert, "Visions of the Otherworld,” 177-120. 

78  . Ernault (1914, especially 69-89, at 69); Lambert, "Visions of the Otherworld,” 16-117; 
Dujardin (1992, 24-30). 

79 Lambert, “Visions of the Otherworld,” 18-119; Pennaod (1984, 172-175). 
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copies only, based on earlier sources. The Dialog, which appears to be the 
oldest surviving composition dealing with Arthurian material in the Breton 
tongue, provides a prophecy of what would occur before the end of the world, 
as told to King Arthur by the “Man of the Woods” and prophet Guynglaff 
(whom he has abducted). It also includes prophecies for 1470-1476, 1486- 
1488, with some later interpolations. Here, in a “play of opposites,” the audi- 
ence is told that before the end of the world, “the worst soil will give the best/ 
And the prostitutes will be best married.” Alternate versions of these lines 
preserved in oral tradition provide further clarification: it is the “worst soil 
[that will] grow the best corn,/ the worst girl will be best married.” It has been 
suggested that the character of the prophet Guynglaff bears much resem- 
blance to Welsh traditions of the prophet and magician Myrddin (Merlin) 
and other similar figures like Lalokan, Yscolan, and the Irish Suibne (Sweeney) 
who also went through a period as the wildmen of the forest, and “fell into 
madness, and consequently [were]...able to foresee events and utter prophe- 
cies.” Therefore, in both its content and “Wild Man” character of its narrator, 
this Middle Breton prophecy may be seen as “an intermediary within the 
Brittonic tradition that spanned the English channel since the early Middle 
Ages...[and] has clear connections back to the bardic literature of medieval 
Wales and forward to the folklore and folk literature of modern Brittany.”®° 


11.19 Conclusion 


This chapter has provided a broad-ranging survey of some aspects of the medi- 
eval and early modern evidence for and beliefs concerning the fate of souls in 
the afterlife and the apocalypse, and particularly ideas about the Last Days, 
Doomsday, Hell, and the Last Judgment found (largely) in the rich vernacular 
evidence of Gaelic Ireland and Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. In clos- 
ing, as we have seen, much of the evidence considered has its roots in the wider 
European tradition and most of the literary evidence rests on translations from 
or indebtedness to Latin, Greek or other texts. However, despite the fact that 
all of the countries considered shared in more broadly held apocalyptic 
beliefs and traditions found across western Christendom, the evidence also 
underscores the importance of particular and distinctive native legal, literary, 


80 In Rennes, Bibliothèque Municipale Ms. 1007. Largillière (1929-9, 627-674); Ernault 
(1930-1, 18-30); Piriou, 474-499; Le Bihan (2009, 115-126, at 115, 121-123); Jarman (1967); 
cf. Williams (ed.), Armes Prydain. 
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and historical traditions and characteristics in shaping the particular perspec- 
tives, beliefs, and traditions of these countries and their articulation. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Revising the Revelation: Early Modern 
Appropriations of Medieval Apocalypticism 


Thomas Long 
12.1 Introduction 


...the nervous system of Modernity is rooted, so to speak, in a millenarian 
impatience with lingering ends 


HILLEL SCHWARTZ’ 


The first best-selling book published in British North America was a 1700-plus 
line poem by New England Congregationalist minister Michael Wigglesworth, 
a Calvinist representation of Judgment Day. First published in Boston in 1662, 
The Day of Doom went through multiple editions (the first two of which are 
extant only in fragments, described as being literally read to pieces”) and has 
been described as being readily memorized by school children for its Puritan 
orthodoxy and its ballad rhymes. It remained in print through the eighteenth 
century, although it was dislodged from its best-seller status by Benjamin 
Franklin’s The Way to Wealth. 

The appearance of this apocalyptic trope in popular literate culture (a verse 
depiction rather than a sermon or prose theological tract) renders The Day of 
Doom emblematic of several themes of this chapter. First, the poem invites us 
to examine how medieval apocalypticism was appropriated by early modern 
authors and their audiences, which includes a consideration of the motives of 
appropriation and the mechanisms of adaptation. As such, this chapter is less 
interested in theology or even in the history of an idea as in a genealogy of a 
cultural phenomenon, with more attention to a cultural analysis of apocalypti- 
cism than to historical developments in Christian eschatology. Second, the 


1 Schwartz (2011, 71-180; 176). 

2 Meserole (ed.) in his introduction to Wigglesworth's poetry, observes, “Within one year of its 
publication in 1662 all eighteen hundred copies of the dramatic account of Judgment Day 
had been sold and were literally being read to pieces” Meserole (1968, 37). Hugh Amory 
observes that only one fragmentary copy of the first edition and three fragmentary copies of 
the second are extant, but takes exception with the conclusion that all eighteen hundred 
copies of the first edition sold out within the year; see Amory (2007, 83-116). 
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popularity of The Day of Doom also signals the translation - in the older sense 
of the term, removal — of apocalyptic expectations from the Old World to the 
colonial Americas, which became, for many Europeans, both Eden rediscov- 
ered and the New Canaan blended with a millenarian New Jerusalem. While 
apocalyptic and millenarian texts have always been preoccupied with the 
threat of empire to God's People (Babylonian, Greek and Roman empires, in 
the case of the Jewish tradition, and the Roman Empire in the Christian tradi- 
tion), the westward translation of early modern empire was also explicitly 
viewed as a westward translation of end-times expectations and a concomi- 
tant justification for imperialism. In addition, many of the tropes of Christian 
apocalypticism underwent imaginative transformations, not only among 
Roman Catholics and their ideological opponents in Protestantism, but also 
among Jews, Unitarians, and rationalists, among others. Recent history sug- 
gests that early modern appropriations of medieval apocalypticism continue 
with great (and sometimes alarming) vitality. As Hillel Schwartz suggests in the 
epigraph at the head of this chapter, the apocalyptic imagination may be, in 
some respects, constitutive of modernity. This chapter will examine closely 
one case study (Wigglesworth’s poem) in early modern appropriation of medi- 
eval apocalypticism, will survey three modern explanatory theories about the 
flourishing of the apocalyptic imagination in the period, and will examine 
several distinct cultural dimensions in which early modern people revised 
The Revelation. 


12.2 Cultural Change and Continuity: What is an Apocalyptic Tradition? 


Within Christian theology and history the problem of change and continuity 
seems perennial. Aware of the unique claims made for a specific historic per- 
son and series of events, early Christian orthodoxy was quick to claim “apos- 
tolic authority" as the test for true practice and doctrine. If the New Testament 
epistles and Acts of the Apostles are any indication, there were many chal- 
lenges to orthodoxy even within the Apostolic period, not to mention the later 
Patristic period. St Paul's mission to the gentiles, for example, challenged the 
orthodoxy of the Jewish Christian apostles, while Paul found himself confront- 
ing heterodoxy in some of the communities he had founded or nourished.? 


3 Two classic discussions of the claim of apostolic authority are Kelley (1978, 29-51) and 
Pelikan (1971, 108-123). If orthodoxy is history written by the winners of theological struggles, 
“lost Christianities" have been remembered in two recent books for a popular readership: 
Jenkins (2008), and Ehrman (2003). 
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Later medieval and Counter Reformation Catholicism developed a notion of a 
“deposit” of faith that was treasured and distributed by the magisterium of the 
Church.* Possessing the truth in its plenitude, the Church viewed itself as 
unwavering but attributed seeming divergences from previous formulations as 
merely a different expression for different circumstances. The Protestant 
Reformation’s challenge to that claim was left with the problem of how to stake 
apostolic continuity with the new practices and theologies of the reformers, 
which could be variously explained as a return to the Promised Land from the 
Babylonian Exile of the Church (in Luther’s formulation), or from servitude in 
“Egyptian gloom,” to use the Puritan phrase, or as the long-awaited emergence 
of an underground biblical orthodoxy that had always existed in every age (the 
Anglican model). 

If for the sake of argument we take Western notions of apocalypticism as a 
coherent, though not monolithic, phenomenon, it was in its origins already a 
case study of cultural appropriation and adaptation. Exilic Judaism absorbed 
the literature of otherworldly journeys from Babylonian and Persian sources, 
later to produce the Book of Daniel in the second century BCE during Greek 
imperial occupation. Intertestamental Jewish literature like that in the library 
of the Qumran community, the Dead Sea scrolls collected between the first 
century BCE and the second century CE, reflected an urgent reinterpretation 
of apocalyptic tropes from the prophetic tradition.5 The apocalyptic sayings of 
Jesus of Nazareth found in the gospels and their interpretation in the rest of 
the New Testament also gloss the language of the prophets. Modern biblical 
form criticism examines apocalyptic texts as variations on a set of literary 
genre conventions, and redaction criticism notes that pericopes from one 
apocalyptic text or context are sometimes placed beside pericopes from 
another. The supreme instance of this redaction occurs in the final book of the 
New Testament, the Book of Revelation, which employs a nearly encyclopedic 


4 See Pelikan (1978, 4-5, 12-13, 224-225); Rahner (1975), 352-370; and a more popular treat- 
ment, McBrien (1980), 201-243. 

5 Alearned but accessible introduction to the ancient sources of biblical and intertestamental 
apocalypticism can be found among the essays collected in Collins (2000), particularly: 
Richard J. Clifford, “The Roots of Apocalypticism in Near Easter Myth,” (3-38); Collins’s own 
“From Prophecy to Apocalypticism: The Expectation of the End,” 129-161; Florentino Garcia 
Martinez, “Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ 162-192; and James C. VanderKam, 
“Messianism and Apocalypticism,” 193-228. In addition, Couliano (1991, 154-187), examines 
apocalypse as a literary genre in which the main character receives a divine call or special 
election to undergo an otherworldly journey and receive its revelations. Cohn (1993), exam- 
ines the ancient Eastern roots of apocalypticism and what he characterizes as the “Syro- 
Palestinian Crucible” of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic beliefs and texts. 
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pastiche of visionary tropes, including echoes of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah. 
While Revelation is now generally thought to reflect the response of Christian 
communities in crisis at the end of the first century, threatened both by inter- 
nal divisions and by the external coercion of the Roman empire, the book 
would eventually undergo patristic reinterpretation removed from that con- 
text in order to discern in it moral allegorical meaning. The apocalyptic tradi- 
tion has always entailed some measure of disassembling, reassembling and 
revising its significance. 

Early modern Christians, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, would cer- 
tainly have had a rich cultural deposit from which to draw for their imagining 
the trajectory of history, the nature and imminence of the end times, and their 
place in the cosmic apocalyptic drama. In addition to biblical commentaries 
on the canonical apocalyptic texts and eschatological treatises or Jacobus de 
Voragine’s mid-thirteenth-century Legenda Aurea for the literate, others would 
have had access to apocalyptic tropes via vernacular sermons and pastoral or 
devotional works, depictions of Christ’s Second Coming and Judgment Day in 
vernacular verse (for example, Cursor Mundi (ca. 1300), Pricke of Conscience 
(ca. 1325), or numerous Doomsday carols from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries), Antichrist plays and biblical cycle dramas depicting Antichrist’s 
appearance, Christ’s return and Judgment, and in parish church doom paint- 
ings.6 Although embellished with legendary material concerning saints, the 
Tokens of Doomsday, the dead, and afterlife, many of these vernacular repre- 
sentations were faithful to two biblical texts: First, Christ’s admonition to 
watchfulness that “ye know not what hour your Lord will come,’ (Mt 24:42), 
and the depiction of the Last Judgment in Matthew 25 (in which the corpo- 
ral works of mercy feature prominently in the Judge’s sorting of the sheep 
from the goats). In the hands of scholarly or vernacular writers, the first empha- 
sis reflected the Augustinian consensus that had persisted for a millen- 
nium, interpreting apocalyptic texts as allegorical narratives rather than as 
historical predictions. The second reflected a theological insistence on the 
salvific value of works. Both of these would come under revision in the 
Protestants’ reforms. 


6 In addition to fine essays in Patrides and Wittreich (1984), see Wittreich’s “The Apocalypse: 
A Bibliography,” 369-440, which lists 1,313 commentaries or book-length interpretations of 
the Book of Revelation and 1,757 books and articles on prophecy and Revelation, from 
the Patristic to the modern eras. Studies collected in Morgan (2004) explore a variety of 
forms of late-medieval cultural production, from texts to the furnishings and fabrics of 
buildings. 
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12.3 _ Wigglesworth's The Day of Doom: Case Study of Cultural 
Appropriation 


If Protestants rejected medieval Catholic fables and legends that had made 
their way into popular representations of apocalyptic themes, Reformers’ com- 
mitment to sola fidei sometimes required their wrestling with sola scriptura. 
Just as the trope of Last Judgment was effectively and frequently used in medi- 
eval Catholic pastoral settings, so too in late Tudor England, reflections in par- 
ish settings on the apocalyptic eschatological themes were common, and were 
not just the preoccupation of millenarian thinkers.’ While the clearest biblical 
representation of Doomsday (Mt 25) delineates an examen based on corporal 
works of mercy, one must ask how does that square with a Protestant theology 
that privileges faith and predestination over works? Perhaps troubled by this 
incongruity, the English Calvinist translation of the Bible produced by the 
Marian exiles in Switzerland, the Geneva Bible, provided no fewer than three 
marginal notes to Matthew 25: 31-41: 


For our salvation cometh of the blessing and favour of God. 

'Hereby God declareth the certeinetie of our predestination, whereby we 
are saved because we were chose in Christ before the fundacions of the 
worlde. 

"Christ meaneth not the our salvation dependeth on our works or mer- 
ites, but teacheth what it is to live justly according to godliness, & chari- 
tie, and that God recompenseth his of his fre mercie, likewise as the doeth 
elect them. 


This translation, reflecting Calvinist hermeneutics, was the bible of Wigglesworth 
and other New England Congregationalists well into the seventeenth century, 
and Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom seems simply to ignore Matthew 25, 
replacing its examen with statements before the Just Judge by a series of theo- 
logical reprobates who have veered from Calvinist orthodoxy rather than hav- 
ing failed in Christian charity. Less faithful to the bible, Wigglesworth's 
representation of the final apocalyptic scene chooses theological correctness. 
While the sixteenth-century English Genevans felt a need to justify their theol- 
ogy of justification in light of the biblical text, for the seventeenth-century 
Congregationalist it was a settled matter. It is as though bits and pieces of 
apocalyptic texts and imagery are removed or reassembled. 


7 Banion (2006, 693-710). 
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Perhaps no person better represents this attention to change and continuity 
in justifying the Protestant Reformation (and its apocalyptic themes) than 
John Foxe, whose compendious history of the English church reaches back 
into the past in order to demonstrate that a True Church has always existed in 
England though its voice was often faint and its traces obscure. Foxe’s Actes 
and Monuments, first published in 1563 and revised in multiple editions there- 
after, compiled texts and documents from English Christianity woven together 
with a Reformation narrative. English Protestant reformers, more than their 
continental counterparts, emphasized historical continuities between the 
Reformation and the ancient church and made their case for reform by a foren- 
sic examination of the documentary evidence and the assembling of Anglican 
libraries, frequently plundered from the dissolution of the monasteries.? As 
Jennifer Summit notes in her study of early modern English libraries: “Against 
a view of the Reformation as a point of total and cataclysmic destruction of the 
medieval, then, libraries reveal that the Reformation converted medieval forms 
to create new objects and practices, subject to new modes of circulation and 
interpretation.” Foxe's Actes and Monuments might owe as much to the medi- 
eval compilation or collation as to ecclesiastical history (with Eusebius and 
Bede as antecedents) or to the emerging humanistic field of history. In his 
search for a continuous but often hidden True Church, Foxe, like his mentor 
John Bale, selected both narratives (the acts) and texts (the monuments) from 
the medieval Christian past. One case in point: Foxe's inclusion in Actes and 
Monuments of Thomas Wimbledon's late fourteenth-century sermon on the 
Last Judgment, which Foxe believed to be "no lesse godly than learned."? The 
guiding conceit of Foxe's historiography is the argument that his contemporary 
Protestant reformers had patristic and medieval antecedents and that the 
English Reformation entailed the restoration or unveiling (indeed literally an 
"apocalypse" or revelation) of an ancient continuous true English Christianity. 
Wimbledon's sermon fits that argument nicely since in it the preacher admon- 
ishes the three estates — clergy, knights, and laborers - to “yield reckoning of 
thy bailey" when each will have to answer three questions: How have you 
entered your state in life? How have you ruled? How have lived? The sermon is 
also sharply critical of Catholic clergy and is imbued with apocalyptic fervor, 
anticipating that the Last Judgment might arrive in 1400, themes that would 
have been comfortable to Foxe's view of history. Dispensing without comment 
the sermon's implicit connection between works and judgment, Foxe chose to 


8 See Levy (1967, 79-123). 
9 Summit (2008, 9). 
10 Foxe (1583, 571-576). 
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emphasize Wimbledon’ critique of clerical and ecclesiastical corruption. Foxe 
was not alone in this thematic appropriation of medieval Catholic apocalypti- 
cism. Craig Harbison observes that the medieval depiction of the psychostasis 
(weighing of souls) was already in decline by the Reformation, at which time: 
“Many of the century’s pressing doctrinal disputes were put up before the 
heavenly Judge in order symbolically to receive his blessing. Christ was in this 
sense the final arbiter over doctrinal matters.” Thus Wigglesworth’s imagining 
Last Judgment as a theological scrutiny seems consistent with a broader cul- 
tural trend emerging a century before. 

One might adumbrate an argument from visual analogy in order to explain 
Wigglesworth’s (or other early modern Christians’) cultural appropriation of 
medieval apocalypticism, with the analogy drawn from the title page of Foxe’s 
Actes and Monuments. This visual argument by analogy is indebted to John N. 
King’s indispensable discussion of John Day’s images for Foxe, as well as Ruth 
Samson Luborsky’s analysis of their pattern and plan (including the title page's 
elaborate engraving and the block prints arranged throughout the book).!? 
Conventional medieval visual representations of Doomsday depict a tableau 
in which Christ, located in the upper register of the image and seated on a 
rainbow with the earth as his footstool, presides over the simultaneous resur- 
rection of the dead, the separation of sheep (on Christ’s right hand, the viewer’s 
left) from goats (on Christ’s left, the viewer’s right), the passing of judgment, 
and the sending of the saved to heaven and the damned to hell. Frequently, 
both the saved and damned are depicted with the attributes of their estates 
(e.g. in images, popes with tiaras, bishops with mitres, kings with crowns; in 
texts, with the distinction made by characters’ allegorical names or the names 
of their estates). On either side of Christ are the Virgin Mother to his right and 
St John the Baptist to his left. The lily and the sword emanating from Christ's 
mouth respectively symbolize divine mercy and divine judgment. St Peter 
stands at the head of the queue welcoming the saved into heaven, while 
demons drag and torture the damned at the mouth of hell. These elements are 
present in the wood block image from Hartmann Schedel’s biblical paraphrase 
and world history, the 1493 Liber Chronicarum (also known as the Nuremberg 
Chronicle)! When we compare those to John Day's cover image for Foxe's 
Actes and Monuments, several striking similarities and differences appear.!* 


11 Harbison (1976, 169). 

12 King (2006:162-242); Luborsky (1999, 67-84). 

13 Schedel (1493: fol. 265v), <http://www.beloit.edu/nuremberg/book/addenda/Folios%20 
CCLXW-CCLXVIr.htm>. 

14 Foxe, (1563) (2011) <http://www.johnfoxe.org/1563_titlepage.jpg>. 
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Many of the medieval iconographic conventions are preserved: Christ as judge 
seated on a rainbow, earth as his footstool, the bipartite division of the image 
along the center axis of the image with saved on Christ’s right (our left) and 
damned on Christ’s left (our right), angels on his right and demons on his left. 
What differs, however, is significant: In this Protestant reassembling of the 
medieval Last Judgment iconographic elements, saints (in the Roman Catholic 
sense) are removed, as are the emblems of mercy and justice, and, instead of a 
resurrection with salvation or damnation, the religious practices that will lead 
one to salvation or damnation are depicted. In other words, for Foxe and 
Wigglesworth Christ as judge seems more concerned with Protestant ortho- 
doxy than with Christian orthopraxy. We are damned for our theological beliefs 
and religious practices more than for anything else. This reassembling of the 
visual elements of doomsday is analogous to Wigglesworth's composing his 
poem in which the damned attempt to justify themselves by explaining or 
rationalizing their heterodoxy. Day’s image might also owe something to a 
Reform tradition exemplified by Lucas Cranach the Elder's illustrations for the 
apocalyptically inclined 1521 Passional Christi und Antichristi (in which facing 
pages, with Christ on the reader's left and Antichrist on the reader's right, high- 
light the differences between the two) or Lucas Cranach the Younger's 1550 
image of the differences between the religion of Christ (on our left hand, the 
side of the saved in doomsday images) and the religion of Antichrist (on our 
right, the side of the damned in doomsday images). Thus equally interesting to 
the student or scholar are the uses of apocalypticism, the rhetorical and cul- 
tural dimensions of an enduring tradition of disassembling and reassembling 
apocalyptic tropes and images to meet current needs or to address current 
controversies, not just change and continuity in Christian eschatology. Of par- 
ticular concern to historians in the second half of the twentieth century, more- 
over, was to explain why ancient apocalyptic themes not merely persisted but 
thrived in the early modern era. 


12.4 Explanatory Frameworks: The Legacy of Norman Cohn and 
Christopher Hill 


By the mid-twentieth century, when scholars thought about apocalypticism 
(if they thought about it at all), they did so with a mixture of fear and loath- 
ing. The modern secularization thesis (the intellectual position formulated 
in the nineteenth century, holding that as rationalism and science grew in 
explanatory power and cultural authority, religion would decline and even- 
tually disappear) had consigned the apocalyptic tradition to the dustbin of 
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history, dismissing it as the raving of religious zealots discarded by the 
advances of the Enlightenment.5 Even among mainstream Christian theolo- 
gians the messianic or apocalyptic sayings of Jesus of Nazareth were an 
embarrassment, ignored in favor of sayings that supported the Social Gospel. 
Social reform-minded Christian theologians in the nineteenth and twentieth 
century were more interested in the here and now than in the hereafter. 
One can hear some of this embarrassment in Christopher Hill’s 1971 Antichrist 
in Seventeenth-Century England (based on his 1969 Riddell Lectures). Hill intro- 
duced his topic by observing: “My subject is one which meant a great deal to 
thinkers of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, but which historians 
have tended to ignore: Antichrist, or the Beast. So I must begin by defending 
it"6 Hill noted that modern historians had tended to dismiss the “lunatic 
fringe” of Fifth Monarchy Men, a seventeenth-century English millenarian 
group who took their name from a prophecy in the Book of Daniel, and other 
religious radicals of the time, and wrote that Antichrist’s “stock has slumped 
since the seventeenth century. His very existence may now be doubted.”!” 
Similarly Stephen J. Stein, writing in 1977 about the early eighteenth-century 
New England Congregationalist minister and theologian, Jonathan Edwards, 
felt compelled to begin his critical edition of Edwards’s apocalyptic writings 
(for the Yale University Press Works of Jonathan Edwards series) by writing: 
“The Book of Revelation fascinated Jonathan Edwards, America’s premier 
philosopher-theologian, a fact that has been a source of bewilderment and 
embarrassment to some students of American thought...Few people in the 
twentieth century share his enthusiasm for the Apocalypse...Many of us today 
have little patience with such pursuits."? They were not alone in a tentative 


15 Dickens (1964), lauds Continental Anabaptists as “among the pioneers of the liberalising 
process in western history" but disparages their absorption of radical sects, including 
millenarians: ' 

Anabaptism retarded the growth of religious liberty" (236). For Michel de Certeau in the 


chapter "The Formality of Practices: From Religious Systems to the Ethics of the Enlight- 


‘it might with equal reason be contended that the early excesses of 


enment (the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries)" visionary prophecy became increas- 
ingly marginalized in the modem era (The Writing of History (New York: 1988), 147—205). As 
Malcolm Hamilton observes, Friedrich Engels, the Marxist scholar Karl Kautsky, and suc- 
ceeding Marxist historians have interpreted millenarianism as proto-revolutionary once you 
stripped away its delusions ("Sociological Dimensions of Christian Millenarianism,’ in 
Christian Millenarianism: From the Early Church to Waco, Stephen Hunt, ed. (Bloomington: 
2001), 12-25). Perhaps the most telling evidence for nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
historians' dismissal of apocalyptic beliefs is their ignoring them; as Cohn (1970), “No other 
overall study of these movements exists" (17), and Taithe and Thornton (1997, 1-14; 2). 

16 Hill (1971, 1). 

17 Hill, Antichrist, ı. 

18 Stein (1977, 1-93, 1). 
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reexamination of Christian apocalypticism. Biblical scholars in the 1950s and 
1960s, perhaps in part chastened by the horrific consequences of anti-Semitism 
in fascist Europe, rediscovered the Jewishness of Jesus, including his messianic 
prophecies. The discovery between the late 1940s and mid-1950s of a library of 
intertestamental texts hidden in the Israeli desert near Qumran, the so-called 
Dead Sea Scrolls, began slowly to open a window on Jewish messianic and 
apocalyptic beliefs in the time of Jesus. Eventually less an embarrassment to 
mainstream Christian theologians, and considering a world that now appeared 
to have the technology to induce its own Armageddon, Jesus' apocalyptic say- 
ings appeared more of a piece with his sense of mission throughout his brief 
public career and consistent with Jewish discourses of his time. Yet for many 
twentieth-century secular scholars, apocalypticism still seemed irrational and 
delusional. Nonetheless, they were concerned with trying to provide explana- 
tory theories for the persistence of ancient and medieval discourses into the 
modern world. How in an age that gave birth to empirical science and that 
applied humanism’s textual analyses to biblical sources could the ancient ata- 
vistic language of apocalypticism find hospitable readers?!? 


The Socio-Economic Hypothesis 
What turned Hill's and Stein's attention to early modern apocalyptic themes 
was probably a variety of factors, but one very influential reassessment was 
Norman Cohn's groundbreaking work on early modern millenarianism. While 
a soldier in the British army posted in Vienna after World War 11, Cohn had put 
his skill in languages to use by interviewing Nazi internees and exiles from 
Stalinist Soviet Union, as well as availing himself of Viennese libraries. Seeing 
striking similarities in the persecutorial paranoia of Fascism and Stalinism and 
finding analogues in late-medieval and early modern chiliasm and radical reli- 
gious movements, Cohn formulated the theory that millenarian movements 
are the products of socio-economic pressures in which the marginalized seek 
an explanatory framework for their difficulties, identify a demonic origin for 
their ills, and anticipate a new world order brought about in part by redemp- 
tive violence.?? For Hill, early modern apocalypticism provided a pre-Marxian 
proto-revolutionary ideology by which the economically alienated could 
develop a new historical consciousness and imagine alternative socio-political 
arrangements.?! While Cohn's thesis had the advantage of explaining the 
resurgence of atavistic impulses in the modern era and Hill's a credible under- 
standing of the social and political implications of millenarian ideas, subse- 
quent historians would point out that the disenfranchized were not alone in 


19 For a survey of modern explanatory theories, see Hamilton (2001, 12-25). 
20 Cohn (1970). 
21 Hill (1972, 1975). 
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adopting apocalyptic discourses, which served royal and imperialist purposes 
as well. Apocalyptic discourses could as readily be used by reactionary 
Catholics as revolutionary Protestants (and more than a few “revolutionary” 
Protestants, Martin Luther and English Puritans among them, were appalled 
by popular political rebellions and religious dissent).?? 


The Crisis Hypothesis 

A related but more nuanced view might be characterized as the "crisis hypoth- 
esis,” in which the apocalyptic imagination is thought to flourish at a cross- 
roads in history. As biblical scholar Adela Yarbro Collins observes: “Relative, not 
absolute or objective, deprivation is a common precondition of millenarian 
movements. In other words, the crucial element is not so much whether one is 
actually oppressed as whether one feels oppressed."?? The crisis is constituted 
in a gap between the reality of material conditions and a community’s expec- 
tations or sense of grievance. For Collins, the apocalyptic narrative offers a 
catharsis in which the discrepancy between expectation and reality is (at least 
momentarily and imaginatively) resolved. Similarly, among the “family resem- 
blances” that Bernard McGinn finds in apocalyptic texts is a “pessimism about 
the present and conviction of its imminent crisis.7^ Moreover, McGinn cau- 
tions against a too simplistic or dualistic understanding of “crisis” since: 


It is not so much crisis in itself, as any form of challenge to the established 
understanding of history, that creates the situation in which apocalyptic 
forms and symbols, either inherited or newly minted, may be invoked. 
These challenges may be positive as well as negative, unexpected strokes 
of good fortune as well as terrible disasters. They may be major or minor - 
the apocalypticist maintains as much freedom as the next man in the way 
he reacts to events.?5 


The crisis that evokes apocalyptic rhetoric is one particularly amenable to that 
rhetoric’s argument about the present (and its relationship to the past and 


22 Martin Luther’s pamphlet Against the Murderous, Thieving Hordes of Peasants allied the 
young reformed church with the German princes in opposition to the Peasants Rebellion 
of 1524-1526; see Chadwick (1972, 59-62). New England’s Puritan leaders were equally 
ruthless in dealing with religious dissenters, particularly antinomians and Quakers; see 
Morgan (1953, 134-154); Ziff (1973, 138-144); and Bozeman (2004). 

23 Collins (1984, 85). 

24 McGinn (1979, 1-36; 10). 

25 McGinn, Visions, 31. 
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future), and this rhetoric can be equally at home in apocalyptic narratives of 
declension as well as in millenarian narratives of progress. 


The Rhetorical Hypothesis 

Although according to the secularization thesis apocalypticism is little less 
than religious delusion or the mystification of a disguised political ideology, 
there is an alternative explanation that the apocalyptic imagination, far from 
being an example of irrationality, is a rhetorical performance of hyperrational- 
ity. Stephen O’Leary suggests that apocalyptic discourse is an argument about 
why things are the way that they are and about how they can become some- 
thing different. By proposing a temporal cosmography (uniting time and 
space), apocalyptic discourses acknowledge and employ empirical evidence 
in such a way as to construct a persuasive and coherent system.?® As Stuart 
Clark argues about analogous witch theories in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century, apocalypticism both absorbed and responded to the empiri- 
cism of early modern or modern science, rather than being replaced by it.?7 
Like other religious discourses, apocalypticism’s fluidity — particularly its abil- 
ity to serve competing ideologies - is the product of the polysemous character 
of religious discourse generally. As Pierre Bourdieu observes: “The polysemy of 
religious language, and the ideological effect of the unification of opposites or 
denial of divisions which it produces, derive from the fact that, at the cost of 
the re-interpretations implied in the production and reception of the com- 
mon language by speakers occupying different positions in the social space, 
and therefore endowed with different intentions and interests, it manages to 
speak to all groups and all groups speak it...”28 From a social semiotic perspec- 
tive, Robert Hodge might agree: 


..similar forms can be used by non-dominant groups as strategies of 
resistance, which are no more (and no less) compromised by this similar- 
ity than is the case with ideological complexes in the discourse of the 
dominant...we clearly cannot assume a single automatic value of ‘domi- 
nant’ or ‘resistant’ for any ideological form. Instead we need to accept 
contradiction and instability as the typical features of ideology as it 
appears in discourse, in criticism and in literature.?9 


26 O'Leary (1994). 

27 Clark (1997). 

28 Bourdieu (1991, 40). 
29 Hodge (1990 17). 
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So far from rejecting modern empiricism, early modern apocalypticists appro- 
priated and rewrote empiricism into millenarian rhetorical structures. Given 
the incongruities and the shifting social and religious landscape of early 
modernity — which John Donne in 1611 notably described: 


And freely men confess that this world’s spent, 

When in the planets and the firmament 

They seek so many new; they see that this 

Is crumbled out again to his atomies. 

‘Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone, 

All just supply, and all relation; 

Prince, subject, father, son, are things forgot, 

For every man alone thinks he hath got 

To be a phoenix, and that then can be 

None of that kind, of which he is, but he. (“An Anatomy of the World”) 


(and which apply in many respects to our own time) — apocalyptic discourses 
offer a totalizing argument about time and space, and more importantly, our 
place in both. They leverage modernity’s commitment to the empirical and its 
emphasis on the individual by situating the individual in the center of a cos- 
mic providential plan. Apocalyptic narratives reassure us: Your fortunes may 
be uncertain, your situation unstable, but you are a central figure in the cosmic 
drama; your success has a providential cause, while your failures are the prod- 
uct of demonic conspiracy. 

With these three modern explanatory models in mind, this chapter now 
turns to examine some distinguishing features of early modern apocalypti- 
cism. In the background is a discontinuity: the medieval consensus that 
apocalyptic texts are primarily to be read as moral allegories gave way to 
Protestant historicizing tendencies that read these texts both for their pre- 
dictive value and for their value as signposts of current events. First, Jews 
and Judaism took on special significance in the early modern period as 
indispensable actors in the drama of the Latter Days. Likewise, the figure of 
Antichrist (detached from his medieval anti-Semitic biography) moved 
from allegorical symbol to historical figure, with many different candidates 
nominated for the position. Third, the emergence of early modern utopian 
theories, schemes, and experiments in the early modern era was related to 
renewed interest in millenarian aspirations. Finally, the chapter will exam- 
ine the science and art of apocalypticism, leveraging empiricism for the 
aims of end-times prophecies and transforming the devotional into the 
aesthetic. 
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12.5 Conversions of the Jews 


Andrew Marvell's well known hyperbole in the erotic lyric “To His Coy Mistress" 
("And you should, if you please, refuse/Till the conversion of the Jews") sug- 
gests the extent to which, by the seventeenth century, Jews and Judaism, which 
earlier in the Middle Ages had been expelled from England and France, respec- 
tively in 1290 and 1306, were now popularly associated with Second Coming of 
Christ and the imminent end of time. In other words, the religious conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity as a precursor event to Christ's returning in judg- 
ment was more than an arcane point of apocalyptic lore. This section of the 
chapter, however, has in mind another sense of “conversions,” namely how 
medieval anti-Semitism was converted into what is sometimes called “philo- 
Semitism" (a misnomer when one considers that the “philo” is predicated on 
the Jews' abandoning their Semitic faith and embracing Christ as Messiah). 

For the later Christian Middle Ages, the association between the Jews and 
the apocalypse had become increasingly sinister and paranoid. The legendary 
biography of Antichrist, for example, associated his birth with a Babylonian 
Jewish woman from one of the Lost Tribes of Israel, the Tribe of Dan, and pop- 
ularizations of the Antichrist biography (like the Pricke of Conscience) associ- 
ated perfidious Jews with the deceptive false messiah. In his study of the 
legends about “Red Jews" in late medieval German texts, Andrew Colin Gow 
notes the conflation of three traditions: legends about Alexander the Great's 
protection of the West from unclean tribes in the East, the biblical symbols of 
Gog and Magog, and legends about the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. Gow also asso- 
ciates “an intense burst of apocalyptic expectation”?® in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries with beliefs about the “Red Jews.” He also notes the 
persistence of these beliefs well into the Reformation, with continued publica- 
tion of pamphlets about this menace as late as 1596, when they had become 
less apocalyptic and more aligned with the emerging threat from the Ottoman 
Turkish Empire. 

Early modern apocalypticism particularly among Protestants, in contrast, 
evinced less interest in Jewish conspiracy. For the antecedent of the English 
Protestant tradition, the pope rather than the Jews is associated in late medi- 
eval Wycliffite Lollard writings on Antichrist, perhaps betraying a Joachite cri- 
tique of the papacy?! Instead, what we find in early modern apocalypticism is 
a sense of the important role that the Jews will play in the preparing for the 


30  Gow (1995, 5). 
31 Bostick (1998, 150—151). For an authoritative introduction to Wyclif and the Lollards, see 
Hornbeck 11 (2010, especially 189-192). 
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Second Coming of Christ. Despite Norman Cohn’s attempt to associate mod- 
ern anti-Semitism with the Fascist and Stalinist progeny of early modern mil- 
lenarians, the earlier apocalypticism was more likely to see welcoming the 
Jews as a way of hastening the End Times.?? 

Early modern Christian interest in the Jews may derive in part from Jewish 
messianism in the late Middle Ages and early modern period, especially in 
places where Christian humanists engaged in dialogue with Jewish scholars. In 
the aftermath of the expulsion of unconverted Jews from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1492, Jewish messianic mysticism emerged. Gershom Scholem’s 
groundbreaking work on Kabbalah mysticism was valuable in introducing this 
phenomenon to modern students and scholars,3? but, as Matt Goldish notes, 
Scholem’s influence and scope were limited to a study of Jewish communities 
and published for Jewish readers, requiring later scholars to demonstrate more 
cosmopolitan connections among Christians, Jews, and Muslims, a task under- 
taken by Goldish and Richard H. Popkin's edited collection Jewish Messian- 
ism in the Early Modern World (a volume in the series Millenarianism and 
Messianism in Early Modern European Culture). In it Goldish examines messi- 
anic movements within Spanish converso communities, finding in their diver- 
sity two common themes: “a particular willingness to entertain a wide variety 
of messianic scenarios, and the reservation of a special place for the conversos 
in the messianic process, even at times including a converso messiah.”34 In the 
mid-seventeenth century, English readers would have had the opportunity to 
read accounts of growing Jewish messianic anticipation from a variety of 
authors.?° The Portuguese Jesuit Antonio Vieira likewise thought that the 
Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam were the biblical type to Portugal’s antitype 
with Portugal having been liberated from a “Babylonian captivity” of Spanish 
rule in 1640.36 This special role in the apocalyptic drama bears striking similari- 
ties with later Christians’ view of the role of Jews in the Second Coming. Karl 
Kottman re-examines the significant influence of Kabbalah on Catholic 
thought in Fray Luis de Léon,3” while Desmond J. FitzGerald offers a prelimi- 
nary examination of a mid-seventeenth-century translation into Hebrew of 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Contra Gentiles (ca. 1270) proposing that it was 
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produced in order to encourage conversion of the Jews.3® While the conversion 
of the Jews and their readmission to England in the seventeenth century was a 
cause of debate and millenarian expectations,?9 as Stephen Snobelen discusses 
in another volume of the same series, Isaac Newton believed in the return of 
the Jews to their ancestral homeland in Israel.4° Another scientist and a 
religious dissenter (Unitarian), Joseph Priestly, later in the eighteenth century, 
was preoccupied with the soon-approaching millennium (presaged by the 
American and French revolutions), and urged Jews to convert in order pre- 
cipitate Christ's Second Coming.*! The French were also not immune from 
imperial ambition linked to millenarian beliefs about the Jews. As Popkin 
recounts, a mid-sixteenth-century professor of Hebrew at the College de France, 
Guillaume Postel, contended in a series of works "that the restitution of the 
entire world would come from France, and that the French king would lead 
mankind into a new spiritual age"? Not until the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, in the figure of courtier Isaac La Peyrére would these ambitions find a 
more receptive audience for his belief that "the king of France would bring 
the Jews to France, make them Jewish Christians...lead his Jewish Christian 
converts to the Holy Land...and rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem. Then the king 
of France would rule the world with the Messiah, and his Jewish Christians 
would constitute the court of this millennial kingdom.”*? This ambiguous 
philo-Semitism is also found in the case of Abbé Grégoire, a Catholic priest 
and French revolutionary who was an advocate for Jewish emancipation in 
France and who believed that the Jews would console believers during the 
apostasy of the End Times.** 

Perhaps a more curious millenarianist conversion of the Jews took the form 
of a belief that the indigenous peoples of the Americas were actually some, or 
all, of the dispossessed and scattered Lost Tribes of Israel. These so-called 
Jewish Indians, whose origins were debated initially by the Portuguese and 
Spanish and later in England and in the North American British colonies, 
were used both as a justification for colonization and missionary conversion 
efforts, as well as a critique of those efforts. Their "discovery" served to heighten 
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Christian millenarian expectations, but again it was the product of Jewish- 
Christian dialogue rather than Christian invention. The mid-sixteenth-century 
Jewish messianism in Italy and Portugal and mid-seventeenth-century pogroms 
in Ukraine that produced the self-proclaimed Messiah Sabbatai Zvi in the 
Ottoman Empire included rumors about the return of the Lost Tribes. Christian 
interest in these rumors engaged a discussion with Manasseh Ben-Israel 
(1604-1657), the Portuguese rabbi and kabbalist, also known as Manoel Dias 
Soeiro, and a circle of Iberian New Christians who had returned to Judaism. 
Later intrigued by the 1648 testimony of a Portuguese explorer Antonio 
Montezinos (a Marrano Sephardic Jew also known as Aharon ha-Levi) that 
Montezinos had discovered Jews among isolated tribes in South America, two 
Englishmen, John Dury and Nathaniel Holmes, corresponded with Ben-Israel 
about his views on Jewish Indians. They were prompted to do so because of the 
circulation of a manuscript by a Norfolk Puritan minister, Thomas Thorowgood, 
arguing for the identification of Indians with the Ten Lost Tribes. Rabbi Ben- 
Israel responded in 1650 with Mikveh Yisrael, esto es, Esperanza de Israel (that 
same year translated into Spanish as Origen de los Americanos and into English 
as The Hope of Israel... Wherein the Ten Tribes at This Present Are, Proved Partly 
by the strange Relation of One Anthony Montezinus...with Divers Other 
Particulars About the Restoration of the Jews). Two years later, Thorowgood pub- 
lished his own Digitus Dei: New Discoveryes with Sure Arguments to Prove that 
the Jews (a Nation) or People Lost in the World for the Space of Near 200 Years, 
Inhabite Now in America, as well as co-authoring with the New England mis- 
sionary John Eliot, Jews in America; or, Probabilities, That Those Indians Are 
Judaical. British colonial founder William Penn in the late seventeenth century 
considered Indians as descended from the Jews, and in the Early Republic 
President Thomas Jefferson found it necessary to repudiate the claim, although 
one of his associates and a Ten Tribes scholar, Elias Boudinot, held this posi- 
tion. The legend of Jewish Indians also circulated in popular culture. A noted 
preacher and missionary to Native Americans (and one of the first women to 
speak before the United States Congress) Harriett Livermore published her 
collection of verses and hymns The Harp of Israel (dedicated to Boudinot) in 
1835, including an appendix table claiming to identify Hebrew and Indian ety- 
mological cognates.* One enduring artifact of this curious conversion of the 
Jews into Native Americans is its appropriation by Joseph Smith, the millenar- 
ian prophet who founded the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, who 
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included this lore within the sacred scripture, the Book of Mormon (first pub- 
lished in 1830), that he claimed to have received.^$ 


12.6 Curious Career of Antichrist 


Few biblical figures about whom so little is told in canonical texts has exercised 
the imagination of Western Christians as vigorously as Antichrist. Although 
Antichrist is named only in two Johannine epistles (1 John 2:18-22, 4: 1-3; 2 
John 7), patristic and medieval biblical commentators associated him with fig- 
ures in Jewish history or in the first Christian century who had opposed God’s 
people. This opponent of Israel was identified as the king of Tyre, the king of 
Babylon, Gog and Magog, or Antiochus Epiphanes; as the opponent of 
Christian disciples, he was identified in Christ’s reference to the one who cre- 
ates the “abomination of desolation” (Matthew 24: 15-16) or the Prince of this 
World, St. Paul’s reference to the man of sin and the son of perdition, or 
Revelation’s Dragon and Beast. Perhaps precisely because this elusive (and 
allusive) character has few details, subsequent commentators felt free to 
embellish. Medieval Antichrist acquired a biography, and his biographers were 
many (Pseudo-Methodius in the seventh century, Adso of Montier-en-Der in 
the tenth century for example), working in a variety of literary forms, includ- 
ing popular vernacular poetry and drama (as evidenced, for example, in the 
biblical cycle plays, which flourished in the fifteenth century). In the Patristic 
period and early Middle Ages a consensus emerged around the view of 
Tyconius (later influencing Augustine, Bede, and Richard of St Victor) that 
Antichrist was to be understood in terms of moral typology: evil within the 
church, not an historical figure.*” 

However, the practice of associating Antichrist with a specific historical 
phenomenon (rather than as a generic allegorical symbol) had begun in the 
Middle Ages. Particularly in Spain beginning in the ninth century Antichrist 
was associated with Islam, which was understood as a heresy rather than as a 
new faith.*8 In the tenth-century vita of Antichrist composed by Adso of 
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Montier-en-Der, this figure is associated with Judaism, born of a woman of the 
Tribe of Dan and taking control of Jerusalem, where he claims to be the mes- 
siah. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a papal Antichrist emerges 
through the works of Joachim of Fiore and the Joachites, associated with a 
future corrupt pope or with the institution of the papacy, especially during the 
fourteenth-century Avignonese papacy.* 

From the perspective of early modern interpretations of Antichrist, the 
clearest lineage can be traced to the fourteenth-century English theologian, 
John Wyclif, and to his followers in the fifteenth century.5° Appropriating 
Wyclif’s identification of a papal Antichrist, Protestant polemicists made ample 
use of this trope in treatises, tracts, and sermons. The apocalyptic Beast — 
associated with Rome — became in the minds of the reformers all things Roman 
Catholic. Their goal was to defeat the Roman Antichrist, free Christians from 
his tyranny, and prepare for the Second Coming of Christ. Throughout the sev- 
enteenth century, however, “Antichrist” was a slippery signifier, a placeholder 
for any opponent in theological disputes: “Was he the Pope? Bishops? The epis- 
copal church generally? Any state church? Any political authority maintaining 
a state church? Or persecuting? Monarchy? Or was it just a term of abuse to be 
hurled at anybody one disliked?”°! As Bernard McGinn suggests, Reformation- 
era polemicists on all sides (Roman Catholics and the varieties of Protestants) 
inherited from the Middle Ages a set of tropes concerning Antichrist, but it 
“was no longer a question of multiple forms of Antichrist beliefs (Antichrist as 
one or many, as present or future, as mystical or great) coexisting within a com- 
mon frame of reference; it was rather a sundering of mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions fundamentally at odds with each other.”>? Later in the early modern 
era Antichrist would be identified with British tyranny in the American 
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Revolution, the French monarchy in that revolution, or the French Revolution 
and its secular aftermath, particularly the figure of Napoleon.5? For a figure 
about whose historical study Christopher Hill felt he had almost apologetically 
to defend, Antichrist endured well beyond the early modern era, even experi- 
encing something of a resurrection in recent decades.5* 

A human incarnation of evil, endowed by the Devil with magical powers and 
exercising the ability to deceive, Antichrist had a demotic younger half-brother 
in a figure emerging from folklore whose story would become one of the more 
compelling in Western literature: Faust. Like his Christian biblical sibling 
Antichrist, the folk-legendary Doctor Faustus has exercised a remarkably tena- 
cious hold on the Western imagination, finding his way into folk tales, literary 
drama, opera, novels, films, video games, and contemporary Goth music. Even 
figures of speech have been influenced by this legend: we speak of people mak- 
ing “Faustian bargains” or having “sold out” or “selling their souls” when they 
make a personal or professional compromise. In addition, Faust's absolute 
power evokes the similar claims made in medieval Antichrist legends; in some 
accounts Faust travels to heaven and hell, the otherworldly journey of the clas- 
sic apocalypse genre. The Faust legend is instructive of the ways in which defi- 
nitions of “literature” and “folk tradition” or “high culture” and “low culture” or 
“mass/popular culture” are often difficult to sustain. The legend inspired two 
great plays and two magnificent operas as well as several novels, while at the 
same time becoming a narrative motif in movies and television programs. 

Late in the fifteenth century, the medieval legend of a man who sells his soul 
to the devil became associated with the historical figure of Johann Faust 
(ca. 1488-1541) an alchemist and magician. The first published account of this 
legend occurred in 1587 in Historia von. D. Johann Fausten, which was quickly 
translated from the German into English. This publication coincided with a 
European fascination with demonology that endured for a century or more, 
resulting in the witch hunts of Europe and New England, infamously in the 
Salem witch trials in 1692. This early version is a morality tale in which the reader, 
like the audience of medieval morality plays, is cautioned to avoid the blandish- 
ments of Satan and to repent before too late. 

The English Renaissance playwright Christopher Marlowe quickly adapted 
this material for the stage in his play Tragical History of Dr. Faustus (composed 
ca. 1594; published 1604). Dr Faustus conjures Mephistopheles (a demon) with 
whom he forges a pact in exchange for limitless power and knowledge. 
According to the contract, after twenty-four years, Faust must surrender his 
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body and soul to the Devil. In the play's last scene, Faust's scholar friends arrive 
at his chambers to find his body parts torn and scattered around the room, his 
soul having been dragged to hell. In an interesting instance of a narrative hav- 
ing been translated from one language into another and back into the original, 
Marlowe's play was performed in Germany, where it eventually became incor- 
porated into popular comic puppet shows. Later seventeenth-century versions 
occur in two Spanish texts, Antonio Mira de Amescua’s El esclavo del demonio 
(1612) and Luis Vélez Guevara's El Diablo conjuelo (1641). Rather than a morality 
play, Marlowe's Faust is a Renaissance tragedy, deriving its narrative structure 
and themes from Classical Greco-Roman norms, examining the tragic flaw of a 
hero who falls because of his hubris. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Faust theme was revived in 
European literature and music. That this should be so during the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, when educated Europeans were supposedly more 
interested in the material world explored by empirical science than in the 
immaterial world postulated by religion, reflects the paradox of early modern 
appropriations of apocalypticism. Nevertheless, Lesage’s picaresque narrative 
Le Diable boiteux (1707), an anonymous Dutch play De Hellevart von Doktor 
Ioan Faust (1731), Lessing’s German Faustspiel (1759), and Paul Weidmann's play 
Johann Faust: ein allegorisches Drama (1775) were all products of the Age of 
Reason and led to Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s great Romantic verse drama. 

In the late medieval mind, the Faust legend was an exemplum of the sin of 
pride (the foundation for Faust's indulgence in the other six vices). For the 
Renaissance mind, the Faust legend was a cautionary tale of an overreaching 
hubris that led the tragic hero to believe himself invulnerable to Fate or the power 
of the gods. However, for the mind of early nineteenth-century Romantic writers 
and artists, a figure like Faust was a hero of another sort: a defiant rebel standing 
against stifling conventional morality and whose hunger for experiences trans- 
gressing human limits was understood as the ultimate human aspiration. Not 
surprisingly, Goethe's characterization of Faust (Faust Part One — published in 
1808, revised in 1828) begins with the legend as we know it from its late medieval 
sources, but ends (in Part Two - published in 1831) with quite a different conclu- 
sion, in which Faust marries Helen of Troy. She gives birth to a son, Euphorion, 
whose name means “Bliss” and who represents a new order of humanity. 

Faust, Der Tragodie erster Teil (Faust, The First Part of the Tragedy) premiered 
in 1808; Goethe continued working on Part Two for twenty years, bringing it 
out in 1831. In Part One, the aging Faust, a scholar who has plumbed the depths 
and scaled the heights of intellectual, rational knowledge, still finds himself 
with an insatiable desire for sheer experience, the knowledge that cannot 
come from books or rational contemplation but only from action. Early in the 
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play, in a scene reminiscent of the Old Testament Book of Job, God and the 
demon Mephistopheles discuss Faust, whom God invites Mephistopheles 
to test. 

In Goethe's reckoning, Mephistopheles is urbane and witty, and Goethe's 
Faust is not so much ambitious for power as he is hungry for experience, a rest- 
less seeker. At one point Mephistopheles suggests that Faust should satisfy this 
hunger by the vicarious means of poetry. Paradoxically, Goethe has Faust fall in 
love with a lower-class woman (Margaret, or “Gretchen”), whom he seduces 
and who bears him a child that she kills. In his remorse, Faust attempts to res- 
cue her from prison, but she refuses in order to submit to the justice necessi- 
tated by blood guilt, as Faust has already murdered Margaret's brother in a 
duel. Although Mephistopheles insists that, “Sie is gerichtet!” (“She is judged!”), 
as a result of Margaret’s submission to God, Part One ends with a heavenly 
voice that announces: “Ist gerettet!” ("[She] is saved.”) 

Part Two is longer and more allegorical than Part One. Faust becomes a sol- 
dier to save the realm, reclaims the land from the sea, and rests in a millenarian 
vision of human peace produced by human effort. Mephistopheles thinks that 
Faust is finally satisfied and thus has reached the end of his striving, the condi- 
tion for the devil to take possession of the doctor’s soul. But Faust’s rest is 
predicated on a vision of the future, which must still entail more striving, and 
Mephistopheles ultimately loses Faust, who is taken up to heaven by angels. In 
the second part, Goethe had shifted from his examination of the individual to 
an exploration of society, representing the communal and millenarian struggle 
for social harmony and peace. It is as though the Antichrist has been converted, 
redeemed, and welcomed into Paradise. 

Unlike Renaissance versions of the legend, in Goethe’s play the Faustian 
bargain includes the stipulation that demons may take possession of Faust’s 
soul if he is ever satisfied with his unlimited power. Although Faust attempts 
super-human deeds to save mankind from suffering, his utopian efforts fail. He 
dies unsatisfied, but, just when he appears on the verge of being dragged to 
hell, angels rescue Faust and take him to heaven, because in their words Wer 
immer strebend sich behuht,/Den konnen wir erlosen (“He who exerts himself in 
constant striving,/Him we can save”). Whereas the Classical, medieval, and 
Renaissance cultures understood humans as limited or constrained by nature 
and the gods, Romanticism posited unlimited human potential for those cou- 
rageous and audacious enough to venture into unknown territory. Virtue no 
longer consists in knowing your place in the universe and obeying the Ten 
Commandments, but in unremitting striving. 

With its apocalyptic borrowings, the Faust legend proliferated in the early 
modern world because of that world’s anxiety about science and technology 
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with their unveiling, or perhaps better put, as revealing the hermetic secrets of 
the universe, as well as the mastery of this arcane knowledge to harness 
nature’s power. In Christa Knellwolf King’s view in the Faust legend “the knowl- 
edge of secret arts presupposes such a profound understanding of the myster- 
ies of heaven and hell that a journey merely renders literal the metaphorical 
idea of being thoroughly familiar with the mysteries of these places.’>> Offering 
knowledge of locations and conditions of the afterlife, the Faust legends are 
“indebted to the apocalyptical tradition in so far as they similarly explore the 
state of mind of the person who experiences heaven and hell, and by doing so 
render these realms real in the moment of experience.56 Alan Sinfield sug- 
gests that Marlowe's Doctor Faustus is an exposition of Calvinism's doctrine of 
double predestination,?? not unlike Michael Wigglesworth's The Day of Doom, 
and for Katharine Eisaman Maus, observing the influence of Foxe's Actes and 
Monuments on Marlowe, the play refracts a “heretical conscience/"58 For the 
modern scholar of Christian history Jaroslav Pelikan, Goethe's Professor Faust 
is a theologian.®? To paraphrase Blake on Milton: Faust was a true poet, and of 
Christ's party without knowing it. The late-medieval sibling of Antichrist 
became the Romantic millenarian. 


12.7 New Age, New World: Millenarian Utopianism 


Perhaps at no time in Western history have so many theories, proposals, and 
experiments in ideal forms of human community been explored as they were 
in the early modern period. Many of these were implicitly millenarian while 
some were explicitly so. Western notions of ideal community have Classical 
analogues (chiefly in Plato's Republic), as well as in the literary tradition's trope 
of the locus amoenus. Messianic prophecies from both the Jewish and Christian 
traditions provided visions of ideal community, either here in the material 
world or in the hereafter. In the Middle Ages, the monastery became a utopian 
community whose regulated life kept at bay the dystopian dimensions of 
secular life. The millenarian ideas of Joachim of Fiore also provided tropes for 
the literature of an imminent New Age. Because millenarian utopianism is 
too complex and extensive a phenomenon in the early modern era even to 
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summarize here, a review of some its texts (since millenarian texts beget other 
texts) will suffice.60 

Christopher Columbus was the first of many Europeans to imagine the New 
World as a possible millenarian utopia. In 1501 between his third and fourth 
journeys, Columbus composed The Book of Prophecies, a compilation of bibli- 
cal, patristic, and medieval texts in which he cast himself as the protagonist in 
a millenarian drama. After his third journey, when he explored the Orinoco 
River that flows into the Atlantic Ocean in modern Venezuela, Columbus 
claimed that he had found the Paradise of Eden, watered by one of the four 
rivers flowing from Paradise. In both The Book of Prophecies and his accounts 
of his journeys, Columbus betrayed the influence of the French theologian 
Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, whose Tractatus de imagine mundi had been published 
in 1483, a medieval conflation of Edenic and Joachite fantasies within a system 
of astrology. Ferdinand and Isabella, Los reyes Católicos, hardly needed any fur- 
ther encouragement in their imperial aims after driving Muslims and uncon- 
verted Jews from Spain.© 

If the career of Columbus was inspired by prophetic commentary, the 
Italian Tommaso Campanella combined both revolutionary action and his 
own scholarly writing on behalf of a millenarian vision. And it is his writing for 
which we remember him. Campanella took part in the South Italian revolt of 
1599, for which he ended up in the hands of the Inquisition. Resisting the cyni- 
cal atheism of the Machiavellians (who valued religion only insofar as it was 
politically useful and who repudiated binding ethical norms for the prince), 
Campanella promoted his vision of a global republic of the Church in a new 
Golden Age. His Monarchia Messiae (Messianic Monarchy or Monarchy of the 
Messiah [1633]) advances the notion of one world ruler and one world religion. 
In Citta del Sole (City of the Sun [1602]), the head of the ideal city is a priest- 
king, who Campanella initially thought should be a member of Spanish roy- 
alty. He later changed his allegiance to France when the Spanish rulers of 
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Calabria accused him of conspiring against them, and Cardinal Richelieu pro- 
vided him with sanctuary.®? 

While Continental millenarianism exerted a profound influence on Western 
thinking, seventeenth-century Britain (including its North American colonies) 
was particularly fertile ground for a variety of millenarian texts, from serious 
philosophical writing (inspired in part by Thomas More’s Utopia published the 
century before), to allegories and published sermons, to tracts and pamphlets. 
After More’s book, numerous texts claimed his as their ancestor. Gargantua 
and Pantagruel (four books published between 1532 and 1552) by the French 
author Francois Rabelais includes the young prince Pantagruel’s travel to 
Utopia and a satire of utopian monastic ideals in Friar John of the Funnels’s 
Abbey of Théléme, whose motto is Do What You Will; members of the abbey 
are selected for their beauty and intelligence, as well as virtue. A century after 
More's Utopia, the English philosopher Francis Bacon imagined a utopian soci- 
ety in New Atlantis (1627), drawing on Plato's Timaeus as well as More. Bacon's 
fictional island nation of Bensalem is organized around scientific study, with a 
research institute (Salomon’s House), and its rulers are scientist-kings.53 

During the English Civil War Puritans and other, even more radical, reli- 
gious sects imagined, circulated pamphlets about, and attempted a dramatic 
restructuring of English society. The victory of the Parliamentarians and the 
subsequent Commonwealth witnessed the first and only period when England 
was a republic without a monarch, a prototype of the American and French 
revolutions in the next century. The Commonwealth of Oceana (1656), by the 
English political theorist James Harrington, was dedicated to the Puritan 
Commonwealth's Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell; the book was an allegori- 
cal analysis of that struggle, as well as a utopian response to Leviathan by 
the English philosopher Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes had repudiated Aristotle's 
notion of humans as social beings motivated by a concern for the common 
good in favor of a more cynical view of human life as "solitary, poor, nasty, brut- 
ish and short,’ requiring external force for the maintenance of order.9 After the 
wars, radical groups pressed the Puritan government for even greater reforms. 
The Levellers sought to flatten the hierarchical strata of England's social classes. 
The Diggers sought equitable distribution of land. A Free Spirit movement, the 
Ranters, advocated believers' freedom from social conventions and laws, 
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thereby proclaiming an antinomian (stressing divine grace rather than human 
morality) utopia. Appropriating the Joachite belief in the Eternal Evangel, the 
Leveller Gerard Winstanley wrote a defense of empiricism, rationalism and 
democracy, and characterized private property as the Antichrist, an egalitarian- 
ism later reflected in John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1678). The antinomian 
Ranters Abiezer Coppe and Joseph Salmon, eccentric visionary writers, extolled 
human deification two centuries before Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay “Self- 
Reliance.” Lady Eleanor Davies published over 60 prophetic tracts critiquing 
English society and politics. And the typology of America as the “Redeemer 
Nation,” which emerged during the Colonial era and has flourished since, pro- 
duced a unique form of millenarian critique — the jeremiad — a prophetically 
inspired sermon in which listeners are challenged with turning away from 
apocalyptic destruction by returning to their founding principles.95 

Beginning with Columbus, Europe's colonization of the Americas was 
accompanied by utopian schemes that tried to implement what visionary texts 
merely described. British settlements on the Atlantic Coast of North America 
particularly imagined themselves as something more than replications of the 
Old World in the New. Puritan Separatists (commonly known as the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth Plantation in New England) attempted a theocratic community, 
exiling its more wayward members, and initially even attempting the practice 
of holding common property. Among those exiles were dissenters who settled 
Rhode Island as a refuge. Similarly, the foundations of Pennsylvania as a haven 
for European dissenters and Maryland as a Catholic enclave evinced the notion 
of religious freedoms that characterized More's Utopia.s® 

The American Revolution, like its protégé in France, may customarily be 
viewed as an Enlightenment rationalist project but the language of the period 
betrayed millenarian rhetoric, and the early Republic became a laboratory for a 
variety of religious and secular utopian experiments.97 Scholars are still assess- 
ing one nineteenth-century millenarian utopian's influence. Joseph Smith 
(1805-1844) lived in western New York State, a region known as the Burned-over 
District for its intense religious revivalism during the Second Great Awakening.9? 
As John L. Brooke remarks conceming Smith's eclectic theology: 


65 See Cohn, “The ‘Free Spirit’ in Cromwell's England: The Ranters and Their Literature,’ The 
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(1992). The classic study of the jeremiad is Bercovitch (1978). 
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Whenrecombined in the Radical Reformation and the English Revolution 
with currents of millenarian prophecy and a conviction of the immi- 
nence of the restored Kingdom of God, hermetic divinization posed a 
potent challenge to Christian orthodoxy. It also prefigured the cosmology 
constructed in the 1830s and 1840s by Joseph Smith, who was born in — 
if not of - a Calvinist culture and moved from the ranks of the cunning 
folk to the status of an Adamic magus as the prophet of the Mormon 
restoration.6° 


Smith’s visions and the revelations he claimed created a utopian community, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, whose practices were initially 
at odds with mainstream Christian America, which impelled the Mormons 
westward to what seemed, in most eyes, a God-forsaken place. From this ini- 
tially marginalized posture, Mormons have assimilated into American society 
while simultaneously maintaining a communitarian ideal. Of this assimila- 
tion, Armand Mauss observed, “In what might be called the ‘natural history’ of 
the interaction between radical social movements and their host societies, 
there seem to be no historical exceptions to the proposition that new move- 
ments must either submit to assimilation in important respects or be 
destroyed.””° Discarding the practice of polygamy and later doctrines of race 
that were at odds with dominant nineteenth- and twentieth-century social val- 
ues, Mormons have held to other core practices and beliefs, including tithing 
one-tenth of their income for the support of church and of the needy. It is 
conceivable that this form of religious utopianism may become more promi- 
nent in the twenty-first century, having already established itself in main- 
stream business and political culture."! 


12.8 The Science of the Apocalypse: Empiricism, Prediction, and 
Dispensational Charts 


If apocalyptic theories flourished in the early modern period at the same time 
as humanistic learning and natural philosophy, these concurrent develop- 
ments might seem contradictory at first blush. However, humanism opened up 
the world of sacred texts through attention to the original biblical languages 
(chiefly Hebrew and Greek), while science’s empiricism and its desire to 
explain and predict phenomena were also consistent with a renewed interest 
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in millenarian prophecy. When prophecies were considered not merely moral 
allegories but predictive signs, then an empirical study of history and current 
events (as well as a corresponding analysis of the heavenly bodies that influ- 
ence or betoken events) was put to the use of apocalyptic interpretation. 
Perhaps the most salient aspect of early modern apocalypticism is its turn 
away from Western Christianity’s millennium-old Augustinian consensus, in 
which the Book of Revelation was viewed as a moral allegory rather than as a 
predictive program or proleptic chronology, toward a historicizing tendency in 
which apocalyptic texts were interpreted as literal and material predictions 
about the present and future. As apocalyptic figures like Antichrist, the Whore 
of Babylon, Gog and Magog, or the Last World Emperor were viewed not as 
allegorical symbols but as emblems of past, present, or future historical figures, 
then apocalyptic commentaries attempted to revise the Revelation in sectar- 
ian or even nationalistic terms. Thus we see apocalypticism’s cosmic drama 
cast as the struggle between Christianity and Islam, or between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, or between Catholic Spain and Protestant England, or 
between British colonists in North America and Native Americans. 

Some medieval apocalyptic ideas were not entirely without historical aware- 
ness, of course. Bede's delineation of the stages of history in De temporum 
ratione, the literary representation of salvation history (including the latter 
days) in Cursor Mundi, Joachim of Fiore’s Trinitarian view of history, and the 
legendary tradition of the Fifteen Tokens of Doomsday all understood the 
events of the apocalypse as embedded in sequential human history requiring 
careful attention to the signs of the times. In varying degrees some of these 
schemata were appropriated in early modern apocalypticism. What is distinc- 
tive of the early modern era, however, is the increasingly careful scrutiny of 
historical and current events with an eye toward identifying the biblical type 
for each. 

The scholarly literature examining the relationship between the New 
Learning and millenarianism is extensive. Laura Ackerman Smoller argues 
that Christopher Columbus’ journeys were in large measure motivated by his 
apocalyptic aspirations informed by the astrological apocalypticism of late- 
medieval scholar Cardinal d’Ailly, prompting Columbus to believe that the 
world would only last another century and a half during which time the King 
and Queen of Spain could support the missionizing of the world.’? As Robin 
Bruce Barnes suggests even the Lutheran suspicion of scholastic rationalism 
made room for new discoveries, and “[p]rophetic research blossomed in the 
later sixteenth century as professors, pastors, and laymen sought to achieve 
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assurance in an increasingly confusing world” by using the methods of histori- 
ans and astrologers, while even “[m]athematics and other nontheological tools 
were used with growing boldness in serious efforts to seek out clear answers to 
the mysteries of the Last Days"? In an era in which bright lines between sci- 
ence and religion (or between pre-science and empiricism) had not been 
drawn, Richard Popkin saw the work of a “Third Force,” a figuratively alchemi- 
cal blend of empirical rationalism, hermetic theosophy, and millenarian inter- 
pretations both in England and on the Continent, that characterized Newton’s 
biblical theology and theological physics.’* William E. Burns observes that 
even after the collapse of the Puritan Commonwealth and the restoration of 
the monarchy in England, a time when millenarian hopes were supposed to 
have been dashed, the political party least inclined to apocalyptic imaginings, 
the Whigs, employed astrological millenarianism in their rhetoric during the 
controversies surrounding James 11's ascendancy to the throne. In a fuller 
treatment of the Restoration period, Warren Johnston observes the ways in 
which apocalyptic ideas circulated among Anglican monarchists.”> Allison P. 
Coudert argues for an interpretation of Jewish intellectual history (and its con- 
tribution outside of circles of Jewish scholars) in which messianic hermeti- 
cism leads to many of the principles of the Enlightenment."6 For James E. 
Force, “Newton, the father of modern physics, is more akin to his medieval 
predecessors in his fusion of science and religion...than he is to his modern 
successors." In early eighteenth-century British North America, two leaders 
of New England Congregationalism, Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards, 
were both scientific virtuosi and studious apocalypticists. So empirical and 
quantitative (or at least numerological) approaches to apocalyptic texts and 
millenarian prophecies should not be surprising since early modern scientists 
believed that they were interpreting the Book of Creation. 

One of the more unusual instances of "scientific" or “empirical” apocalypti- 
cism was the early modern emergence of the dispensational or prophecy chart 
in which a synoptic view of prophetic texts and historic time is presented in a 
visual display. These charts represent an important departure in apocalyptic 
images because they suggest a shift from a medieval iconic mode of visual rep- 
resentation (with a devotional purpose) to an early modern schematic mode 
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of representation (with an explanatory purpose). Employing the visual rheto- 
ric of early modern humanism and science, these images leverage the emerg- 
ing authority of the New Knowledge.”8 

Perhaps the most important medieval analogue of a historicized apocalypti- 
cism and subsequent visualization occurs in a late twelfth-century Calabrian 
monk, Joachim of Fiore. Joachim’s vision of history was Trinitarian with three sta- 
tus: the Age of the Father, the Age of the Son, and the coming Age of the Spirit, the 
last of which Joachim believed had not yet arrived but had begun to make its 
effects felt in his own time. The first corresponded to the Old Testament, the sec- 
ond to the New Testament, and the third to a time of the spiritually enlightened 
who did not need written scripture. As Barbara Nolan has pointed out, “In his 
temporal and spatial figures describing the course of human history, Joachim 
foresees the entire world as a cloistral utopia governed by monks and representing 
the final flowering of human spirituality before the Last Judgment."? More than 
writing about the Latter Days, however, Joachim of Fiore also presented his vision 
in a series of graphic representations. The Liber Figurarum (early thirteenth cen- 
tury) represents the three status as linked circles, either in images of interlocking 
rings or entangled circular tree branches, both reminiscent of the genealogical 
maps in the Beatus Apocalypse.®° 

Reformation scriptural commentators on the Books of Daniel and Revelation 
developed in earnest historical interpretations of the apocalyptic texts which 
they read not as simply as expressions of religious communities’ past crises but 
as predictions of future cataclysm and fulfillment.?! Thus biblical interpreters 
were compelled to reconcile the diverse and apparently fragmented millenar- 
ian verses of the Hebrew prophets, canonical apocalyptic texts like Daniel and 
Revelation, the sayings of Jesus in the four gospels, and the letters of Paul, not 
to mention numerous apocryphal sacred texts, like the Sibylline Oracles. 
Because written commentary alone could not organize this complex informa- 
tion, some early modern commentaries used tables, diagrams, and other forms 
of visual display to do so. 
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One such commentary was Joseph Mede’s Clavis Apocalyptica, first pub- 
lished privately in 1627, which viewed the Daniel and Revelation as history 
waiting to occur. Several years after its initial publication, Mede invited a 
Mr. Haydock to design a synoptic diagram, which Richard More later refined 
and included in his 1643 English translation, Keys to the Apocalypse. The upper 
register of the chart represents prophecies related to empire, the bottom regis- 
ter those related to the church; the apocalyptic seals, trumpets, and woes are 
arranged in chronological and corresponding order. More's label for this chart 
reads: 


Know thou who voutchsafest to meditate upon this Apocalyptik Type 
that the archinge lines meeting in the same beginning and end shew con- 
temporary prophecies: to wit of the seales and of the litle book, the same 
things is demonstrated by the bounds of the lines and circumferences 
answering each other. And (to conclude) which of the Visions goeth 
before or foloweth after thou maiest behold by the order proceeding from 
the left hand to the right. At the 27, 28 and 29th pages of the key the 
reader finde a more full direction for the use of this scheme.®? 


More's version of Haydock's map is therefore supplemented by the details of 
Mede's text, as translated by More.8° 

As Reformation commentaries on the biblical books of Daniel and Revelation 
became more insistent and exacting in their historical prognostications of the 
end times, identifying the biblical human figures with current European per- 
sonages (for example, reading the pope as Antichrist) and calculating the exact 
dates of the future Day of the Lord, their visual representations became corre- 
spondingly more complex. Eventually influenced by Mede and by another 
English apocalypticist, Thomas Broughtman, Johann Heinrich Alsted devel- 
oped what scholar Howard Hotson has called “encyclopedic chronology,’ 
“astrological history,’ and “prophetic numerology.’®* In a succession of encyclo- 
pedic works - Theologia prophetica (1622), Triumphus bibliorum (1625), 
Thesaurus chronologiae (1628), Trifolium propheticum (1633) — all of which 
relied on both biblical, humanistic, and hermetic knowledge, Alsted developed 
a complex system of salvation history. He represented this system visually in a 
large Ramist table (the “Speculum Mundi”) spanning pages 324 and 325 in the 
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Thesaurus chronologiae with columns for each of three historical epochs 
(reflecting Joachite influence), the Four Imperial Monarchies (derived from the 
Book of Daniel), the age of the world at each stage, and the calendrical years 
(BCE and CE), as well as dominant zodiacal signs and their elemental associa- 
tion and the Ten Ages of the World across the six millennia assumed to be the 
age of the world. If this visual concordance sounds complicated, that density of 
information indicates the boldness of Alsted’s ambition. In addition to the 
Ramist table, earlier in Praecognita theologica (1614) Alsted had represented 
apocalyptic time visually in the form of a circle (“Circulus iudiciorum Dei”), 
inspired by Stephanus Pannonius’ De circulo operum et iudiciorum (1608) and 
Johannes Kepler’s depiction of the Great Conjunction in De stella nova (1606).85 

This process reached a remarkable point of development in the two-volume 
commentary of James Purves, Observations on the Visions of the Apostle John 
Compared with Other Sacred Scriptures, published in 1789 and 1793. Interpreting 
the American and French Revolutions apocalyptically, the anti-royalist Purves 
declared: 


And if present appearances will not justify the supposition, that the dawn 
of that blessed morning is beginning to spring forth, they seem very much 
to indicate its approach. The revolution that has taken place in America, 
and what seems fast taking place in France, are certainly favorable symp- 
toms; for among the various blessings to be enjoyed in that blessed time, 
it can hardly be doubted that the blessing of liberty will be one. And the 
blessing of peace may be expected to attend, or soon follow the steps of 
liberty...86 


At the end of his first volume, Purves included “A scheme [chart] of the Seals, 
the Trumpets, and the Vials mentioned in the Book of Revelations. And a rep- 
resentation of the Dragon and the two Beasts described in the x11 and x11 
Chapters.” Purves believed that the seven seals of Revelation had already been 
opened and the seven trumpets sounded, whose effects continued to reverber- 
ate throughout history. In the top register of the chart is a scale of centuries 
from the birth of Christ to the year 2000; below are situated representations of 
the seven seals and seven trumpets demarcating their initiation and end. 
Similarly, representations of the seven vials pour out upon icons of the 
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locations on earth where their effects are felt. Tipped in to the end of his sec- 
ond volume, Purves provided an even more complex foldout chart (See Fig. ı), 
with a timeline ranging from 52 years before the flood to 2400 in the Common 
Era (“300 years into the Time when it is expected, that Light, Liberty, and Peace 
will prevail over all the Earth”). In the top register, Purves drew six solar shapes 
to represent historical “manifestations of divine light,’ and identified the seven 
trumpets, seals, and vials. In the bottom register, Purves drew the many-headed 
beast on which rides the Whore Babylon, arranging the horns of each head so 
that they indicate specific points on the historical timeline (Fig. ı). 

These apocalypse charts have had an enduring modern appeal. Atleast one 
of Purves’ images made its way into an edition of the bible published in Boston 
in 1824.8” In addition, as David Morgan has examined, they may have influ- 
enced the analogous charts produced and widely circulated by the Millerites, 
an American antebellum religious sect that believed in the imminent Second 
Coming (and whose great disappointment when the expected event (twice) 
did not occur resulted in the formation of the Seventh Day Adventist Church).88 
And they continued to appear in a variety of books on dispensational theology, 
prophecy, or apocalyptic commentary throughout the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Even more recently they have found their way into a kind of 
apocalyptic strategic plan developed by David Barrett for the Southern Baptist 
Convention’s Foreign Mission Board in 1987, as well as in a popular book, 
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FIGURE 12.1 Dispensational Chart from James Purves, Observations on the Visions of the Apostle 
John Compared with Other Sacred Scriptures (1793) 
COURTESY OF THE EARL GREGG SWEM LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY. 
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Charting the End Times: A Visual Guide to Understanding Bible Prophecy, whose 
first author is Tim LaHaye, the co-author of the popular apocalypse Antichrist 
fiction series Left Behind.8? 


129 The Art of the Apocalypse: The End and the Sublime 


Throughout the early modern era the literary tropes and iconographic conven- 
tions of apocalypticism — particularly demonism, Antichrist, the Whore of 
Babylon, Christ's triumphant return, judgment of the dead, the New Jerusalem, 
the Lamb, the Bride — were transformed from the material of religious devo- 
tion to something far grander and more complex aesthetically. Visual arts, lit- 
erature, and music explored these tropes with a self-conscious aestheticism, at 
least as interested in the intensity of artistic impression as in any theological or 
spiritual purposes (and late in the early modern period devoid of any explicit 
religious sensibility). 

Among the medieval visual representations of apocalyptic themes, book illu- 
minations, and architectural imagery (such as panels or frescoes or tympanum 
carvings or stained glass) were probably the most numerous and best known. 
Of the former, the Bamberger Apocalypse, the tradition of the Beatus commen- 
tary manuscripts, the Saint-Sever Apocalypse, the Lambeth Apocalypse, and 
the Douce Apocalypse are best known; of the latter the Angers Apocalypse 
Tapestry, tympana or windows at the cathedrals of Chartres or Rheims, the 
cloister bosses of Norwich cathedral close, English parish doom paintings, and 
the Pricke of Conscience window in the parish church of All Saints, North Street, 
York are typical.9° Although the iconoclastic Protestant reformers were disin- 
clined to employ visual arts in ecclesiastical settings, they were not as hesitant 
to do so in books or prints where we are more likely to find early modern apoca- 
lyptic imagery from the Reformation, like the images in Foxe's Actes and 
Monuments, or Lucas Cranach's images for Passional Christi und Antichristi.’ 

The tradition from which early modern writers could draw, medieval liter- 
ary representations of apocalyptic themes were many and varied, including 
poetry and drama. Among them are verse summaries of the stages of salvation 
history including its final age (Cursor Mundi), dramatic representations of bib- 
lical narratives (the cycle plays) or of the life of Antichrist or Judgment Day, 
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allegorical verse like William Langland's Piers Plowman?? and Dante's Divina 
Commedia. Richard K. Emmerson and Ronald B. Herzmann’s fine survey of the 
apocalyptic imagination in medieval literature identifies Joachim of Fiore as 
the archetype for literary works like Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior, Jean de 
Meun’s Roman de la Rose, and Dante’s Commedia, as well as Chaucer's The 
Canterbury Tales.?? Claudia Rattazzi Papka analyzes the inherent paradox of 
“apocalyptic textuality” in Commedia and Piers Plowman, namely the eschato- 
logical and epistemological oxymoron that “[a]pocalypse claims to reveal that 
which only God can know.” Penn Szittya observes that, although late medi- 
eval English culture was somewhat more conservative than the Continent with 
respect to apocalyptic discourse, there emerged an association between apoc- 
alyptic tropes and the romance tradition, contrasting it to the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon period: “By the thirteenth century...as Arthurian romance became more 
apocalyptic, the Apocalypse in its turn came to be perceive as allied with 
romance...The plot of the Apocalypse...in the thirteenth century comes to 
focus on Saint John and therefore on the quest for meaning."?5 This may help 
us see a medieval precedent for Edmund Spenser’s apocalyptic romance The 
Faerie Queene in the late sixteenth century. Moreover, as Achsah Guibbory has 
observed of seventeenth-century English writers (particularly Francis Bacon, 
John Donne, Ben Jonson, Robert Herrick, John Milton, and John Dryden), they 
reflect “a pervasive, deep concern with the pattern or shape of history,’ config- 
ured by tropes of declension or decay and of cycles (seasonal, astrological, or 
liturgical).?6 In her study of the early modern English politics of apocalyptic 
interpretation, Esther Gilman Richey finds this public debate at the heart of 
writers as diverse as Edmund Spenser, Lancelot Andrewes, Aemilia Lanyer, 
George Herbert, Eleanor Davies and Henry Vaughan, as well as Donne, and 
Milton. Joseph Wittreich finds the apocalypse in Shakespeare's King Lear.?” 
Barbara K. Lewalski, in the keynote chapter of a book devoted to the topic 
in Milton, traces the millenarian influences on Milton and in his writing.?® 
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M.H. Abrams finds apocalyptic themes later in Romantic literature and phi- 
losophy, both in England and on the Continent.9?? 

The pre-eminent early modern allegory on explicitly apocalyptic themes is 
Edmund Spenser's The Faerie Queene, a verse romance written in a deliberately 
archaic English in order to evoke the late medieval poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
appropriating Classical as well as Biblical allusions. Book One of The Faerie 
Queene is only the first of six books in the sequence as it came to be published, 
and Spenser seems to have had six additional but unpublished (or unfinished) 
books in mind. In cantos I, 11, and VII, Spenser appropriated imagery from the 
Book of Revelation and used the account of the descent to the Underworld 
in canto v. 

The elaborate theological and political allegories, the dense textures of bib- 
lical, Classical, and Arthurian allusions, and the deliberately archaic language 
of The Faerie Queene self-consciously link the poem to Christian history and 
English history, situating the English Protestant Reformation in the long arc of 
salvation history. In her groundbreaking analysis of the composition of the 
poem, Josephine Waters Bennett observed its debt structurally and allegori- 
cally to the Book of Revelation,!?? and John E. Hankins, building on Bennett's 
insights, provided a meticulous analysis of the parallels between the poem and 
its biblical paradigm.!?! However, as Florence Sandler has noted more recently, 
“(t]he manner of the literary imitation suggests that Spenser read the 
Apocalypse itself chiefly as a moral allegory where 'historical' elements were 
subordinate.’!02 In other words, Spenser's Anglican-inflected view was less 
inclined to draw sharp historical predictions from the apocalyptic text while 
still viewing the Book of Revelation as prophetic in the broader moral sense of 
that word. Nonetheless, as Sandler observes, The Faerie Queene is clearly influ- 
enced by the apocalyptic view of ecclesiastical history limned by John Bale and 
John Foxe earlier in the sixteenth century,!°? as well as in casting Queen 
Elizabeth (the poem's “Gloriana”) as both Revelation’s victorious angel 
(St Michael) and the Bride. Moreover, as Esther Gilman Richey has observed, 
while appropriating apocalyptic tropes through Bale and Foxe, Spenser suc- 
ceeds “in creating a nuanced synthesis of political and spiritual positions”! in 
order to respond to the radical Calvinist Presbyterian critique that the Anglican 
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Church was too Romish and to the Catholic critique that the Anglican Church 
was a heretical sect unmoored from apostolic tradition. 

As noted above in the discussion of the development of the Faust character 
as a demotic Antichrist, the trajectory from medieval allegory — which in many 
respects Spenser is imitating — to Renaissance tragedy to Romantic gothic hero 
suggests that gothicism is a form of apocalypticism without God. And perhaps 
few literary figures have a better claim to gothic Romanticism than Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, best known for Frankenstein, but whose novel The Last 
Man (which George Haggerty has called an “apocalyptic gothic,”>) may be the 
first to represent eco-apocalypse. In The Last Man (1826) Shelley explored a 
variety of social and political themes: the future of democracy in England and 
elsewhere, the role of royalty and aristocracy in modern Europe, the claims of 
European imperialism on the rest of the world, the prospects of relations 
between the Christian and Islamic worlds, the relationship of social and scien- 
tific advancement, and political and religious opportunism in the face of crisis. 

The novel begins with a framing narrative; the story of the last man, Lionel 
Verney, is actually a story within a story. This framing story is a common narra- 
tive device: the “discovered manuscript.” But what makes it particularly inter- 
esting is that the “discovered manuscript” concerns the future at the end of the 
21st century. In the early nineteenth century travelers in southern Italy stumble 
upon the Cave of the Cumean Sibyl and find pages of writings in many lan- 
guages, including “modern English.” In the novel’s framing narrative, travelers 
discover texts of the Sybil’s prophecies, in other words, the book that Lionel 
Verney writes after he acknowledges that he is the last man alive on earth, the 
survivor of a global plague. 

The Last Man is a vehicle for Mary Shelley’s own anti-royalist, pro-republi- 
can politics as well as for her speculations on scientific ingenuity. In the first 
and second volumes the novel maintains a clearly millennialist/utopian atti- 
tude toward human social progress. Lionel and his sister, dispossessed and 
orphaned aristocrats, befriend the son of the last King of England (the nation 
having become a republic). A series of intrigues ensue involving attempts to 
restore the monarchy. Another young aristocrat, Lord Raymond, renowned for 
his military campaigns on behalf of the Greeks against the Turks, returns to 
England to stand for election as Lord Protector of Britain. The introduction of 
the plague occurs in the second volume, in which Raymond has returned to 
Greece in order to win freedom for a Greek republic, but the plague moves 
across Europe and the Americas (some of whose refugees flee to and plunder 
Ireland), and its apocalyptic progress in the third volume negates Raymond’s 
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utopian aspirations. Initially believing England to be isolated from the plague, 
Lionel and his companions discover that they are not safe, so they flee to a 
more hospitable climate on the Continent. Arriving in France the exiles dis- 
cover that earlier refugees have split into factions, including a fanatical reli- 
gious sect led by a false messiah who claims that only his followers will be 
saved from the epidemic. Later, when Lionel and his companions are sailing 
across the Adriatic to Greece, their ship sinks in a storm, and only Lionel sur- 
vives: the last man. 

Mary Shelley’s The Last Man is partly a jeremiad for the failed republican 
politics of her husband, the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley, and his circle, and may 
also implicitly critique the millenarian goals of the French Revolution. It has 
another likely French connection with the English publication in 1806 of Jean- 
Baptiste Cousin de Grainville’s Omegarus and Syderia (a translation of his Le 
Dernier Homme (1805), anarrative of the last human couple, inspired by Milton’s 
narrative of the first couple in Paradise Lost. The novel's theme of “lastness” was 
one that preoccupied early ıgth-century Romantic writers in England and 
America, as evidenced in Thomas Campbell's poem “The Last Man,’ Walter 
Scott's “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Edward Bulwer-Lytton's The Last Days of 
Pompeii, the American artist Thomas Cole's series of paintings The Course of 
Empire, and James Fenimore Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans. The clever irony 
of Shelley's fiction is that she places this "lost civilization" nearly two hundred 
years in the future ahead of her own time by retrieving said future through an 
ancient text of a vanished Sibylline oracle. The novel simultaneously looks back 
and forward in what Morton D. Paley has characterized as apocalypse without 
millennium. Paley suggests that, while Shelley provided a secularized eschatol- 
ogy, "there remain ghosts of a former paradigm and any rational explanation of 
the destruction of humankind is conspicuously absent - the plague that kills 
everyone in the world save four people and then stops remains at least as arbi- 
trary as Calvinist predestination."6 Intractable and inexorable forces of nature 
have replaced the providential God of the Book of Revelation in this secular 
apocalypse, a story spelt from Sybil’s leaves. 


12.10 Conclusion 
Apocalypticism and millenarianism, like the poor, we shall always have with 
us. Although the nineteenth- and twentieth-century proponents of the secu- 


larization thesis dismissed religious belief generally, while reserving particular 


106 Paley (1993, 107-123; 110). 
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disdain for what they viewed as the delusional irrationality of apocalyptic dis- 
courses, both religious belief and its reflections on the ends of history have 
persisted. Moreover, in an example of the polysemous character of religious dis- 
courses, apocalypticism and millenarianism have also been secularized, now 
employed by the non-religious to represent a variety of current phenomena, 
from epidemic disease to possible ecological disaster.!?? Understanding modern 
apocalyptic and millenarian discourses requires understanding the ways in 
which they have been appropriated from early modern eschatologies and their 
diffusion throughout cultures. The resurgence of apocalyptic beliefs since the 
1960s and the interest stimulated by the end of the second millennium of the 
common era prompted numerous scholarly examinations of apocalypticism, its 
history, and its current manifestations. Not all, however, were of equal quality, as 
Robin B. Barnes has acknowledged, although in the decade following the year 
2000 work of significant scholarly quality has been published.!08 

Considering the state of scholarship in early modern apocalypticism we might 
see two productive approaches in future research. First, as Barnes suggests, "the 
study of confessional identities and confessionalization in the Reformation era is 
best approached with the significant cultural variable of apocalyptic expectancy 
in mind,”!09 particularly appropriate given the unique facility of apocalyptic dis- 
courses for condensing communal identity. Second, “any adequate study of 
apocalypticism requires an interdisciplinary approach."!? The relatively recent 


107 See O’Leary (2000, 392-426). 

108 Barnes (2002: 261-274). For example, edited collections derived from papers originally 
presented at interdisciplinary conferences prior to the millennial year have yielded very 
generous harvests, both for the study of early-modern apocalypticism, like those orga- 
nized in 1997-1998 by Richard H. Popkin underthe auspices ofthe Center for Seventeenth- 
and Eighteenth-Century Studies at the University of California at Los Angeles and 
published in the series Millenarianism and Messianism in Early Modern European Culture 
(cited throughout this chapter), or for the study of contemporary apocalyptic move- 
ments, rhetoric, and theory like those organized in 1996-2002 by medievalist Richard 
Landes at the Center for Millennial Studies at Boston University and published in the 
series Millennialism and Society. See McGhee and O’Leary (2005); Brasher and Quinby 
(2006); Gutierrez and Schwartz (2006); Walliss and Newport (2009). In addition the mag- 
isterial three-volume Encyclopedia of Apocalypticism, an interdisciplinary collaboration, 
provides intelligent introductions accessible to advanced students and includes bibliog- 
raphies for each topic. Cited earlier and relevant to early modern study are McGinn (ed.), 
Apocalypticism in Western History and Culture and Stein (ed.), Apocalypticism in the 
Modern Period and the Contemporary Age. 

109 Barnes, “Varieties,’ 274. 

110 Ibid., 270. 
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interest in studies on the Atlantic world will provide a fruitful framework for 
understanding the millenarian dialogues not only between Europe and the colo- 
nies in the Americas but also between European colonizers and the indigenous 
peoples of the Americas or the enslaved peoples of Africa. Not only historians, 
literary scholars, and theologians, but also anthropologists will make valuable 
contributions to the scholarly discussion of the forms and uses of apocalypticism 
in the early modern and modern eras. 
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